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Art. I.—GENESIS, AND THE GEOLOGICAL THEORY OF THE 
AGE OF THE HEARTH. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


How is it that, at a period when unusual efforts have been 
made for the religious instruction of the young and the 
general diffusion of sacred knowledge, a distrust of the 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures and doubt of their authen- 
ticity has sprung up and gained a wide diffusion among the 
classes who have enjoyed, in a large degree, the means of an 
enlightened and religious education? Of the fact there 
is no room for doubt. It is so conspicuous as to attraet 
the notice of observers in every direction, and excite sur- 
prise and alarm. It cannot be regarded as resulting from 
the exertions that are made by the avowedly infidel to pro- 
pagate their sentiments, as their influence is chiefly expended 
on those of a different circle. It springs undoubtedly from 
doctrines that are taught them by persons of their own 
sphere, and that enter as elements into the system of popu- 
lar education, and doctrines that, instead of being openly 
hostile to revelation, are masked under the form of facts or 
truths of natural science, metaphysics, or some other branch 
of knowledge that is not directly connected with religion.. 

VOL. IV.—NOo. Iv. 34 
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It were easy to verify this by a multitude of proofs, but it can- 
not be necessary. It is known to all familiar with the subject 
that speculations respecting the structure of the universe, the 
nature of the mind, the causes of perception, the laws of 
life, the principles of language, and other kindred subjects, 
are often made the medium of promulgating sceptical views; 
and that doctrines are advanced by physiologists, chemists, 
professors of the several branches of natural philosophy, 
and writers on the higher metaphysics, that contravene the 
teachings of revelation, and naturally lead those who adopt 
them to doubt its divine origin. This fact renders it pecu- 
liarly important that the false principle by which they thus 
become the instruments of undermining the authority of the 
Scriptures should be pointed out, and the means indicated 
by which they may be counteracted. It is to such a pur- 
pose that the present article is to be devoted. 

Among the various speculations that are fraught with that 
mischievous influence, the theory of modern geology in 
respect to the age of the world, holds, we believe, a conspi- 
cuous place; and from the title and air with which it is 
invested of an inductive science, from the great number of 
interesting and extraordinary facts that are alleged as 
demonstrating it, and from the acquiescence and sanction it 
receives from men of learning and worth, is one of the most 
imposing and seductive.* Geologists have not confined 


* We are aware that this statement will be received by some, not simply 
with incredulity, but with offence, as though it carried with it an implication 
that they are intentionally the authors of the scepticism which their theory is 
the means of generating; while a still greater number—who, indeed, are of 
little consideration either on the score of religion or learning—will denounce 
it as the mere ebullition of ignorance and bigotry, which the least tincture of 
science would have been sufficient to suppress. There is no class of the 
learned perhaps so intolerant of criticism in this relation as the cultivators of 
the natural sciences, and none who have the misfortune to have so large a 
share of ostentatious vindicators and eulogists among infidels themselves, and 
that grade of paragraphists and critics—whose advocacy is almost equally 
undesirable—who only forage and skirmish in the suburbs of knowledge, and 
attempt to make themselves of consequence by affecting to be the patrons of 
learning, dogmatizing on subjects with which they have little acquaintance and 
assailing and aspersing those whom they think they may safely abuse. The 
question has been largely debated by geologists themselves ever since the 
dawn of the science, and is still in dispute. Scarce a volume appears on the 
subject without a chapter on this theme. Have they acquired an exclusive 
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themselves to the discovery and description of the great 
facts of the science ;—that the crust generally of the conti- 
nents and islands has received its present form since the 
creation of plants and animals; that it consists of a series 
of different rocky and earthy beds, in many places very 
numerous and of great depth, which have either been 
deposited from the ocean or thrown up from beneath ; that 
many of them are interspersed with the relics of other 
rocks, and of plants, shells, the bones of fish, and the skele- 
tons of land quadrupeds, a large share of which are of 
species and genera that no longer exist ; and that subse- 
quently to their formation, most of them have been raised 
into new positions, contorted, dislocated, and broken into 
fragments; but they have, on the ground of these facts, 
framed theories respecting the causes of which they are the 
result, and the sources from which their materials were 
derived, that have led them to conclusions that conflict with 
the inspired account given in Genesis of the creation. Pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that they are the product of 
forces like those that are now giving birth to somewhat 


right to treat of it? Have all others forfeited their title to receive what God 
has revealed respecting the origin of the world, and vindicate that revelation 
from the impeachment which lies couched in the geological theory? If not, 
why is it not as legitimate a subject of inquiry and criticism as any other? 
The extreme sensitiveness which a certain class of geologists exhibit on the 
subject is the result, we apprehend, of weakness, rather than of strength; it 
has its origin in the consciousness that they are not able satisfactorily to recon- 
eile their theory with the teachings of the Scriptures ; not in a lofty feeling of 
injured innocence—not in a cloudless conviction that their system is not justly 
obnoxious to the charge. 

We seareely need say that we shall not confound the distinction between 
geologists themselves and the doctrines which they teach. The question we 
are to debate respects the import of their theory, not their personal 
reception or rejection of Christianity. That many of them are sincere 
believers in the inspiration of the Scriptures and of genuine piety, notwithstand- 
ing their geological theory, we do not doubt; that on some of them that 
theory, nevertheless, has a very unhappy influence, we regard as equally 
indisputable. But of that we shall, for the present, leave others to judge, and 
address ourselves exclusively to the bearing of the doctrines and implications 
of their theory on the inspired history of the creation and deluge, without 
deeming it necessary to offer any apology for stating and maintaining what 
the sacred word teaches on the subject, or pointing out the elements of their 
hypothesis, which are, in our judgment, at war alike with that record and with 
their own principles. To a candid discussion of the subject, no fair-minded 
man should object. 
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similar effects, as on volcanic mountains, ai the mouths of 
rivers, and on the shores of seas, they have inferred that 
their deposition must have occupied a period immensely 
larger than that which is assigned to the earth by the Mosaic 
record. If they are the result, they reason, of the chemical 
and mechanical forces that are now in activity, and operating 
with only their present intensity, instead of being the work 
of but six thousand years, they must have required an 
almost inconceivable duration; they must have been the 
growth of an incalculable round of ages.* And thence, 


* Thus Dr. Buckland says :— 


“The truth is, that all observers, however various may be their speculations 
respecting the secondary causes by which geological phenomena have been 
brought about, are now agreed in admitting the lapse of very long periods to 
have been an essential condition to the production of these phenomena. 

“ My fire now burns with fuel, and my lamp is shining with the light of 
gas, derived from coal that has been buried for countless ages in the deep and 
dark recesses of the earth. 

“We shall view them with less contempt when we learn from the records 
of geological history that there was a time when reptiles not only constituted 
the chief tenants and most powerful possessors of the earth, but extended 
their dominion also over the waters of the seas; and that the annals of their 
history may be traced back through thousands of years, antecedent to that latest 
point in the progressive stages of animal creation, when the first pair of the 
human race were called into existence.” —Bridg. Treat. pp. 13, 66, 167. 


Professor Sedgwick, of Cambridge, England, holds the same theory :— 


“We see, from the form and structure of the solid masses on the surface of 
the earth, that many parts of it have been elaborated during successive 
periods of time ; and if we cannot point out the first traces of organic life, we 
can find at least an indication of its beginning. During the evolution of 
countless succeeding ages, mechanical and chemical laws seem to have under- 
gone no change; but tribes of sentient beings were created and lived their 
time upon earth. At succeeding epochs new tribes of beings were called into 
existence, not,merely as the progeny of those that had appeared before them, 
bpt as new and living proofs of creative interference ; and, though formed on 
the same plan, and bearing the same marks of wise contrivance, oftentimes as 
unlike those creatures which preceded them as if they had been matured in a 
different portion of the universe, and cast upon the earth by the collision of 
another planet. At length, within a few thousand years of the days in which 
we live (a period short indeed if measured by the physical monuments of the 
past) man and his fellow beings are placed upon the earth.”— Discourse on the 
Studies of the University of Cambridge, 1833. 

“ By the geometer were measured the regions of space and the relative dis- 
tance of the heavenly bodies ; by the geologist myriads of ages were reckoned, 
not by arithmetical computation, but by a train of physical events—a succes- 
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unfortunately, mistaking that conclusion from a mere hypo- 
thesis for a scientific induction from those facts, and elevat- 
ing it to the rank of a demonstrated truth, they have 
exhibited geology as contradicting the Scriptural history of 
the creation, and prepared the way for the inference that 
that history is not true, and cannot therefore have proceeded 
from God. For that conclusion is the logical consequence 
of their theory. It is incredible, they themselves admit, that 
the truths of science should be at war with the teachings of 
a divine revelation. It is impossible that God should make 
a communication to us through one medium which he con- 
tradicts and confutes in another. But we know, they assert, 
that the great volume of nature, the vast monuments of the 
material world, proceeded from his hand; and on those 
indestructible tablets he has inscribed a record, which 
announces in the most unequivocal and emphatic terms that 
the earth and its organized and living races, with the excep- 
tion of man, instead of having been summoned into being, 
as Moses relates, only some six thousand years ago, had at 
that epoch existed through myriads and millions of ages. 
And contemplated thus, the inference is inevitable that the 
contradictory testimony of Moses is false, and cannot be 
from God. That Hebrew writer, it is said, may have been 
ignorant of the date of the creation; God cannot. Moses 
may have deliberately framed a fiction ; it is impossible that 
God should not have spoken the truth. 

That the supposed physical record thus contravenes the 
sacred history, is fully admitted and asserted, not merely by 
those geologists who are avowedly sceptical, but by many who 
receive the Scriptures as a revelation. Thus a writer in a 
foreign journal, in vindicating their theory, says :— 


sion of phenomena in the animate and inanimate worlds—signs which con- 
vey to our minds more definite ideas than figures can do of the immensity of 
time.” —Lyell’s Principles of Geology, p. 68. 


“We cannot but believe that every impartial mind, which fairly examines 
this subject, will be foreed to the conclusion that the facts of geology do teach, 
as conelusively as any science not founded on mathematics can teach, that the 
globe must have existed during a period indefinitely long anterior to the crea- 
tion of man. We are not aware that any practical and thorough geologist 
doubts this, whatever are his views in respect to revelation.”—Hitchcock’s 
Geology and Revelation, p. 22. 
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“Geology is accused of inculcating views with respect to the 
formation of the planet we inhabit, irreconcilable with those state- 
ments which may be gathered from the book of Genesis. 

“ We have always thought the wisest and most consistent course 
for divines to pursue with regard to this delicate question, would be 
that of maintaining, to the full extent, the inspiration of the sacred 
volume on all facts involving the history, prospects, and moral con- 
dition of man ; but allowing a greater latitude in regard to those 
portions which relate to natural phenomena, with which these facts 
are in no wise concerned. It seems reasonable to expect that a book, 
intended for our moral guidance, should be exempt from error wher- 
ever we are to look in it for the regulation of our conduct ; but that 
the deity, who « oes not interfere unnecessarily, should have withheld 
any extraordinary assistance from such portions as relate to natural 
phenomena, in which man has no vital concern. Indeed, any revela- 
tion on such points as those would have been not only superfluous, 
but subversive of some of the great ends for which the book of 
nature has been unfolded, which appears to have been intended to 
awaken our appetite for inquiry, to afford a fit and healthy exercise 
for our reasoning faculties, and to impart glimpses of the great 
designs of the Creator in the system of the universe. Granting this 
to be the case, there seems an @ priori improbability that the writ- 
ings of Moses should contain any precise information on such subjects 
as these; for the condition of the globe before the creation of man 
is clearly as irrelevant to the objects for which revelation was 
specially intended, as the question whether the moon has inhabitants 
Titerary Gazette, 1834, 





or is endowed with an atmosphere.” 


p. 770. 


The irreconcilableness of the history of the creation in 
Genesis with the views of geologists, is thus exhibited as so 
clear and indisputable that no safe course is left to divines 
but to admit that those portions of “the sacred volume 
which relate to natural phenomena” are not inspired, nor free 
from error, and that there is an intrinsic improbability, from 
the nature of the subject, that “the writings of Moses should 
contain any precise information” respecting such events. 
As “natural phenomena” include not only the effects pro- 
duced by the omnipotent fiat in the six days of the creation, 
but all that were observable by the senses, and the theopha- 
nies, therefore, miraculous works and historical events 
recorded in the Scriptures; this sweeping doctrine, which 
surrenders all that the most eager infidel could ask, would 
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not have been advanced had not its author felt the most 
unhesitating conviction that the narrative of the creation in 
Genesis cannot be conciliated with his views of the facts of 


geology.* 

Professor Sedgwick, a clergyman of the establishment and 
a distinguished geologist, indicates in an equally emphatic 
manner his conviction that it is wholly impracticable to har- 
monize the sacred record with the doctrines of the science. 
He says :— 


“The only way of escape from all difficulties pressing upon the 
question of cosmogony, is to consider the old strata of the earth as 
monuments of a date long anterior to the existence of man and to 
the times contemplated in the moral records of his creation. The 
Bible is then left to rest upon its own appropriate evidence, and its 
interpretation is committed to the learning and good sense of the 
critic and the commentator; while geology is allowed to stand on its 
own basis, and the philosopher to follow the investigations of physi- 
eal truth wherever they may lead him, without any dread of evil 
consequences.” —Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cam- 
bridge, p. 108. 


* That such is the result to which that supposition leads, is indicated by 
another British journalist, in animadverting on it. 

“If the Bible speaks at all, it speaks truly; and it is utterly subversive of 
its authority to make one degree of inspiration for its moral declarations, and 
a lower, which is none at all, for its physical statements. Many geologists think 
that they can so explain the first chapter of Genesis as, without violence, to 
reconcile it with the known facts of geology; in this there is no shadow of 
scepticism. Others go further, and confess that they have no hypothesis by 
which they can do so; but even this, éf this be all, is only a confession of igno- 
rance ; but to advance one step beyond this, is to open the floodgates of infide- 
lity ; as even some professed Christians have allowed themselves to do, by 
treating the Mosaic cosmogony as a tradition or allegory, and not as a correct 
record of actual facts. Thus we find the Rev. Baden Powell, the Savilian 
Professor of Geometry at Oxford, in a sermon entitled Revelation and Science, 
saying :— 

“<Tf we look at the actual case of the writings of Moses, it is surely in 
every way the most probable supposition that tradition had preserved some 
legendary memorials of primeval events, and that the origin of the world had 
been recorded in a poetical cosmogony. As introductory to the revelatioa, 
Moses then put a religious application upon such memorials, for the stronger 
sanction of the enactments of that law to the Israelites, and adopted them for 
the illustration of religious truths, and as the vehicles of moral instruction to 
the chosen people.’”—Ch. Obser., June, 1834, pp. 369, 370. 


It is thus, according to Professor Powell, in every relation, a mere fiction. 
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No terms could show more decisively that the history the 
Bible gives of the creation is felt to be wholly irreconcilable 
with his geological theory. If coincident with each other, 
if not in the most palpable collision, why, in order to escape 
pressing difficulties, assume, in direct contravention of the 
fact, that the Bible utters nothing on the subject of the 
earth’s creation ?* 

Though the conviction of these writers of the impossibi- 
lity of reconciling those two views of the creation, is, in 
our judgment, legitimate, and had better be acknowledged 
than disguised, a great number of geologists recoil from it, 
and the startling and self-contradictious methods proposed by 
them for evading the abandonment, with which it is felt to 
be fraught, of the inspiration of the Scriptures, and main- 
tain, some on one supposition and some on another, that the 
sacred narrative and the geological theory are consistent 
with each other. 

The principal hypotheses which have been advanced for 
the purpose of reconciling them are stated in the following 
manner by the Rev. W. D. Conybeare, Englaiid, a clergy- 
man of the establishment, and an eminent geologist :— 


“We may, perhaps, without real violence to the inspired writer, 
regard the periods of the creation recorded by Moses, and expressed 
under the term of days, not to have designated ordinary days of 
twenty-four hours, but periods of definite but considerable length. 


* It is not easy, however, to see what way this expedient presents “ of 
escape from all difficulties pressing upon the question.” How is a considera- 
tion of “the old strata of the earth as monuments of a date long anterior to 
the existence of man, and the times contemplated in the moral records of his 
creation,” to prevent them from being regarded as contradicting that record? 
To admit and proclaim that they are totally incompatible with each other, is 
a singular method of escaping the difficulties of their irreeoncilableness, or of 
suppressing debate respecting it! The fact that geologists may adopt that 
hypothesis respecting their relations to each other, cannot exempt the critic 
and commentator from the necessity of interpreting the Bible by its proper 
laws, and defending it from the imputation of error, which that hypothesis 
casts on it. How, moreover, is “the Bible to rest upon its own appropriate 
evidence,” if that evidence is admitted to be confuted by “the old strata of 
the earth?” An extraordinary expedient really of avoiding an impeachment 
of the truth and inspiration of the Bible! Professor 8. is here guilty, we 
apprehend, of what he denounces as a “sinful indiscretion” in those who 
attempt to evade the difficulty by extending the periods of time implied in the 
six days of creation. 
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Those who embrace this opinion will, 3f course, assign 
the formation of the secondary strata, in great part at least, to those 
days of creation, and we have the authority of several divines for 
such an interpretation. 

But “it does not seem inconsistent with the authority of the sacred 
historian to suppose that, after recording im the first sentence of 
Genesis the fundamental fact of the original formation of all things 
by the will of an intelligent Creator, he may pass, sub silentio, some 
intermediate state, whose ruins formed the chaotic mass he proceeds 
to describe, and out of which, according to his further narrative, the 
present order of our portion of the universe was educed. Upon this 
supposition, the former world, whose remains we explore, may have 
belonged to this intermediate xra.”*— Outlines of the Geology of 
Eng. and Wales. Introd. pp. lix., lx. 


These expedients, however, have only served to show in 
a more decisive manner the impracticability of their concilia- 
tion. Thus the assumption that the word day, in the narra- 
tive of the successive acts of the creation, instead of signify- 
ing the time of a revolution of the earth on its axis, denotes 
a vast indefinite period of cycles, or centuries, is in direct 
contradiction to the passage itself, which defines each of the 
six days as consisting of an evening and morning; «. e. the 
period of a complete revolution of the earth on its axis. 
“And God divided the light from the darkness; and God 
called the light Day, and the darkness he called Night ; and 
the evening and the morning”—which were the darkness 
and light of twenty-four hours—‘were the first day.”— 
Chap. i. 4, 5. This is confirmed also by the announcement 
at the institution of the law at Sinai, that “in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that in 





* He adopts the last of these hypotheses, as is seen from the following pas- 
sage in an article from him in the Christian Observer, May, 1834 :— 


, “Not the mere theoretical views of geologists alone, but the conelusions 
which appear by the most cogent logical necessity to result from the pheno- 
mena of the structure of the earth’s surface, and the variety and order of the 
very numerous series of organic remains imbedded in the strata, do undoubt- 
edly appear to require periods of very considerable duration, and to indicate 
that very many ages had elapsed before ‘the diapason closing full in man,’ a 
new exertion of the creative energy, made in its own image a being of 
higher intellectual and moral capacities as the head of its other terrestrial 
works,”—P. 308. 
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them is.’’—Exodus xx. 11. As we have thus the explicit tes- 
timony of the Most High himself that the days of the crea- 
tion were ordinary days, to assign to the word so totally dif- 
ferent and unnatural a meaning, is to contravene his own 
definition and use of it. It is, in fact, nothing less than to 
impeach the veracity of his declaration in one passage, in 
order to save his word from a charge of falsehood in another. 
So self-confuting a device, instead of answering its purpose, 
could only serve to impress those who carefully scrutinized 
it with a profounder feeling of the contrariety of the two 
representations, and of their hopeless perplexity who could 
rely on such an expedient for their conciliation. Accord- 
ingly, though advanced with much confidence, and for a 
time accepted by many, it was soon seen to be untenable, 
and is now, we believe, generally rejected by geologists.* 
The other expedientt—the assumption that the creation of 





* Thus Professor Sedgwick discards it, and pronounces those guilty “of a 
sinful indiscretion” “ who have endeavored to bring the natural history of the 
earth into a literal accordance with the book of Genesis, first by greatly 
extending the periods of time implied by the six days of creation; and 
secondly, by endeavoring to show that under this new interpretation of its 
words, the narrative of Moses may be supposed to comprehend and describe 
in order the successive epochs of geology.”—Discourse. 


+ This view is held by Dr. Buckland :— 


“The Mosaic narrative commences with a declaration that ‘in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.’ These few words of Genesis may be 
fairly appealed to by the geologist as containing a brief statement of the 
creation of the material elements, at a time distinetly preceding the operations 
of the first day; it is nowhere affirmed that God created the heaven and the 
earth in the first day, but in the beginning ; this beginning may have been an 
epoch at an unmeasured distance, followed by periods of undefined duration, 
during which all the physical operations disclosed by geology were going on.” 
—Bridgewater Treat., p. 20. 


It is maintained also by Professor Sedgwick and many others. 


“The Bible instructs us that man and other living things have been placed 
but a few years upon the earth, and the physical monuments of the world 
bear witness to the same truth. If the astronomer tells us of myriads of 
worlds not spoken of in the sacred records, the geologist in like manner 
proves (not by arguments from analogy, but by the incontrovertible evidence 
of physical phenomena) that there were former conditions of our planet, sepa- 
rated from each other by vast intervals of time, during which man and the 
other creatures of his own date had not beer called into being. Periods such 
as these belong not therefore to the moral history of our race, and come 
neither within the letter nor the spirit of revelation. Between the first crea- 
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the heavens and earth in the beginning, announced in the 
first verse, was not included in the first of the six days’ 
work, but took place at the distance of innumerable ages, and 
that, in the interval between that and the creation narrated 
by Moses, there was a series of creations and destructions of 
vegetable and animal races—is equally at variance with the 
representation in v. 4, 5, that the darkness, which was divided 
from the day—which must have embraced that of the whole 
space between the first creative fiat and the production of 
light—was called night, and formed part of the first day. It 
is also in direct contradiction to the declaration of the 
Almighty at Sinai, that “in six days he made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is;” in which the creation 
of the heavens and earth is as specifically assigned to the six 
days, as the plants, fish, fowls, and beasts are, with which the 
earth and sea were peopled. It is, like the former, accord- 
ingly nothing else than an attempt to bring this passage into 
harmony with the theory of geology, by impeaching the 
veracity of the other ; or to clear the word of God from the 
charge of falsehood by transferring that charge to himself! 
Apart from this consideration, also, the supposition of 
such an omission is unnatural and improbable. If such a 
vast interval, and occupied by such a stupendous series of 
creative acts, intervened between the fiat which called the 
heavens and earth into existence, and the six days of the 





tion of the earth and the day in which it pleased God to place man upon it, 
who shall define the interval? On this question Seripture is silent. But that 
silence destroys not the meaning of those physical monuments of his power that 
God has put before our eyes; giving us at the same time faculties whereby 
we may interpret them and comprehend their meaning. If the Bible be a 
rule of life and faith, a record of our moral destinies, it is not, I repeat, nor 
does it pretend to be, a revelation of natural science.”—Discourse on the Studies 
of the University, Cambridge. 


A writer in the Christian Observer also advances it in the following form, 
quoted from a friend :— 


“T regard Genesis i. 1 as an universal proposition, intended to contradict all 
the heathen systems, which supposed the eternity of matter, or polytheism, or 
any notion inconsistent with the infinite perfections of the one great Creator ; 
and ver. 2 I regard as proceeding to take up our planet in a state of ruin from 
a former condition, and describing a succession of phenomena, effected in part 
by the laws of nature (which are no more than our expressions of God’s 
observed method of working), and in part by the immediate exercise of divine 
power directing and creating.”—Christian Observer, May, 1834. 
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Mosaic creation, why should the Most High, in professedly 
giving a history of his work, pass them in total silence, and 
frame the narrative so as necessarily to mislead his creatures 
in respect to the date and history of the earth? If, as geo- 
logy asserts, the strata form an indubitable record of those 
creations, the recital of them in the history in Genesis, 80 
far from unimportant, was obviously necessary, both to his 
vindication, and to the just instruction of his creatures. To 
exclude it, was to place them under an unavoidable necés- 
sity either of misconceiving or distrusting him, and prepare 
the way for theit being betrayed into the most fatal errors. 
For as the sole creation in our system which he claims is 
that of the six days, including the fiat by which the heavens 
and the earth were called into existence, if there were other 
previous creations equally important, what could suggest 
itself so naturally as the reason that they were not claimed 
by him, as that they were not in fact his? But it is wholly 
unlike his procedure, and incompatible with his perfections, 
thus to place them under a seeming logical necessity of 
doubting that he is the author of his own works. The sup- 
position of such an omission in the narrative he has given 
of the creation, is thus in every relation wholly improbable. 

These considerations, then,—which are hereafter to be 
confirmed by others equally decisive and emphatic,—suffi- 
ciently show that the expedients by which it has been sup- 
posed that the narrative in Genesis is brought into harmony 
with the doctrines of geology, so far from answering that 
end, only serve to demonstrate that their reconciliation is 
impossible. 

The theory of the existence of the earth and its races 
through innumerable ages, is thus in direct antagonism with 
that part of the Mosaic record which defines the period of 
the creation, and if held to be true, renders the conclusion 
natural and unavoidable, that that record is not. And such, 
it is well known, is the result to which it carries great num- 
bers of those to whom it is taught. Wherever advanced by 
a popular lecturer, and exhibited as a truth that is demon- 
strated by the strata of the earth, there it will be found it has 
left the impression very generally on the hearers that the 
Mosaic account of the creation is convicted of error; and 
thence cannot be regarded as having been written by inspi 
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ration. It has, indeed, been so boldly and speciously taught 
for many years in books, in laboratories, in lyceums, in 
popular lectures and sermons, that it has become a very 
common impression with the young that the fixst chapter of 
Genesis is mistaken and without authority.* 

But that inference, if adopted, cannot be restricted to that 
chapter. To pronounce the history there given a fiction, 
because of its representation that the heavens, the earth, 
and the sea and all that in them is, were created in six 
days, is to make it logically necessary to deny the inspi- 
ration of every other part of the book, and of the law that 
is associated with it; as that representation was expressly 
reaffirmed by the Most High himself at Sinai, incorporated 
in the law of the sabbath, and presented as the reason of 


* “The circulation of systems of natural history contrary to the Mosaic 
revelation has been greatly extended, by representing them,” as the theory 
held by Dr. Buckland, Professor Sedgwick, and others does, “as wholly uncon- 
nected with Christianity, the certainty of which, it is said, is independent of that 
of the Jewish religion, or at least of the first chapters of Genesis: an assertion 
which even a number of Christian ministers have been made to believe. It 
is thus that a great number of individuals have allowed themselves to be 
earried away by pretended natural science, without being aware of its 
tendency ; that it has become a kind of fashion; that its general results, 
exhibited as demonstrated propositions, have been circulated through all 
classes of society; and that, at length, the greater part of those who pretend 
to any information, are fearful of incurring the charge of ignorance, if they 
do not side with those who consider the first of our sacred books as a fiction. 

. The consequence is, that men of letters who are not naturalists, putting 
implicit faith in what is so positively asserted to be the evidence of nature, 
have reproduced some arguments against revelation, which otherwise would 
not have had any influence."—De Luc’s Letters to Blumenbach, pp. 46, 43. 


A writer in the Christian Observer, for May, 1834, says of the difficulties of 
the question: “We are come to where four crossroads meet; for, first, we 
must deny th al facts and inferences ; or, secondly, we must give up 
the popular interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis, and reconcile thé 
facta to the sacred text by a new one; or, thirdly, we must deny that the 
Bible touches at all upon the question; or, fourthly, we must give up the 


inspiration of the Bible aa to its phwar al statements.” 

‘If some plan of reconciliation be not devised, we are at the merey of the infidel, 
who, in spite of all our protests and reasonings, will not fail to prejudice the 
cause of revelat by appeals to persons of education and influence, setting 


before them the phveiceal facts and nelusionsa, and telling them that their 
religious instructors refuse to listen to them, and instead of showing then 
that the inspire! narrative hot opposed te actual phenomena, would at once 
top inv estigel ve heretical amd Liasphemwun —ip Sa 3146 
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them is.”’—Exodus xx. 11. As we have thus the explicit tes- 
timony of the Most High himself that the days of the crea- 
tion were ordinary days, to assign to the word so totally dif- 
ferent and unnatural a meaning, is to contravene his own 
definition and use of it. It is, in fact, nothing less than to 
impeach the veracity of his declaration in one passage, in 
order to save his word from a charge of falsehood in another. 
So self-confuting a device, instead of answering its purpose, 
could only serve to impress those who carefully scrutinized 
it with a profounder feeling of the contrariety of the two 
representations, and of their hopeless perplexity who could 
rely on such an expedient for their conciliation. Accord- 
ingly, though advanced with much confidence, and for a 
time accepted by many, it was soon seen to be untenable, 
and is now, we believe, generally rejected by geologists.* 
The other expedient+—the assumption that the creation of 





* Thus Professor Sedgwick discards it, and pronounces those guilty “of a 
sinful indiscretion” “ who have endeavored to bring the natural history of the 
earth into a literal accordance with the book of Genesis, first by greatly 
extending the periods of time implied by the six days of creation; and 
secondly, by endeavoring to show that under this new interpretation of its 
words, the narrative of Moses may be supposed to comprehend and describe 
in order the successive epochs of geology.”—Discourse. 


+ This view is held by Dr. Buckland :— 


“The Mosaic narrative commences with a declaration that ‘in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.’ These few words of Genesis may be 
fairly appealed to by the geologist as containing a brief statement of the 
ereation of the material elements, at a time distinetly preceding the operations 
of the first day; it is nowhere affirmed that God created the heaven and the 
earth in the first day, but in the beginning ; this beginning may have been an 
epoch at an unmeasured distance, followed by periods of undefined duration, 
during which all the physical operations disclosed by geology were going on.” 
—Bridgewater Treat., p. 20. 


It is maintained also by Professor Sedgwick and many others. 

“The Bible instructs us that man and other living things have been placed 
but a few years upon the earth, and the physical monuments of the world 
bear witness to the same truth. If the astronomer tells us of myriads of 
worlds not spoken of in the sacred records, the geologist in like manner 
proves (not by arguments from analogy, but by the incontrovertible evidence 
of physical phenomena) that there were former conditions of our planet, sepa- 
rated from each other by vast intervals of time, during which man and the 
other creatures of his own date had not been called into being. Periods such 
as these belong not therefore to the moral history of our race, and come 
neither within the letter nor the spirit of revelation. Between the first crea- 
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the heavens and earth in the beginning, announced in the 
first verse, was not included in the first of the six days’ 
work, but took place at the distance of innumerable ages, and 
that, in the interval between that and the creation narrated 
by Moses, there was a series of creations and destructions of 
vegetable and animal races—is equally at variance with the 
representation in v. 4, 5, that the darkness, which was divided 
from the day—which must have embraced that of the whole 
space between the first creative fiat and the production of 
light—was called night, and formed part of the first day. It 
is also in direct contradiction to the declaration of the 
Almighty at Sinai, that “in six days he made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is;” in which the creation 
of the heavens and earth is as specifically assigned to the six 
days, as the plants, fish, fowls, and beasts are, with which the 
earth and sea were peopled. It is, like the former, accord- 
ingly nothing else than an attempt to bring this passage into 
harmony with the theory of geology, by impeaching the 
veracity of the other; or to clear the word of God from the 
charge of falsehood by transferring that charge to himself! 
Apart from this consideration, also, the supposition of 
such an omission is unnatural and improbable. If such a 
vast interval, and occupied by such a stupendous series of 
creative acts, intervened between the fiat which called the 
heavens and earth into existence, and the six days of the 











tion of the earth and the day in which it pleased God to place man upon it, 
who shall define the interval? On this question Scripture is silent. But that 
silence destroys not the meaning of those physical monuments of his power that 
God has put before our eyes; giving us at the same time faculties whereby 
we may interpret them and comprehend their meaning. If the Bible be a 
rule of life and faith, a record of our moral destinies, it is not, I repeat, nor 
does it pretend to be, a revelation of natural science.”—Discourse on the Studies 
of the University, Cambridge. 


A writer in the Christian Observer also advances it in the following form, 
quoted from a friend :— 


“I regard Genesis i. 1 as an universal proposition, intended to contradict all 
the heathen systems, which supposed the eternity of matter, or polytheism, or 
any notion inconsistent with the infinite perfections of the one great Creator ; 
and ver. 2 I regard as proceeding to take up our planet in a state of ruin from 
a former condition, and describing a succession of phenomena, effected in part 
by the Jaws of nature (which are no more than our expressions of God’s 
observed method of working), and in part by the immediate exercise of divine 
power directing and creating.”—Christian Observer, May, 1834. 
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Mosaic creation, why should the Most High, in professedly 
giving a history of his work, pass them in total silence, and 
frame the narrative so as necessarily to mislead his creatures 
in respect to the date and history of the earth? If, as geo- 
logy asserts, the strata form an indubitable record of those 
creations, the recital of them in the history in Genesis, so 
far from unimportant, was obviously necessary, both to his 
vindication, and to the just instruction of his creatures. To 
exclude it, was to place them under an unavoidable neces- 
sity either of misconceiving or distrusting him, and prepare 
the way for theit being betrayed into the most fatal errors. 
For as the sole creation in our system which he claims is 
that of the six days, including the fiat by which the heavens 
and the earth were called into existence, if there were other 
previous creations equally important, what could suggest 
itself so naturally as the reason that they were not claimed 
by him, as that they were not in fact his? But it is wholly 
unlike his procedure, and incompatible with his perfections, 
thus to place them under a seeming logical necessity of 
doubting that he is the author of his own works. The sup- 
position of such an omission in the narrative he has given 
of the creation, is thus in every relation wholly improbable. 

These considerations, then,—which are hereafter to be 
confirmed by others equally decisive and emphatic,—suff- 
ciently show that the expedients by which it has been sup- 
posed that the narrative in Genesis is brought into harmony 
with the doctrines of geology, so far from answering that 
end, only serve to demonstrate that their reconciliation is 
impossible. 

The theory of the existence of the earth and its races 
through innumerable ages, is thus in direct antagonism with 
that part of the Mosaic record which defines the period of 
the creation, and if held to be true, renders the conclusion 
natural and unavoidable, that that record is not. And such, 
it is well known, is the result to which it carries great num- 
bers of those to whom it is taught. Wherever advanced by 
a popular lecturer, and exhibited as a truth that is demon- 
strated by the strata of the earth, there it will be found it has 
left the impression very generally on the hearers that the 
Mosaic account of the creation is convicted of error; and 
thence cannot be regarded as having been written by inspi- 
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ration. It has, indeed, been so boldly and speciously taught 
for many years in books, in laboratories, in lyceums, in 
popular lectures and sermons, that it has become a very 
common impression with the young that the first chapter of 
Genesis is mistaken and without authority.* 

But that inference, if adopted, cannot be restricted to that 
chapter. To pronounce the history there given a fiction, 
because of its representation that the heavens, the earth, 
and the sea and all that in them is, were created in six 
days, is to make it logically necessary to deny the inspi- 
ration of every other part of the book, and of the law that 
is associated with it; as that representation was expressly 
reaffirmed by the Most High himself at Sinai, incorporated 
in the law of the sabbath, and presented as the reason of 





* “The circulation of systems of natural history contrary to the Mosaic 
revelation has been greatly extended, by representing them,” as the theory 
held by Dr. Buckland, Professor Sedgwick, and others does, “as wholly uncon- 
nected with Christianity, the certainty of which, it is said, is independent of that 
of the Jewish religion, or at least of the first chapters of Genesis: an assertion 
which even a number of Christian ministers have been made to believe. It 
is thus that a great number of individuals haye allowed themselves to be 
carried away by pretended natural science, without being aware of its 
tendency ; that it has become a kind of fashion; that its general results, 
exhibited as demonstrated propositions, have been circulated through all 
classes of society; and that, at length, the greater part of those who pretend 
to any information, are fearful of incurring the charge of ignorance, if they 
do not side with those who consider the first of our sacred books as a fiction. 

. . . The consequence is, that men of letters who are not naturalists, putting 
implicit faith in what is so positively asserted to be the evidence of nature, 
have reproduced some arguments against revelation, which otherwise would 
not have had any influence.”—De Lac’s Letters to Blumenbach, pp. 46, 47. 


A writer in the Christian Observer, for May, 1834, says of the difficulties of 
the question: “We are come to where four cross-roads meet; for, first, we 
must deny the geological facts and inferences ; or, secondly, we must give up 
the popular interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis, and reconcile the 
facts to the sacred text by a new one; or, thirdly, we must deny that the 
Bible touches at all upon the question; or, fourthly, we must give up the 
inspiration of the Bible as to its physical statements.” 


“If some plan of reconciliation be not devised, we are at the mercy of the infidel, 
who, in spite of all our protests and reasonings, will not fail to prejudice the 
eause of revelation, by appeals to persons of education and influence, setting 
before them the physical facts and conclusions, and telling them that their 
religious instructors refuse to listen to them, and instead of showing them 
that the inspired narrative is not opposed to actual phenomena, would at once 
stop investigation as heretical and blasphemous,”—Pp, 313, 314, 
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the consecration of that day to rest, and was renewed again 
to Moses, on delivering to him the tables on which it was 
written. ‘Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work; 
but the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: in 
it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates: For in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day, and hallowed it.” 
Exodus xx. 11. ‘ Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep 
the sabbath to observe the sabbath throughout their genera- 
tions, a perpetual covenant, a sign between me and the 
children of Israel for ever; for in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, and on the seventh day he rested and 
was refreshed.” Exodus xxxi. 16, 17. It is incredible that 
God should have thus with his own voice repeated that de- 
claration on his revealing himself in glory to the Israelitish 
people at Sinai, and institution of the law, and graven it with 
his own finger on the tables of stone, if it was not true, if it 
were such a sheer and enormous error as modern geology 
represents. It was impossible from his rectitude. There 
would then have been no conceivable motive for founding 
the institution of the sabbath on such a reason. As he had 
a perfect right to establish it, independently of the conside- 
ration whether he created the world and its vegetable and 
animal races in six days, or any other period, why should 
he offer his having accomplished it in six days, and rested 
the seventh, as the reason of his consecrating the seventh as 
a day of rest, unless he had actually wrought it in those six 
days? It is infinitely impossible that he should have 
renewed and ratified that declaration in so solemn a manner, 
and made it an element of his legislation that was for ever 
to be kept before the eyes of mankind, if, as geology teaches, 
it is confuted by his natural works, that are equally open to 
their inspection; if the strata of the earth which they were 
soon to explore and read, contain a record which shows 
that the date of the creation was innumerable ages earlier. 
It would have been to overthrow his authority, instead of 
establishing it. If, then, as geology contends, the record on 
the tables of the law is convicted of falsehood by another 
record which he has graven in ineffaceable characters on the 
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strata of the earth, it is impossible that that law can have 
proceeded from him, and the whole system of legislation asso- 
ciated with it must, like the first chapter of Genesis, be 
rejected as a fiction. To suppose it can be otherwise, is to 
suppose that he has, in the most momentous act of his 
administration, proclaimed a falsehood which was soon to be 
detected by his creatures, and place them under an inevitable 
necessity of distrusting his truth, his uprightness, and his 
wisdom. 

Nor does that conclusion terminate at this point. If that 
announcement from Sinai, and ratification of the history of 
the creation given in Genesis, is held to be a fiction, it 
must of necessity lead to the rejection of the whole Penta- 
teuch as a fabrication. If, without any conceivable motive, 
and against every consideration that would govern a wise 
and holy being, a misrepresentation so stupendous, and so 
sure to be detected and exposed, is incorporated in the 
decalogue itself, both as it is represented to have been pro- 
nounced by the Almighty Lawgiver, and written by him on 
the tables of stone, what certainty can be felt that any of 
the other recitals or declarations are not equally false? If 
no trust is to be placed in the awful attestations which God 
is represented to have given to that part of the law, no other 
attestations which he is said to have given the other enact- 
ments and institutions can be entitled to reliance. Neither 
visible theophanies, audible voices, miracles, nor prophecies, 
which are declared to have attended the communication of 
commands, and to have shown that they were from him, 
can yield them any corroboration. Instead, it would be 
absolutely incredible that the whole was not in an equal 
measure a fabrication. 

But the rejection of the Pentateuch as false in its claims 
to a divine origin and authority, would necessarily draw 
after it the rejection also of all the other books of the Old 
Testament; for they all recognise the truth of the Penta- 
teuch, and proceed on its histories, enactments, and institu- 
tions, as verities. They exhibit the Israelitish nation as 
sustaining that relation to God which the Pentateuch repre- 
sents; and the priesthood, the sacrifices, the covenants, the 
promises, and the whole system of laws, as instituted by God, as 
that record relates. If they are not his work, it is impossible 
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that the other should be. But their rejection draws after it 
also as necessarily the rejection of the New Testament; for the 
latter ratifies, in the fullest manner, all the great historical 
statements, enactments, and religious institutions of the for- 
mer, and it is on them that the work of redemption which 
it reveals is founded. If the Mosaic history of the creation 
and fall, the destruction of the ancient world, the adoption 
of the Israelites as a peculiar people, their deliverance from 
Egypt, the proclamation of the law at Sinai, institution of 
the priesthood sacrifices and rites of worship, and the inter- 
positions, commands, and revelations that are recorded by 
the prophets that followed, are not from God, it is impossible 
that the New Testament can be, which everywhere recog- 
nises them as realities, and is dependent on them for its 
truth and propriety. 

The whole Bible, as a revelation, thus stands or falls with 
the first chapter of Genesis. This intimate connexion with 
other parts of the word of God, is, in a great degree, pecu- 
liar to that record of the creation. The histories, narratives, 
and even the enactments of many other chapters might be 
supposed to be supposititious, without necessarily destroying 
the credibility of the inspiration of the remainder. But the 
subversion of this, from its incorporation in the law of Sinai, 
necessarily carries with it the subversion of all that follows. 

These considerations sufficiently show, that the con- 
tradiction which the modern theory of geology presents 
to the record of the creation by Moses, naturally leads those 
who assent to it, to regard that record as erroneous, and pre- 
pares the way for a distrust and rejection of the whole 
Bible. The scepticism which it is known to excite and 
foster, is not gratuitous and causeless, but the logical result 
of such an impeachment of that part of the word of God, 
which is the foundation of all the rest. The question, there- 
fore, between the Bible and that theory, is one of the utmost 
interest. It is the question whether Christianity is credible 
and true, or whether it is contradicted and convicted of 
falsehood by the material works of the Creator. If it cannot 
be vindicated from the impeachment offered by the geologi- 
cal theory, it cannot be vindicated at all; but scepticism is 
unayoidable, and nothing is left for those who would be 
consistent, but to adopt and propagate it. The subject is 
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entitled, therefore, to the most serious consideration of all 
believers in revelation, and especially of the ministers of the 
gospel, whose office it is to teach and enforce the doctrines, 
laws, promises, and predictions of the Scriptures as commu- 
nications from God. They cannot, rationally, satisfy them- 
selves with mere presumptions, vague hopes, or undefined 
impressions, that the Bible is God’s word, although it may 
be contradicted by his works. They cannot consistently act 
as ministers, unless they can defend it from this imputation, 
and show that it is entitled to be received as a divine revela 
tion. They cannot fulfil their duty to those of their people 
who have been betrayed into scepticism, or are in danger 
of becoming its victims, unless able to point out the fallacies 
and errors of the system which impeaches it, and show that 
the works of God, instead of confuting or contravening it, 
are both in perfect harmony with it, and offer it the most 
clear and ample corroboration. 

Under the conviction that the theory which thus conflicts 
with it, is wholly mistaken, and may be easily refuted, and 
that its refutation and abandonment are demanded both by 
the interests of religion and the credit of geology, we shall 
proceed to point out the fallacy on which it rests, indicate 
proofs both from the record of Moses and from the earth,. 
hitherto overlooked by geologists, which demonstrate it to 
be erroneous; and finally suggest the view of the subject, 
which seems to us to be required alike by the word of God 
and the facts of the science. 

To prepare the way for the discussion, it is important to 
correct several misapprehensions and prejudices that exten- 
sively prevail, and are obstacles to a candid consideration.of 
the question. 

In the first place, the language which geological lecturers 
and writers are accustomed to use, has. produced the impres- 
sion that geology is a demonstrative science, having laws 
peculiar to itself, that are verified by the facts discovered in 
the strata of the earth; and thence, that the conclusions 
which they deduce from the strata, and embody in their 
systems, are the legitimate results of those laws, and as 
incontrovertible as the truths that are derived from the 
axioms or principles of other sciences. No misapprehension 
could be greater. Geology has no laws that are pecu- 
VOL. IV.—NO. IV. 35 
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liar to itself. It professedly tieats of the nature of the 
substances that constitute those parts of the crust of the 
globe that are accessible to our observation, and of the 
causes or forces to which they owe their present combina- 
tions and positions; and those forces are expressly defined 
as either chemical or mechanical ; or those of attraction, by 
which particles that have an affinity are united in crystals 
and other solid forms ; and those of fire and water, by which 
they are fused or disintegrated, and transported from one 
place to another. 
Thus, Dr. Buckland says :— 


“The history of the earth forms a large and complex subject of 
inquiry, divisible at its outset into two distinct branches, the first 
comprehending the history of unorganized mineral matter, and of 
the various changes through which it has advanced from the creation 
of its component elements to its actual condition; the second 
embracing the past history of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
and the successive modifications which these two great departments 
of nature have undergone, during the chemical and mechanical ope- 
rations that have affected the surface of our planet. 

“Tn tracing the history of these natural phenomena, we enter at 
once into the consideration of geological dynamics, including the 
nature and mode of operation of all kinds of physical agents, that 
have at any time and in any manner affected the surface and interior 
of the earth. In the foremost rank of these agents we find fire and 
water—those two universal and mighty disorganizing forces which 
have most materially influenced the condition of the globe. 

“The state of the ingredients of crystalline rocks has, in a great 
degree, been influenced by chemical and electro-magnetic forces, 
whilst that of stratified sedimentary deposits has resulted chiefly from 
the mechanical action of moving water, and has occasionally been modi- 
fied by large admixtures of animal and vegetable remains.”— Bridge- 
water T., pp. 34-37. 


“Tt is the province of geology to investigate the ancient natural 
history of the earth. To this purpose geologists must observe the 
effects of terrestrial agencies, both organic and inorganic, which are 
now in progress, in order to understand those which have been per- 
formed in earlier periods; they must inquire what changes now take 
place upon the land and in the sea; whether these be due to mechani- 
cal, chemical, or vital agency ; and compare these effects with the 
‘menuments of more ancient revolutions, and thus endeavour to trace 
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the physical conditions of the globe from the earliest period to the 
present date, so as to present a correct history of the successive steps 
by which it has been brought to its actual state, and made fit for 
the purposes which it now fulfils. 

“Tn the modern system of nature we recognise two great agencies 
employed in producing changes on the face of the globe. Warer, 
which wastes away grain by grain the elevated portions of the 
land, and deposits its spoils in lower situations, thus ever tending to 
equalize the levels of the surface. Fire, which raises matter in 
masses from the interior of the earth, and thus tends to increase the 
inequalities of its surface. Both of these agents are chemical ; water 
dissolves, heat fuses ; both act mechanically. The mechanical effects 
of water depend on the general force of gravitation, and ever tend 
downwards ; but the mechanical force of heat is independent of 
gravitation, and ever struggles to overcome it.”—Phillips’s Guide, 
pp. 3, 25. 

“Geology was defined to be the science which investigates the 
former changes that have taken place in the organic, as well as the. 
inorganic kingdoms of nature. As vicissitudes in the inorganic 
world are most apparent, and as on them all the fluctuations in the 
animate creation must in a great measure depend, they may claim 
our first consideration. The great agents of change in the inorganic 
world may be divided into two principal classes, the aqueous and 
the igneous. To the aqueous belong rain, rivers, torrents, springs, 
currents, and tides; to the igneous, volcanoes and earthquakes. 
Both these classes are instruments of decay as well as of reproduc- 
tion; but they may also be regarded as antagonist forces. For the 
aqueous agents are incessantly laboring to reduce the inequalities of 
the earth’s surface to a level ; while the igneous are equally active in 
restoring the unevenness of the external crust, partly by heaping up 
new matter in certain localities, and partly by depressing one portion 
and forcing out another of the earth’s envelope.”—Lyell’s Princi- 
ples, p. 191. 


He holds not only that all the facts which it is the pro- 
vince of the science to explain are to be referred to these 
causes, but that they are to be regarded as having been pro- 
duced by an agency of essentially the same energy as that 
by which they are now giving birth to similar effects ; as the 
result “ of one uniform system of change in the animate and 
inanimate world,” that has been in progress “ from the 
remotest periods,” and is to continue through all future 


time.—P. 188. 
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“ The materials of this inquiry are objects and actions ; the result 
constitutes inferences; and these are retrospective, as well as pre- 
sent and future. The retrospect is the material for a theory of the 
earth. 


OBJECTS. 


“The objects are the materials of the earth; the materials are 
rocks and fragments. Rocks and the larger fragments are composed 
of earths or of minerals, and of animal and vegetable matters com- 
pacted. They are compacted by mechanical approximation, or by 
chemical action. er by both united. 


ACTIONS. 


“ Actions are the results of animal and vegetable life and destruc- 
tion, of water and the force of gravity, or of fire. By organic pro- 
duction and destruction its objects become portions of the fragments, 
or form strata, or parts of these. By water and gravity the solid 
rocks are broken into fragments, and deposited on the land or 
beneath the water. By water animal remains are mineralized, and 
vegetable ones bituminized. Fire acts in voleanoes which are visible 
or invisible. [t elevates the superincumbent materials of the earth, 
whether solid or otherwise. 


RETROSPECT. 


“ The inferences from objects and actions connect the present with 
the past. The fragments and the solution of former rocks and 
earths in former water, produced the present stratified rocks. The 
effects of former fire produced the unstratified rocks with the conse- 
quences attributed to them. Former races of living animals and 
vegetables in different waters and on different lands, produced the 
objects of this nature now found in rocks and fragments. The sue- 
cessive connexions of distinct parallelisms among the stratified rocks 
infer as many distinct conditions of the globe. The time requisite 
for the production of stratified rocks, and for the reproduction of 
animals and vegetables, implies long intervals between each condi- 
tion. 

“ With respect to the future, it is inferred that the present actions 
are tending to produce a new condition analogous to that which 
is just past."—J. MeCulloch’s Geol. vol. i. pp. 11-15. 

“A practical observer ... needs no labored argument to satisfy 
him that if the stratified rocks were deposited in the manner the work 
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is now going on, immense periods of time were requisite. Even if 
he admit, what we are not disposed with some geologists to deny, 
that the causes now in operation did formerly act with greater energy 
than at present ; yet he will still see the necessity of allowing periods 
of time vastly extended to form the fossiliferous rocks, unless he 
admit without proof that the laws of nature have been changed.”— 
Hitchcock’s Geology and Revelation, p. 20. 


Some geologists hold the necessity of regarding the rate 
at which those causes are now generating their several 
effects, as the measure of the rapidity with which they pro- 
duced them at all former periods as so imperative, that to 
deny it were to strike from our hands all means of reasoning 
respecting them. 


“ All agree that the deposition of thick beds of limestone or clay 
replete with the exuviw of successive generations of marine or ter- 
restrial animals, interrupted too by several periods of convulsion, 
during which the existing races were in many cases destroyed, and 
new ones afterwards substituted, could not have been accomplished, 
conssstently with the present laws of nature, within a very short space 
of time. And if it be said that the processes which produced them 
may be imagined to have proceeded at a more rapid rate, and in a 
different manner at that period, than they do at the present, we 
reply, that such a supposition would strike at the root of every species 
of evidence ; for if the author of nature should have imparted to the 
constituents of the globe those characters and relations which at the 
present time would result from the operation of known causes con- 
tinued during a period of at least a certain duration, and yet have 
chosen to employ other agencies, of whose character and laws we 
know nothing, or have accomplished the whole by the immediate fiat 
of his omnipotence, there then is an end to all reasoning on the sub- 
ject."—Literary Gazette, 1834, p. 771.* 


They thus unite in regarding the effects which they 
attempt to explain as not only produced by the chemical and 


* He thus assumes that the causes to which the strata are to be referred, 
cannot have acted on any larger area, nor with any higher energy, than they 
now do; and that to suppose “the processes” to have taken place at a more 
rapid rate than at present, is to suppose that they were produced either by 
agencies of whose character we know nothing, or by the fiat of omnipotence; 
a mistake as obvious and absurd as it were to maintain that there can be no 
diversity in the strength and activity of chemical and mechanical forces. 
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mechanical forces that are now giving birth to somewhat simi- 
lar changes on the earth’s surface, but by agencies of essen- 
tially the same energy as those which they are now exerting. 

Geology has no laws, therefore, that are peculiar to 
itself, as the laws of optics are to light, and of gravity 
and motion to the phenomena of the solar system. In 
chemistry, experiments are made by which it is ascer- 
tained what substances have such an affinity for each other 
as to enter into combination; what the circumstances are in 
which their attractive powers act, what the proportions are 
in which they unite, and what the forms are which they 
assume. In like manner, experiments have been made with 
bodies dropped from a height, and projected into the atmo- 
sphere, by which it has been ascertained what the motions 
are of bodies in space acted on by gravity, and by gravity 
and a projectile force; and the laws of those motions taken 
as indicating the laws of all material bodies moving in space, 
have been generalized and employed in the solution of the 
movements of the bodies of the solar system. But no 
analogous experiments are made in geology, by which it is 
ascertained from what quarter materials mtist be drawn to 
form such strata as those of which the transition carboni- 
ferous and tertiary systems consist, or what the periods are 
which are required for their formation. No laws, conse- 
quently, can be deduced from the strata themselves by which 
it can be demonstrated, that vast periods have been employed 
in their deposition. They present no data from which that 
conclusion can be scientifically deduced. If drawn at all asa 
logical conclusion from a premise, it must be from an assump- 
tion or hypothesis, not from an ascertained fact, or demon- 
strated law of such formations. 

Geology, indeed, has no axioms, or generalized facts what- 
ever, except those, first, which respect the materials of which 
the different strata of the earth consist; secondly, the rela- 
tions which they sustain to each other, or the order in whi¢gh 
they are superimposed; and thirdly, the agents or media 
through which they were formed and placed in their present 
positions ; and they furnish no means of a scientific demon- 
stration of a different and higher class of truths, such as the 
existence of the world through an immeasurable round of 
ages. The facts, for example, that the strata are often very 
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numerous and of great thickness, that they consist of certain 
substances, and are arranged in a specific or uniform order, 
is no basis for the logical deduction of such a conclusion, 
just as the fact that the great pyramid of Egypt consists of 
a certain series of stones, of certain specific characters, and 
arranged in a certain order, is no logical ground for the 
inference that a vast series of ages was occupied in its erec- 
tion—inasmuch as the time required for its formation did not 
depend on the magnitude of the effect, but on the measure 
of the forces by which it was accomplished. 

It is not, therefore, a demonstrative science, in the usual 
sense of the term. Its facts do not furnish the media of 
deducing a set of general laws peculiar to itself, by which all 
the phenomena of which it treats can be explained. And 
consequently, it cannot, by possibility, furnish a scientific 
confutation of the Mosaic account of the creation. The 
fancy of such a demonstration is a mere fallacy, veiled under 
the forms of a philosophical induction ; and stated arithmeti- 
cally, is simply equivalent to the following problem in the 
rule of three :—As the depth of the primary strata or any 
one of them is to the period which was employed in its for- 
mation, so is the depth of the whole series to the periods 
which their deposition occupied—in which, as the second 
term, on which the problem turns, must be arbitrarily 
assumed, or guessed on only probable grounds, the result, 
instead of being scientifically demonstrated, is necessarily a 
mere deduction from a conjecture, and without value. 

Geology, accordingly, in place of a systematic body of 
truths deduced from a few primary axioms or laws, that are 
demonstrated by experiment, and furnish a scientific solu- 
tion of all the phenomena presented by the strata of the 
earth, consists only of facts or truths that are ascertained by 
observation. It is no more a demonstrative science than any 
other branch of knowledge that is acquired solely by that 
method, such as the topography of countries. The investi- 
gation of the fallen capitals of Assyria, by Botta, Layard, 
and others, and their theories respecting their date and 
destruction, presents a very exact parallel to it. Instead of 
an affair of axioms or laws, it is simply a question of sub- 
stances and their relations and conditions, that is determined 
by inspection. It is entitled, therefore, to the name of a 
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science in no higber sense than that it presents a minute and 
accurate description of the elements of which the crust of 
the earth is composed, the order in which the strata are 
arranged, their depth and extent, and the vegetable and ani- 
mal relics that are imbedded in them, and in some instances 
gives a probable hypothesis of the sources whence their 
materials were drawn, the means by which they were originally 
arranged horizontally, and the forces by which they have 
since been modified in structure, and thrown into their present 
conditions. ‘To accomplish anything beyond this, to demon- 
strate that the date of the creation was infinite ages ago, 
is wholly without its sphere. It might almost as well be 
assigned the task of determining any other date in chrono- 
logy, or resolving any other question with which it has no 
logical connexion. 

Another impression that needs to be corrected, to which 
the language and representations of writers on the subject 
have given birth, is, that no person can be competent to offer 
objections to the theories that are formed respecting it, except 
professed geologists themselves. An attempt by men of 
other pursuits to controvert their deductions, and especially 
by expositors and theologians, is treated as an ill-judged and 
absurd intrusion into a sphere for which they can have no 
qualifications—as nothing else indeed than an attempt to 
solve the problems of one branch of knowledge by the prin- 
ciples of another with which it has no affinity. Itis, accord- 
ingly, often met by mere .appeals to prejudice, repelled 
with sneers as unworthy of consideration, or denounced in 
terms of discourtesy and passion quite inconsistent with the 
calmness and impartiality of philosophers who regard them- 
selves as able to verify their doctrines by scientific processes, 
that have the force of unanswerable demonstration. That 
the works that are usually quoted as specimens of the ill- 
judged attempts of “the divine and man of letters” to treat 
of the subject, such as those of Penn, Nolon, and Cole, 
betray a very unfortunate inacquaintance with many of the 
topics which they discuss, and indulge in unjustifiable impu- 
tations on those whom they assail, we shall not deny. That 
they undertook a task for which they were inadequately 
qualified, is no ground, however, for the conclusion that no 
others who are not professors of the science can be war- 
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ranted in discussing it. Great as their errors are, they are 
not greater than those into which some of the geologists of 
their period fell; nor do the asperities in which they in- 
dulged transcend those that have disfigured the controversies 
which geologists have waged with each other. The objec- 
tion is absurd indeed, in the absolute form in which it is often 
presented, inasmuch as the question whether an argument 
against the geological theory is entitled to consideration or 
not, must depend on its character, not on the class from 
which it proceeds. 

In the first place, this opposition to the criticism of their 
theory by any except of their own profession, is chargeable 
with much the same inconsideration and injustice which 
they impute to the divines who venture to arraign their doc- 
trines at the bar of the Bible, and show that they contradict 
the history God has there given of the work of creation. For 
it certainly lies within the proper province of the sacred in- 
terpreter and theologian to ascertain what the import is of 
the record in Genesis, and of other parts of the sacred 
volume which treat of the creation, and to determine whether 
the dogmas of geology contravene it or not. They do not 
step out of their sphere in that part of their labors. It is 
their proper and peculiar province. They are equally in 
their sphere also when, on finding that the teachings of the 
sacred word are contradicted by the speculations of geolo- 
gists, they point out the error, and defend the Bible from 
the inferences which might otherwise be drawn against its 
inspiration. It is a task to which their profession directly 
calls them, and which they cannot refuse to fulfil, without a 
gross dereliction of their office. When, therefore, their ob- 
jectors charge them in doing this with transcending their 
proper profession, they are themselves guilty of the unfair- 
ness which they unjustly impute to them. It is the mere 
geologist, plainly, who quits his proper sphere, when he 
attempts to decide that the record of the creation in Genesis 
is not inconsistent with his theory of the age of the world— 
not the philologist and theologian who ventures to decide 
that it is. How is it that geologists have any higher right 
to determine what the meaning of the first chapter of 
Genesis is, than divines have to pronounce on the true theory 
of geology? How, indeed, is it that they have an exclusive 
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title to treat of the subject, while divines are guilty of tran- 
scending their province, when they venture to interpret and 
maintain what God has revealed respecting the creation? 
This important question seems not to have occurred to these 
objectors; but while in effect denying to divines the right 
not only to treat of geology, but even to interpret and teach 
the word of God, which is the peculiar business of their 
office, they themselves not only claim it as their special 
function to treat authoritatively of geology, but usurp the 
right also of determining the philological meaning of the 
inspired history of the creation, which lies out of their pecu- 
liar sphere. 

This objection, then, to the interference of divines and 
philologists with the subject, so far as the interpretation of 
the first chapter of Genesis, and a protest against the theo- 
ries of geology which contradict the testimony God has there 
given, are concerned, should be withdrawn. It is not only 
unauthorized and unjust, but is more obnoxious to the 
charge of illiberality and intolerance, than the most intem- 
perate denunciations in which “the divine and man of letters” 
have indulged, whom they spurn with so much contempt- 
uousness and resentment. 

In the next place, the objection indicates an unfortunate 
misapprehension of the premise from which geologists 
deduce the vast age they ascribe to the world. They pro- 
ceed in it as though there were a class of direct and specific 
evidences of the existence of the earth through vast periods, 
graven, as it were, on the strata themselves, that can be 
learned only by inspection, in the same manner as the num- 
ber, position, depth, and contents of the strata themselves 
are. But thatis altogether mistaken. The age of the strata 
is not to be ascertained by the hammer or pickaxe, by 
chemical analysis, by touch, or by inspection. The chrono- 
logy which they represent as inscribed on the rocks, instead 
of being wrought by the finger of the Almighty, is the work 
in a great measure of metaphor and fancy. The strata them- 
selves are not, in fact, the premise from which they deduce 
the age they ascribe to the earth. They furnish no direct 
data for such a conclusion, as may be seen from the form 
the argument from them assumes, as in the following pre- 
mise and conclusion. 
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The strata which have been deposited since the creation 
of the earth are numerous, and in many places of great 
depth, and are interspersed with vegetable and animal fossils, 
which indicate that much time was occupied in their forma- 
tion. Therefore the creation itself must have taken place 
innumerable ages ago. 

But this inference is plainly irrelevant to the premise. 
There is nothing in the facts stated in the proposition that 
can generate such a conclusion. Inasmuch as the period 
occupied in the deposition of the strata is not determinable 
from their number, depth, and contents, but depends on the 
species and energy of the agents by which they were formed ; 
to treat the inference from such an irrelative premise as a 
truth established by scientific deduction, is an extraordinary 
inaccuracy. Instead of being graven in legible characters 
on the strata themselves, or directly deduced from the facts 
of geology, their alleged chronology of the world is in reality 
drawn from a mere hypothesis respecting the forces or pro- 
cesses by which the strata were constituted, as is seen from 
their argument when expressed in a syllogistic form. 

Each of the several strata deposited since the creation of 
vegetables and animals, having been formed by essentially 
the same forces as are now in activity, and thence by a very 
slow process, must have occupied a long period. 

But in many localities the series of separate beds amounts 
to several hundreds and even thousands. 

Therefore the period which the deposition of the whole 
series has occupied, must be immense beyond computation 
—a round of innumerable years—myriads and millions of 
ages. * 

This, or an equivalent proposition, is the only one from 
which that conclusion can be logically deduced. It is not 
possible to frame a major excluding the element of time, that 
shall be a logical ground for the induction of such an age of 





* Thus Mr. McCulloch: “We have every reason to know, from what is 
now taking place on our own earth, that the accumulation of materials at the 
bottom of the ocean is a work énjinitely slow: we are sure that such an accu- 
mulation as should produce the primary strata as we now see them, must have 
occupied a space, from the contemplation of which the mind shrinks. Whatever 
that may be, the geological depth of the consecutive series of any one stage of the 
surface is THE MEASURE OF THE TIME through which it was deposited: it is the 
measure of the duration of that world which immediately preceded the one of 
which it forms the latest stratified portion.”—Geol. vol. i. p. 478. 
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the earth. But here the inference is drawn plainly, not 
from the number, dimensions, and contents of the strata, but 
from an hypothesis respecting the nature of the forces and 
processes by which they were formed. Take away that 
hypothesis, and the inference becomes, like the other, a non 
sequitur. But that hypothesis is not found graven on the 
rocks, nor is it legitimately deduced from them, as there is 
nothing, as we shall hereafter show, in the strata themselves 
that compels or authorizes the assumption that they were 
formed by a slow process, but instead, their structure indi- 
cates that they were deposited very rapidly, and under the 
agency of forces immensely more energetic than those of the 
fire, water, and chemistry that are now in activity. 

As the inference of the age of the world which geologists 
dignify with the name of a scientific induction, is thus drawn 
from a premise that lies out of the facts of geology, and is a fal- 
lacy, it is plain that philologists, and “the divine, and man of 
letters,” if logicians, are as competent to detect its deceptive 
character and criticise and confute it, as though they were 
practical geologists. It is entirely within their sphere as 
reasoners. A minute inspection of the strata of the earth 
is not requisite to it. ‘Though an intimate acquaintance from 
observation with all the great facts of the science must natu- 
rally give a more vivid apprehension and realization of them, 
yet it is not necessary in order to avoid the error into which 
geologists themselves have fallen, of confounding them with 
an hypothesis respecting the processes of their formation. 
It is not the great facts themselves of geology, let it be con- 
sidered, that are in question. It is not a direct and logical 
deduction from those facts even. It is only a deduction 
from an assumption respecting the causes to which they owe 
their origin, which men “ of letters” and theologians capable 
of distinguishing a fallacy from a legitimate induction, are 
as adequate to confute as those of any other profession. 
That this consideration, which, of itself, overturns their 
theory respecting the age of the world, should have been 
overlooked by geologists, and an objection thus confi- 
dently urged which indicates such a misapprehension 
of the point at issue, is truly singular, and shows that how- 
ever eminent they may be in their peculiar sphere, it is 
not the part of prudence to acquiesce in their deductions 
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and hypotheses, without an examination of the grounds 
on which they rest. 

But in the third place, the objection, if legitimate, is 
applicable in a large degree to geologists themselves, and 
invalidates their speculations as effectually as it can the 
views and reasonings respecting them, of those who are not 
of their profession. For what share of the facts on which 
geologists professedly found their theories, have they seve- 
rally themselves observed? Not one probably in fifty, perhaps 
not in five hundred. It is physically impossible that such 
a writer, for example, as Sir Charles Lyell, should have per- 
sonally inspected all the localities of which he treats, all the 
processes he describes, and all the facts which he alleges in 
support of his theories. Of the localities, those of South 
America, the islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
the seas, rivers, lakes, mountains, and plains of Eastern 
Asia, to say nothing of many others, he has never seen. Of 
the processes, many have extended through centuries, and 
could not have been inspected through their whole period 
by a single individual; and many of the facts had their 
date ages ago, and are not now within the sphere of obser- 
vation. And so of other writers. Instead of relying exclu- 
sively on their own personal investigation, they avail 
themselves of the observations and discoveries of others, 
and build their speculations with as much confidence on the 
facts of which they thus gain a knowledge, as on those 
which they derive directly from their own examination. 
And this is as legitimate, as safe, and as indispensable as it 
is in mineralogy, chemistry, geography, history, or any 
other branch of knowledge. It were to impeach geologists 
themselves of inaccuracy, and invalidate their reasonings, 
to suppose that the descriptions they give of the facts they 
have severally observed, are not intelligible and entitled to 
reliance. What claims can their systems have to be 
regarded as scientific deductions, if the facts on which they 
professedly found them are of a doubtful nature, or ques- 
tionable reality? They are not, however, generally 
obnoxious in any measure to doubt. The number of prac- 
tical geologists during the last thirty years has been very 
large; many of the most important localities have been 
explored by the most competent observers, and their descrip- 
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tions are distinguished in a high degree, by minuteness, 
intelligibleness, and accuracy, and fully justify the use that 
is made of them by such authors as Lyell, La Beche, Mur- 
chison, Buckland, Conybeare, Phillips, McCulloch; and 
together with theirs, and the works of other eminent 
writers, furnish the most ample means to such as are not 
professed geologists, of an accurate knowledge of all the great 
facts of the science, and just judgment of the validity of the 
inductions that are founded on them. Were it otherwise ; 
were a practical acquaintance with all the facts that are 
made the basis of theoretical geology necessary, there is not 
a solitary treatise on the subject, that would not be in a 
large measure obnoxious to the objection, and as unworthy 
of consideration as the counter speculations are of the mere 
“divine and man of letters.” This objection is thus in every 
relation ill-considered and unfortunate.* 


* This is verified by the mode which is usually pursued by geological profes- 
sors, in teaching the science to their classes. It is by verbal descriptions, 
specimens, and pictorial representations, such as are given in books, that they 
present the great facts of the system to their pupils, not by conducting 
them to the scenes where those facts can be ascertained by inspection. Thus 
Professor Phillips, of King’s College, London, and one of the distinguished 
geologists of England, says :— 

“ Geology founded upon observations of the effects of terrestrial agencies upon 
a grand scale, admits of being taught, first, by actual demonstration of the 
phenomena as they are laid open by nature in mountains and valleys, cliffs and 
ravines ; secondly, by the aid of specimens of natural products, and representa- 
tions and descriptions of the manner of their occurrence. As we cannot trans- 
port a pupil to the summit of the Alps, the glens of the Grampians, or the 
caverns of the Peak ; as we cannot at pleasure show him the bold cliffs of Hast- 
ings, Whitby, or Charmouth, the wasting shores of Norfolk, or the extension of 
new land along the margin of the Adriatic, he must be taught to reason upon 
these characteristic phenomena by the aid of pictorial or verbal representation. 
With this view we found museums of specimens, publish sections and maps and 
models, and endeavor by lectures on these examples and imitations of geological 
occurrences, to lead the student to the contemplation of the magnificent objects 
themselves. Could we dispense with these artificial aids, were it possible to 
compress into a short geological tour an actual inspection of the most important 
facts, much of the technical language which is now found so convenient might 
be dispensed with; many explanations might be spared; the monuments yet 
remaining of the changes which the earth has undergone, would tell their own 
history, and never require the little aid of words. But the writer and the lec- 
turer must have recourse to other methods, and by a studied arrangement of 
representations and reasoning, strive to impress the same truths, with equal 
force of conviction, which are directly gathered from the more vivid, though 
less regular lessons in the glorious theatre of nature.”— Guide to Geology, pp. 1, 2. 
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We will now proceed to try the question between the 
Scriptures and the theory of the geologists, by showing first 
what the facts are that are indicated by the Mosaic account 
of the six days’ creation; and next pointing out the contra- 
dictions both to that record and to the principles of geology 
itself, presented by the postulates and implications of that 
theory. 

By the principles of geology are meant the principles on 
which the authors of that theory found their systems; or, in 
other words, the axioms on which they proceed in their 
explanations of the facts of the science ; first, that the pro- 
cesses which have taken place since the creation of the 
world, such as the formation of strata, and their subsequent 
modifications, are to be referred entirely to such forces as 
are now in activity, and producing similar changes on the 
earth’s surface, namely: gravity, chemical affinity, and the 
mechanical forces of water and fire. 

Secondly, That those forces are to be regarded as having 
acted on essentially the same scale, both as to extent 
and intensity, as that on which they have given birth to 
similar effects since the date of authentic history, and are 
now producing them. 

It is on this postulate, unsupported by evidence, and incon- 
sistent, as we shall hereafter show, with many of the great 
facts of the science, that they found nearly the whole of 
their reasonings. 

As it follows from this definition, that nothing falls within 
the sphere of the science, except effects that are the pro- 
duct of those forces, acting as far as the formation of strata 
is concerned, with much their present energy, it results, 

Thirdly, that no geological events can be assumed by 


And this, we may add, is the method also in which the professors of the 
science prepare themselves to give instruction respecting it. The usual course 
is to attend the lectures of some distinguished geologist, and study books and 
specimens. The information derived from the direct inspection of the strata, is 
slight, generally, compared with that which is drawn from these sources. And 
this method is not only as justifiable, but as indispensable to success in this branch 
of knowledge as any other. It were as absurd in a geologist, as it were in a 
chemist or astronomer, to neglect the discoveries others have made, and attempt 
to build up a system exclusively on his own observations. The objection often 
put forth with a very imposing air, thus shrinks, when properly considered, into 
very moderate dimensions. 
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them to have taken place, except such as may have been 
produced by those forces. As they are held to be the only 
causes of geological effects, and the scale on which they are 
now acting is taken as the exponent of their capacity to 
produce their several classes of effects—as well as the mea- 
sure of the rapidity with which the processes that are referred 
to them have been accomplished—no geological changes can 
be assumed and made a basis of induction, except such as 
may have resulted from those causes. 

And, finally, it results also, that no geological events can 
be assumed to have been wrought by those causes, and 
made the basis of induction, except such as can be proved 
from the present condition of the strata, to have actually 
taken place.* 











* It results also from these positions, not only that all effects, if there are 
such, that cannot be referred to those agents, are excluded from the sphere of 
the science, but that all those of the species produced by them are also, that 
happen to transcend the effects of the same class which they are now gene- 
rating. If the effects that are at present resulting from those causes, are the 
measure of their power to produce such effects, then none of the effects of the 
same species that required causes of higher energy, can have been the pro- 
duct of their agency. They must lie out of the sphere of the science, therefore, 
as absolutely as though they were the product of a supernatural power. 
This, which is the necessary result of their postulate, is indeed a solecism, and 
overturns the whole theoretical fabric which they have employed themselves 
in rearing. It contradicts the first great principle of inductive science, which 
requires that all effects of the same species, no matter what their dimensions 
are, should be referred to the same cause or causes of the same class. As it 
is plainly necessary that all effects that are from their nature referable to the 
force of gravity, such as the deposition of earthy and mineral substances that 
have been held in solution or suspension by water, which cannot be assigned 
to any other known power, should be ascribed to that force; so it is equally 
that all effects of the classes that are produced by chemical agencies, such as 
erystallization and the union of erystallized and other solidified matter in 
masses, should, without any consideration of the scale on which they exist, be 
referred to those agents; and in like manner that all of the several species 
which fire and water mechanically produce, should be regarded as the result 
of their agency. The great axiom on which they build their speculative 
system is thus in contradiction to a first great law of philosophy. Unscien- 
tific and solecistical as it is, however, they are compelled to adhere to it in 
order to give a color of validity to the conclusion they deduce from it of the 
vast age of the world; as the moment they admit a sliding scale of those 
forces, and assume that they rose or sank in energy, and acted on a larger 
or smaller area, proportional to the magnitude of the effects that are referable 
to them, that moment they quit the postulate on which they found their 
deduction of the immense age of the world. If it is admitted that, at the 
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Such being the great postulates or axioms which they ac- 
knowledge as the criteria of the truth or error of their 
inductions, let us now look at the facts which are presented 
by the Mosaic history of the creation, and see how they con- 
sist with the views of these writers. 

“Tn the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” 
v. 1. By the heaven is meant, not all other worlds besides 
the earth, i. e. the universe, as it is implied in the temptation 
of the first pair by Satan that there were worlds and crea- 
tures before this creative fiat; and it is expressly indicated 
(Job xxxviii. 4-7), in which all the sons of God—implying 
that there were several orders of them—are represented as 
having shouted for joy when the foundations of the earth 
were laid. Nor does it denote simply the orbs of our solar 
system ; as it is stated in a subsequent verse that the stars— 
by which are meant those that are visible to the unaided eye 
—were placed in the firmament at the same time as the sun 
and moon. Heaven denotes, therefore, doubtless, the vast 
cloud of worlds to which our system and the glittering arch 
that spans our evening sky belong, that till within a few 
years comprised all that were known to the inhabitants of 
our world. 

“ And the earth was waste and desolate,” or unfinished 
with organic bodies, “and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters,” v. 2. That which is here the subject of predication 
is the earth, the same identical earth that now exists, and in 
essentially its present shape and solidity ; not as some main- 





period when the strata were formed, those forces acted on a scale as much 
greater in extent and energy than they now do, as those effects are greater. 
than the corresponding classes that are now in progress, the whole ground is 
abandoned of the assumption, that they were the work of a slow process, and 
required a vast series of ages for their completion. 

They do not, in fact, however, adhere to that postulate, which would 
exclude the deposition of strata and most other important processes from the 
sphere of geology, and circumscribe it to a few of late date that are of com- 
paratively little moment ; but, instead, attempt to account for all formations of 
the classes to which those forces give birth, whatever their magnitude may 
be, and however vast the energies were that called them into existence. 
Some of them, indeed, candidly admit the impossibility of accounting by such 
slight forces fur many of the most important of the phenomena they are 
required to explain, and others swerve from the conditions they prescribe 
to themselves, whenever an exigency requires it. 


VOL. IV.—NO. IV. 36 
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tain, the mere materials of which it consists in the form of 
gases, or in solution in a vast ocean. This is seen from a 
variety of considerations. As gravity is a property or law 
of all matter, the earth must have been subject to it from the 
moment of the creative fiat, and not only to that share of it 
which was inherent in itself, and drew its particles to its 
own centre, but that also which is exerted on its mass by the 
sun, moon, and other orbs of our system. It is seen, also, 
from its rotation on its axis. That it was created with 
that motion is shown by the fact that a whole night and day 
had passed, that is a complete revolution on its axis, at 
the close of the first day. It must, therefore, have been 
under the full force of the gravitating power, or its rapid 
whirl would have thrown off not only the ocean from its 
bosom into the surrounding space, but a large share, if not 
the whole, of its earthy and rocky mass, and left them, if 
the other bodies of the system were exerting their attractive 
force, to be drawn away to them. 

That it was then as solid as it now is, and of essentially 
the same dimensions and shape, is shown also by the fact 
that the ocean enveloped and formed a deep around it. It 
appears from the narrative of the third day that there was 
no dry land until the waters were gathered into seas. The 
waters of the original deep were those that were then col- 
lected into seas, and constitute the present waters of the 
globe. The earth cannot, therefore, have been larger than 
it now is, or they would not have been adequate to cover its 
whole surface, and to such a depth as to form an abyss. 
Had it been three or four times its present diameter, they 
would have formed only a thin stratum around it. It must 
also have been in a spheroidal form, or of greater diameter 
at the equator than at the poles, or they would not have 
retained their position on every part of its surface ; as a per- 
fect sphere enveloped by an ocean of only such a depth, and 
revolving on its axis, would immediately throw its waters 
towards the equator in such a manner as to uncover the 
poles. It was thus created essentially what it now is, in 
shape, dimensions, and solidity, and its waters were what 
waters now are, and were those of our present seas. 

These truths lie on the face of the narrative, and cannot be 
set aside by any legitimate process. It has been supposed, 
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indeed, by some, that the language of the narrative is meta- 
phorical, and denotes a different event from the creation of 
the material earth. But that has arisen from a misconcep- 
tion or ignorance of the nature of the metaphor. That 
figure, in the first place, always lies exclusively in the pre- 
dicate of a proposition. The subject or nominative to which 
it is applied, or of which the affirmation‘is made, is always 
used in its literal sense—as in the expressions: God is a 
shield ; all flesh is grass; the winds sigh; the fields smile. 
But the nominative of the affirmation in the first verse is 
God, and in the second the earth. Whatever the meanings 
of the affirmations are, therefore, of which they are the 
nominatives, they, and nothing else, are the subjects of 
those affirmations; or in other words, God was literally the 
agent of that which is ascribed to him; and the earth was 
really the subject of that which is asserted of it. And 
next, the figure consists in the ascription to the agent or 
subject to which it is applied, of a nature, act, or condition, 
that is not proper to it, but that is peculiar to a being or 
thing of a different species ; and the object of its use is, to 
indicate in an emphatic manner, that the agent or object to 
which it is applied, presents a strong resemblance to that 
which the terms used by the figure literally signify; as 
when a hero is called a lion, to indicate his courage; and a 
statesman a pillar of the republic, to express the support he 
yields to its institutions. But there is no such transference 
here of the words create, waste, desolate, deep, waters, 
which are the terms of the predicates, from their natural 
sphere, to one that is proper only to another class of 
words. It is proper to God, and his peculiar and exclu- 
sive prerogative, to create, and to create worlds like heaven 
and the earth. It is equally consonant to the nature of the 
earth to be created, and created a waste, that is without 
vegetables or animals, enveloped at every point by an ocean, 
and shrouded in darkness. There is no other body of 
which those affirmations could be more truly and appro- 
priately made. The fancy, therefore, that they are used 
metaphorically, can only be entertained by persons who are 
altogether unaware of these laws of the figure. The only 
term in the passage that is employed metaphorically is 
face, which properly denotes the human countenance, but 
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them to have taken place, except such as may have been 
produced by those forces. As they are held to be the only 
causes of geological effects, and the scale on which they are 
now acting is taken as the exponent of their capacity to 
produce their several classes of effects—as well as the mea- 
sure of the rapidity with which the processes that are referred 
to them have been accomplished—no geological changes can 
be assumed and made a basis of induction, except such as 
may have resulted from those causes. 

And, finally, it results also, that no geological events can 
be assumed to have been wrought by those causes, and 
made the basis of induction, except such as can be proved 
from the present condition of the strata, to have actually 
taken place.* 


* It results also from these positions, not only that all effects, if there are 
such, that cannot be referred to those agents, are excluded from the sphere of 
the science, but that all those of the species produced by them are also, that 
happen to transcend the effects of the same class which they are now gene- 
rating. If the effects that are at present resulting from those causes, are the 
measure of their power to produce such effects, then none of the effects of the 
same species that required causes of higher energy, can have been the pro- 
duct of their agency. They must lie out of the sphere of the science, therefore, 
as absolutely as though they were the product of a supernatural power. 
This, which is the necessary result of their postulate, is indeed a solecism, and 
overturns the whole theoretical fabric which they have employed themselves 
in rearing. It contradicts the first great principle of inductive science, which 
requires that all effects of the same species, no matter what their dimensions 
are, should be referred to the same cause or causes of the same class. As it 
is plainly necessary that all effects that are from their nature referable to the 
force of gravity, such as the deposition of earthy and mineral substances that 
have been held in solution or suspension by water, which cannot be assigned 
to any other known power, should be ascribed to that force; so it is equally 
that all effects of the classes that are produced by chemical agencies, such as 
erystallization and the union of erystallized and other solidified matter in 
masses, should, without any consideration of the scale on which they exist, be 
referred to those agents; and in like manner that all of the several species 
which fire and water mechanically produce, should be regarded as the result 
of their agency. The great axiom on which they build their speculative 
system is thus in contradiction to a first great law of philosophy. Unscien- 
tific and solecistical as it is, however, they are compelled to adhere to it in 
order to give a color of validity to the conclusion they deduce from it of the 
vast age of the world; as the moment they admit a sliding seale of those 
forces, and assume that they rose or sank in energy, and acted on a larger 
or smaller area, proportional to the magnitude of the effects that are referable 
to them, that moment they quit the postulate on which they found their 
deduction of the immense age of the world. If it is admitted that, at the 
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Such being the great postulates or axioms which they ac- 
knowledge as the criteria of the truth or error of their 
inductions, let us now look at the facts which are presented 
by the Mosaic history of the creation, and see how they con- 
sist with the views of these writers. 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” 
vy. 1. By the heaven is meant, not all other worlds besides 
the earth, i. e. the universe, as it is implied in the temptation 
of the first pair by Satan that there were worlds and crea. 
tures before this creative fiat; and it is expressly indicated 
(Job xxxviii. 4-7), in which all the sons of God—implying 
that there were several orders of them—are represented as 
having shouted for joy when the foundations of the earth 
were laid. Nor does it denote simply the orbs of our solar 
system ; as it is stated in a subsequent verse that the stars— 
by which are meant those that are visible to the unaided eye 
—were placed in the firmament at the same time as the sun 
and moon. Heaven denotes, therefore, doubtless, the vast 
cloud of worlds to which our system and the glittering arch 
that spans our evening sky belong, that till within a few 
years comprised all that were known to the inhabitants of 
our world. 

“And the earth was waste and desolate,” or unfinished 
with organic bodies, “and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters,” v. 2. That which is here the subject of predication 
is the earth, the same identical earth that now exists, and in 
essentially its present shape and solidity ; not as some main- 








period when the strata were formed, those ferces acted on a scale as much 
greater in extent and energy than they now do, as those effects are greater. 
than the corresponding classes that are now in progress, the whole ground is 
abandoned of the assumption, that they were the work of a slow process, and 
required a vast series of ages for their completion. 

They do not, in fact, however, adhere to that postulate, which would 
exclude the deposition of strata and most other important processes from the 
sphere of geology, and cireumscribe it to a few of late date that are of com- 
paratively little moment ; but, instead, attempt to account for all formations of 
the classes to which those forces give birth, whatever their magnitude may 
be, and however vast the energies were that called them into existence. 
Some of them, indeed, candidly admit the impossibility of accounting by such 
slight forces for many of the most important of the phenomena they are 
required to explain, and others swerve from the conditions they prescribe 
to themselves, whenever an exigency requires it. 
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tain, the mere materials of which it consists in the form of 
gases, or in solution in a vast ocean. This is seen from a 
variety of considerations. As gravity is a property or law 
of all matter, the earth must have been subject to it from the 
moment of the creative fiat, and not only to that share of it 
which was inherent in itself, and drew its particles to its 
own centre, but that also which is exerted on its mass by the 
sun, moon, and other orbs of our system. It is seen, also, 
from its rotation on its axis. That it was created with 
that motion is shown by the fact that a whole night and day 
had passed, that is a complete revolution on its axis, at 
the close of the first day. It must, therefore, have been 
under the full force of the gravitating power, or its rapid 
whirl would have thrown off not only the ocean from its 
bosom into the surrounding space, but a large share, if not 
the whole, of its earthy and rocky mass, and left them, if 
the other bodies of the system were exerting their attractive 
force, to be drawn away to them. 

That it was then as solid as it now is, and of essentially 
the same dimensions and shape, is shown also by the fact 
that the ocean enveloped and formed a deep around it. It 
appears from the narrative of the third day that there was 
no dry land until the waters were gathered into seas. The 
waters of the original deep were those that were then col- 
lected into seas, and constitute the present waters of the 
globe. The earth cannot, therefore, have been larger than 
it now is, or they would not have been adequate to cover its 
whole surface, and to such a depth as to form an abyss. 
Had it been three or four times its present diameter, they 
would have formed only a thin stratum around it. It must 
also have been in a spheroidal form, or of greater diameter 
at the equator than at the poles, or they would not have 
retained their position on every part of its surface ; as a per- 
fect sphere enveloped by an ocean of only such a depth, and 
revolving on its axis, would immediately throw its waters 
towards the equator in such a manner as to uncover the 
poles. It was thus created essentially what it now is, in 
shape, dimensions, and solidity, and its waters were what 
waters now are, and were those of our present seas. 

These truths lie on the face of the narrative, and cannot be 
set aside by any legitimate process. It has been supposed, 
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indeed, by some, that the language of the narrative is meta- 
phorical, and denotes a different event from the creation of 
the material earth. But that has arisen from a misconcep- 
tion or ignorance of the nature of the metaphor. That 
figure, in the first place, always lies exclusively in the pre- 
dicate of a proposition. The subject or nominative to which 
it is applied, or of which the affirmation‘is made, is always 
used in its literal sense—as in the expressions: God is a 
shield ; all flesh is grass; the winds sigh; the fields smile. 
But the nominative of the affirmation in the first verse is 
God, and in the second the earth. Whatever the meanings 
of the affirmations are, therefore, of which they are the 
nominatives, they, and nothing else, are the subjects of 
those affirmations; or in other words, God was literally the 
agent of that which is ascribed to him; and the earth was 
really the subject of that which is asserted of it. And 
next, the figure consists in the ascription to the agent or 
subject to which it is applied, of a nature, act, or condition, 
that is not proper to it, but that is peculiar to a being or 
thing of a different species; and the object of its use is, to 
indicate in an emphatic manner, that the agent or object to 
which it is applied, presents a strong resemblance to that 
which the terms used by the figure literally signify; as 
when a hero is called a lion, to indicate his courage; and a 
statesman a pillar of the republic, to express the support he 
yields to its institutions. But there is no such transference 
here of the words create, waste, desolate, deep, waters, 
which are the terms of the predicates, from their natural 
sphere, to one that is proper only to another class of 
words. It is proper to God, and his peculiar and exclu- 
sive prerogative, to create, and to create worlds like heaven 
and the earth. It is equally consonant to the nature of the 
earth to be created, and created a waste, that is without 
vegetables or animals, enveloped at every point by an ocean, 
and shrouded in darkness. There is no other body of 
which those affirmations could be more truly and appro- 
priately made. The fancy, therefore, that they are used 
metaphorically, can only be entertained by persons who are 
altogether unaware of these laws of the figure. The only 
term in the passage that is employed metaphorically is 
face, which properly denotes the human countenance, but 
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is here used instead of surface, as is shown by the noun that 
follows, and does not vary the general sense of the passage. 

The narrative is demonstrably, therefore, literal, and 
teaches that the earth, as called into existence by the 
creative fiat, was essentially what it now is, in shape, 
dimensions, solidity, and motion on its axis. Whata crowd 
of absurd speculations which divines as well as geologists 
have indulged, are dispersed by this inspired announce- 
ment ! 

“ And God said, Let there be light: and there was light. 
And God saw the light, that it was good; and God divided 
the light from the darkness. And God called the light Day, 
and the darkness he called Night: and the evening and the 
morning were the first day,” v. 3-5. 

This act was not the creation of the sun and other light- 
giving bodies, as they are not the subject of the fiat, “let 
there be light,’ and their creation had already been 
announced in the first verse; but the light itself of the sun, 
and probably of all the other similar orbs which to us are 
fixed stars, and constitute the vast circuit of worlds clus- 
tered most numerously in the line of the milky-way, to 
which our solar group belongs; and included not only the 
creation of the light-giving atmosphere of the sun, and all 
the other bodies of that class, but of the medium also, or 
element throughout the realms occupied by the system—if, 
as philosophers suppose, such an element exists—by acting 
on which it is that the light becomes perceptible. That it 
was the light of the sun that was then created, is seen from 
the fact that it is called day, in contradistinction from night. 
No illumination of the earth by other celestial bodies, or by 
other causes, ever bears that name. If an element, such as 
some hold is the instrument of illumination, had been 
diffused through space, it would not have been perceptible, 
unless acted on by the sun, or some similar agent. That it 
was the light of the sun is shown, moreover, from the fact 
that its commencement formed a morning, and that the 
period of its shining, together with the night, constituted the 
first. day. Morning is never caused by any other light than 
that of the sun. In order to a morning evening and day, 
the earth must, as already stated, have revolved on its 
axis; and the space which elapsed from the first creative 
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fiat to the close of the first day, must have been twenty-four 
hours, or the period of one complete revolution. The 
expression—evening and morning were the first day—is 
equivalent to the expression: the period of darkness and 
sunshine were the first day. It would have been to use the 
term in a double sense, to have said, night and day were 
the first day. 

These facts plainly preclude the supposition of a prio 
existence of the earth and its vegetable and animal races. 
The geological theory which ascribes to the globe a previous 

existence, is as directly and irreconcilably in contradiction 
to them, as it is to the inspired representation that the whole 
work of creation was accomplished in six days. The testi- 
mony of the text is that the earth was created on the first 
day. The theory asserts that its creation took place innu- 
merable ages earlier, and that in the interspace it had been 
the theatre of vegetable and animal life, and passed through 

a series of destructive revolutions. The text declares that 
the heavenly orbs and light were created on the first day. 
The theory asserts that they had then existed through a 
duration whose length we cannot estimate. 

This contradiction cannot be evaded by the supposition 
which some have made, that the language is metaphorical. 
Nothing but a total ignorance of the law of the metaphor 
could have betrayed any one into so absurd a notion. In 
order to prove that the words light, evening, morning, and 
day, are used metaphorically, it must be shown that they are 
applied to something wholly unlike that which they literally 
denote. Light, accordingly, on that supposition, does not 
mean light that is perceptible by the eye, but something 
analogous, and knowledge, therefore, or the means of intel- 
lectual illumination; as that is the only instrument that 
produces an effect that simply resembles that of light on 
the eye. On the same principle, evening and morning must 
mean, not the dark and light portions of twenty-four hours 
of the earth’s revolution, but analogous parts of a period in 
the existence of some other agent or object, such as the late 
and early parts of a person’s life, or old age and youth.* 


* This construction is indeed formally advanced by De Luc and others. 
“ As morning and evening are expressions used to denote likewise the beginning 
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The meaning of the expression, And the evening and the 
morning were the first day, must accordingly be:—And the 
old age and youth of the earth were the first day. The 
corresponding statement in the following verses must, in 
like manner, mean :—And the old age and youth of the 
earth were the second day, the third day, and so to the 
sixth! And finally, to complete the climax of absurdity, 
the word day must, to be consistent, be taken to mean the 
whole period of the earth’s existence ; for what period can 
it be supposed to have after its youth and old age? The 
expression, accordingly translated so as to give the terms a 
metaphorical meaning, becomes: and the old age and youth 
of the earth were its first whole existence ; and the old age 
and youth of the earth were its second whole existence ; and 
so of the remaining four days! Such is the absurd perver- 
sion of the passage to which this contrivance to reconcile it 
with the demands of the geological’ theory leads. It indi- 
cates a very crude state of the art of interpretation that 
writers of reputation should have sanctioned so extraordinary 
a construction. 

But the supposition that the passage is metaphorical is 
set aside by the further consideration, that terms, when 
metaphorically used, are always applied to agents or objects 
of which that which they literally mean, cannot be pro- 
perly predicated ; as when God is called a sun; knowledge 
is called light; youth, the morning of life; old age, its 
evening ; and death, its night. But in applying the terms 
light, evening, morning, and day, to the earth, no such 
transference of them is made from a different set of objects 
of which they alone can be literally predicated. They are 
as applicable in their literal sense to the earth, as they are 
to anything else. The fancy that they are here used by 
that figure is thus, in every relation, mistaken and absurd. 
The contradiction, therefore, of the theory to the passage is 
direct and absolute. 

This, however, is but one of the objections to which 
tet construetion of it is obnoxious. It is as contradictory 


and ad either of a life or of a certain period, there can be no doubt that it 
is necessary, without reference to anything but the immediate sense contem- 
plated by the inspired writer, to take the days in question for indefinite periods.” 
—Letters to Prof. Blumenbach, p. 91. 
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to the principles of geology as it is to the sacred text. As 
light is necessary to plants and animals, and dry land also 
to many of the species that are found imbedded in the 
earth, geologists, in assuming that the earth was the theatre 
of vegetable and animal life through vast ages anterior to 
the creation here narrated, assume that light and dry land 
also existed through those immeasurable periods. Conse- 
quently, as at the epoch of this narrative there was no 
light in being, until created on the first day, and no dry 
land till the waters were drawn into seas on the third, they 
assume or imply that the light they suppose to have existed 
previously, had been annihilated, and the dry land sub- 
merged under the ocean. But those suppositions are not 
merely unauthorized, but forbidden by their principles. 
The axioms on which they professedly found their systems 
prohibit, in the first place, their assuming as a ground of 
induction, the occurrence of any event since the creation of 
the earth, that is not directly indicated by the strata them- 
selves in their present condition. But they do not pretend 
to find any traces in the strata of which they treat, that an 
annihilation of light and submergence of the continents and 
islands of an inhabited earth had taken place anterior to the 
Mosaic epoch. They find indubitable proofs in the depths 
of the earth, that light and dry land were contemporaneous 
with those races; but none that at a later epoch they were 
struck from existence. The supposition, indeed, of the 
existence of such proofs, in the condition of the rocks, 
earths, and fossils, is preposterous. What conceivable effect 
could the annihilation of light have produced on the strata 
at a distance below the surface, to which not a ray ever 
penetrated after the superposition of the rocks and earths 
that intervene between them and the atmosphere ? 

In the next place, they are prohibited by their principles 
from assuming that any geological events have taken place, 
except such as have resulted from the chemical and mechani- 
cal forces to which they refer the formation of the strata. 
But they cannot account for the annihilation of light by - 
those forces. Whether it is held to be an emanation from 
the sun, or an effect produced by that orb on an ether dif- 
fused through space, its annihilation would involve the 
annihilation either of the light-giving atmosphere of the sun, 
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and all the similar orbs of our star system, or else of that 
ether, or both. But such a stupendous effect could not be 
wrought by’chemistry, fire, or water, raised to any energy 
of which they can be thought to be capable, much less in 
acting only on the scale on which they are now producing 
effects. Light itself is a chemical agent, and can no more 
be annihilated by others than it can annihilate them. 
Water acts only on bodies with which it comes in contact, 
and fire only on such as are either in contact with it, or 
within the reach of the heat which it imparts. The sphere 
of chemical forces is equally limited. They are exerted only 
between particles of matter that are in absolute contact, or 
separated from each other by a very slight space. No 
greater contradiction, therefore, can be offered to their 
nature, than the supposition that the imagined annihilation 
of light was the work of their agency. It is to suppose that 
they extended their influence not only through the space 
that immediately surrounds the earth, but through the 
immeasurable realms which our star system occupies, and 
robbed the sun, and all other light-giving orbs, of their 
luminiferous atmospheres! a beautiful postulate, truly, of a 
theory which announces the conclusions it advances in con- 
tradiction to the Mosaic record, as the result of a “scientific 
induction.” 

The supposition of the obliteration of continents and 
islands by those agents, acting with their present energy, or 
a thousand times higher force, is equally absurd. It would 
involve the erasion or depression of every mountain and 
hill, and reduction of the surface universally to a geological 
level, by agents, as inadequate to the production of such an 
effect, as they are to annihilate the light of the countless suns 
and constellations that glitter in our heavens. Do these 
writers find any traces in the condition of the earth of such 
a catastrophe anterior to the Mosaic creation? Did philoso- 
phers, arrogating, as many of them do, an exclusive right 
and competence to treat of the subject,* ever before present 
such an extravagance to the faith of men? 





* It is scarcely necessary to say that this fault does not appear in the higher 
class of writers. Notwithstanding what we deem their errors, the volumes of 
Bakewell, Buckland, Lyell, De la Beche, Murchison, Daubeny, Conybeare, 
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Such are the extraordinary contradictions to their principles 
which they offer in these assumptions ; such the stupendous 
postulates, wholly unproved, wholly incapable of proof, 
and irreconcilable with the genius of geology itself, which, by 
their own concessions, are requisite to a conciliation of their 
theory with the Mosaic record, and which, instead of recon- 
ciling them, only place them in a more complicated antago- 
nism. 

How now do they extricate themselves from this difficulty, 
which thus stands like an insuperable barrier at the threshold 
of their theory? We might justly expect that it would 
engage their profoundest attention, and a satisfactory solu- 
tion be felt to be indispensable before those supposed cata- 
strophes would be assumed to be facts, and incorporated as 
fundamental elements in the inductive processes by which 
they rear the vast fabric of their system. No such justifica- 
tion, however, of the great postulates on which they proceed 
have they thought necessary. Not a syllable of proof has 
been alleged; not a pretence has been uttered, that any evi- 
dence exists that those events in fact occurred. Not the 
faintest attempt has been made to reconcile them with the 
principles of geology. By most they are assumed without 
any intimation of the causes by which they can have been 
produced ; and the few who have offered any suggestions in 
respect to the mode of the suppression of light, have only 
contradicted the laws of matter, and shown the inextricable 
embarrassment in which their postulate involves them. 
The existence of light, contemporaneously with the plants 
and animals, which they refer to ages anterior to the crea- 
tion recorded in Genesis, is fully admitted and asserted by 
them. Dr. Buckland says :— 


“The first evening may be considered as the termination of the 
indefinite time which followed the primeval creation announced in the 
first verse, and is the commencement of the first of the six succeed- 





Mantell, Phillips, and many others, instead of an affectation of knowledge, and 
intolerance of all opinions that differ from theirs, are, like the works of the great 
chemists, zoologists, and astronomers, distinguished for good sense, modesty, and 
candor. If Macculloch is sometimes splenetic and reproachful, he generally has 
the justice to vent his sarcasms on those of his own profession. The pretence 
to learning and contempt of criticism, are generally in the inverse ratio of 
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ing days, in which the earth was to be fitted up and prepared in a 
manner fit for the reception of mankind. We have in the second 
verse a distinct mention of earth and waters as already existing, and 
involved in darkness. Their condition also is described as a state of 
confusion and emptiness—tohu bohu, words which are usually inter- 
preted by the vague and indefinite Greek term ‘ chaos,’ and which 
may be geologically considered as designating THE WRECK AND RUINS 
OF A FORMER WorLD. At this intermediate point of time, the pre- 
ceding undefined geological periods had terminated, a new series of 
events commenced, and the work of the first morning of this new 
creation was the calling forth of light from a temporary darkness, 
which had overspread the ruins of the ancient earth. 

“We have evidence of the presence of light during long and dis- 
tant periods of time, in which the many extinct fossil forms of ani- 
mal life succeeded one another upon the early surface of the globe; 
this evidence consists in the petrified remains of eyes of animals 
found in geological formations of various ages. In a future chapter 
I shall show that the eyes of Trilobites, which are preserved in strata 
of the transition formation, were constructed in a manner so closely 
resembling those of existing crustacea, and that the eyes of Ichthyo- 
sauri in the lias contained an apparatus so like one in the eyes of 
many birds, as to leave no doubt that these fossil eyes were optical 
instruments, calculated to receive in the same manner impressions of 
the same light which conveys the perception of sight to living ani- 
mals. This conclusion is further confirmed by the fact that the 
heads of all fossil fishes and fossil reptiles, in every geological forma- 
tion, are furnished with cavities for the reception of eyes, and with 
perforations for the passage of optic nerves, although the cases are 
rare in which any part of the eye itself has been preserved. The 
influence of light is also so necessary to the growth of existing vege- 
tables, that we cannot but infer that it was equally essential to the 
development of the numerous fossil species of the vegetable kingdom, 
which are coextensive and coeval with the remains of fossil animals.” 
— Bridgewater Treatise, i. pp. 26, 31. 


He thus assumes as geological facts the wreck of the 
former world, and the extinction or disappearance of light 
after the burial of the plants and animals that are found fos- 
silized, and makes them the basis of his whole system, with- 
out attempting to offer either the slightest evidence of their 
occurrence, or explanation of the causes by which they were 
produced. Thisistruly extraordinary. Can it be that it did 
not occur to him to inquire whether such an assumption is 
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authorized either by the laws of interpretation, or the 
axioms of geology ? Is it possible that he can have been 
wholly unconscious that the towering structure he was rear- 
ing had but a mere groundless hypothesis for its foundation, 
and must at the first shock of criticism give way and fall to 
ruins? <A reconciliation of the geological theory with the 
Mosaic record, accomplished by an assumption that not only 
is not proved, and does not admit of proof, but that both 
directly contradicts that record and the principles of geo- 
logy itself! Was there ever a more singular mistake! He 
can no more assume the wreck of the earth and the extince- 
tion of light betwixt the creative fiats of the first and the 
third verses, than he can assume that originally those events 
were recorded in the text, and were subsequently erased by 
some extraordinary catastrophe. It is truly surprising that 
so obvious a consideration should have escaped his notice, 
and the notice of the writers who preceded and followed 
him in this ascription to the earth of a long existence prior 
to the epoch of the Mosaic creation. The vast chasm which 
he thought to bridge over so easily, thus, instead of support- 
ing, ingulfs his w hole theory. No deductions can hold that 
are detached from their premise by such an impassable abyss. 
By his failure to verify this assumption on which he pro- 
ceeds, his argument from the fossil plants and animals 
becomes an argument against him, and overthrows his 
system. As light indisputably existed during the life of 
those plants : and: animals—and there is not only no geological 
proof that it was subsequently annihilated, but the principles 
of the science forbid the supposition—those vegetables and 
animals must be taken as evidences that the light that was 
contemporaneous with them, was that which was created on 
the first of the six days, and thence that their period of exist- 
ence was subsequent to that date. 

Several authors attempt to justify the supposition that 
betwixt the epochs of the first and the third verses a vast 
period of vegetable and animal life intervened that was fol- 
lowed by a wreck of the earth and annihilation of light, by 
instances of the omission in other narratives of occurrences 
that are known to have taken place in an interval between 
the events that are narrated; and they allege Exodus ii. 1, 2, 
as an example. 
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“So far from its being contrary to the usage of Scripture, in its 
succinct and even in its detailed narratives, to pass over much inter- 
vening matter without notice in an apparently consecutive history, it 
is one of its most remarkable features. We might bring numerous 
proofs, especially from the early books. Take for example the fol- 
lowing, which we select because it happens to occur near the opening 
of the very next book of Holy Writ, and is from the pen of the same 
inspired writer; so that as far as we may safely speak of individual 
style in a volume all the facts of which were indited by one omni- 
scient mind, it points out the characteristic style of Moses, the inspired 
historian both of the creation and of Exodus. We read thus, 
Exodus ii. 1, 2:—‘ And there went a man of the house of Levi, 
and took to wife a daughter of Levi. And the woman conceived 
and bare a son (Moses), and when she saw that he was a goodly 
child, she hid him three months.’ Now suppose this were all that is 
related respecting Moses and his family, but that Professor Sedgwick, 
following the steps of Belzoni or the researches of Champollion, had 
discovered, by digging up certain antique Egyptian monuments, that 
Moses must have had an elder brother, and also a sister nearly ten 
years older than himself, and had set out from Cambridge some fine 
June morning to relate his discovery to Mr. Cole in London. With 
what a burst of indignation would he have been met! ‘ What! 
interpose two children where the sacred text indubitably consecutive 
passes over all mention of such an event, and clearly speaks of 
Moses as the first born, and apparently as having been born within a 
short time after the marriage of his parents! Who in his senses 
would dare to put such a construction on the passage?” Why no 
person, certainly, if it stood alone and bore upon nothing else. But 
if the supposed monuments were as clear in their indications as Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick considers are those of geology, the reply would be 
that though this is not the obvious primd facie construction, yet 
there is nothing in it absolutely opposed to the text; and that if we 
do not admit it, the veracity of the narrative may seem to come into 
question ; but since that is indubitable, and the monumental disco- 
veries are irresistible, this appears to be a fair and consistent mode 
of reconciling the alleged but not real discrepancy.”—Christian 
Observer, 1834, p. 387. 


It seems to us to indicate a condition of extreme difficulty 
to resort to such an expedient to justify the imagined omis- 
sion in Genesis. In the first place there is not an omission, 
as this writer indeed admits, in the narrative of Exodus of 
the fact that Moses had a sister older than himself. The 
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verses he quotes are immediately followed by the statement 
that when Moses was placed in the ark of rushes, among the 
flags at the river’s bank, his sister was stationed near by to 
see what befel him, and that on his being taken by 
Pharaoh’s daughter, she ran and called her mother to become 
his nurse. 

Next: But apart from this error, the supposed omission 
presents no parallel with that which it is employed to exem- 
plify. We have specific evidence from Moses himself, 
Ex. ii. 4, 7, 8, iv. 1-14, Num. xxxvi. 59, that he had an 
elder brother and sister, Aaron and Miriam. But we have 
no such testimony from him, or any other writer in the 
Scriptures, that a vast series of ages intervened betwixt the 
epoch of the creation of the heavens and earth recorded in 
the first verse, and the creation of light narrated in the 
third; that the plants and animals that are entombed in the 
strata of the earth had their life in that remote period; and 
that at its close the earth was reduced toa “ wreck,” and light 
annihilated. To make the cases parallel, proofs of those events 
must be produced from the Scriptures, as direct and positive as 
they are which they present that Aaron and Miriam were 
children of the same family, and of an earlier birth than 
Moses. ‘To assume, because an event mentioned in one pas- 
sage is omitted in another that relates to the same family, 
that therefore events of the most momentous nature that are 
not mentioned at all, and of the occurrence of which no evi- 
dence exists, may be held to have actually taken place, 
though omitted from the narrative of the creation, and then 
make that assumption the basis of a train of such stupen- 
dous deductions, is truly an extraordinary procedure in men 
who claim, in a measure, a monopoly of knowledge on the 
subject, and announce—Ltchcock’s Geology and Revelation, p. 
30—that “ geology is no longer a bundle of crude specula- 
tions and airy hypotheses, but a collection of most striking 
facts, with inferences legitimately drawn according to the strictest 
rules of the Baconian philosophy.” 

Thirdly. But there is a still more formidable objection to 
this imagined illustration. The event omitted in the nar- 
rative (Exodus ii. 1-8), presents no contradiction either to 
the fact, that Aaron was an older son of the parents of 
Moses, or to the statements made of that fact in other pas- 
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sages; nor does it involve any inconsistency with his or 
their nature, or any of the events of their history. But the 
supposition of such an interval betwixt the creation of the 
heavens and earth narrated in the first verse, and the crea- 
tion of light recorded in the third, is in direct contradiction to 
the declaration, that the darkness which preceded that crea- 
tion of light, and the season of light that followed till even- 
ing, were the first day, or first period of a complete revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis; and to the declaration by God 
himself in the institution of the law, that in “six days he made 
heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is,” Exodus 
xx. 11; while the supposition of a wreck of the world and ex- 
tinction of light after the existence of vegetables and animals, 
is in flagrant antagonism not only with the sacred narrative, 
but with the principles of geology, and in every respect 
infinitely incredible. These instances, therefore, instead of 
a parallel, are of such extreme dissimilarity, that no one 
except by the most unfortunate inconsideration, could pos- 
sibly confound them. What a splendid exemplification of 
the exclusive competence which some of these writers claim 
to discuss the subject! 

The suggestions they present of the modes in which the 
extinction of light may have taken place, are equally incon- 
sistent with the sacred narrative, and with the principles of 
geology. Thus Dr. Buckland advances the supposition that 
it was occasioned by an accumulation of dense vapors. 


“ If we suppose all the heavenly bodies and the earth to have been 
created at the indefinitely distant time designated by the word be- 
ginning, and that the darkness described on the evening of the first day 
was a temporary darkness, produced by an accumulation of dense 
vapors ‘upon the face of the deep,’ an incipient dispersion of these 
vapors may have readmitted light to the earth upon the first day 
whilst the exciting cause of light was still obscured.”— Bridgewater 
Treatise, pp. 29, 30. 


But this supposition is in contravention of the narrative, 
which exhfbits the light as called into existence by a crea- 
tive act. Though the word translated created is not used in 
the third verse, but a word equivalent to our verb let be, the 
sense is shown to be the same by the whole narrative, and 
by the express exhibition (Gen. ii. 4, 5) of the whole work 
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of the six days, asa creation. ‘‘ These are the generations of 
the heavens and the earth in their creation, in the day the 
Lord God made the earth and the heavens and every plant 
of the field before it was in the earth, and every herb of the 
field before it grew.” Here the creation is represented as 
extending to the formation of the herbs of the field, though 
the verb created is not used in the fiat by which they were 
called into existence, but an expression equivalent to that 
employed in the creation of light. “Let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed; the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after his kind,” chap. i.11. Accordingly, in the de- 
scription of the formation of man, both the verbs answering 
to create and to make are used as equivalent in meaning to 
signify his creation. It is inconsistent, also, with the repre- 
sentation that God then divided the light from the darkness, 
and called the one day and the other night, which implies 
that light had not before existed. It were an infinite mis- 
representation to exhibit that separation as constituted then, 
if they had been distinguished from each other, and followed 
in a regular alternation every twenty-four hours through a 
round of countless ages. 

To assume that light was not then created, but merely 
readmitted to the earth by adispersion of dense vapors, that 
occasioned a temporary darkness, is to assume that day had, 
in fact, returned at its regular period during that temporary 
darkness ; as no vapors are ever known to envelope the earth 
so completely as to exclude the light. The diminution of light 
occasioned by the densest mists or clouds is very far short of 
an absolute extinction of it. Besides, if the sun shone in his 
full splendor on the exterior of the imagined body of vapors, 
there must not only have been perfect day there, but his 
rays must have penetrated the body of the clouds to a great 
depth, and rendered them luminous. What a perversion of 
the passage to hold that the darkness that wrapped the deep 
extended only a few feet or rods from the surface, while ata 
short distance above the vapors were basking in a dazzling 
effulgence! What a degradation of the sublime act of the 
Almighty, by which he called into existence the light not 
only of our sun, but probably of all the countless stars and 
constellations that sparkle in our firmament, to represent it 
as nothing more than adispersion of dense vapors that had 
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temporarily intercepted his beams from the face of the 
waters! It is a sad exemplification of the perverting influ- 
ence of this false theory, that men of the fine powers and 
just taste Dr. Buckland usually displays, are betrayed by it 
into such misconceptions. 

It is to divest the work of’the six days of the character of 
a creation, to exhibit the production of light as nothing 
more than a re-admission of it to the earth by a dispersion of 
clouds. If that assumption may be made in respect to 
light, it may be equally in respect to the atmosphere, the 
seas, the dry land, plants, animals, and even man. No rea- 
son can be given to justify it in respect to the one that will 
not be an equal justification of it in respect to the others. 
A scheme must be embarrassed with fatal difficulties that 
needs the aid of such an expedient for its support. 

But not less unfortunately for his supposition—there was 
then no atmosphere in existence to support vapors above the 
waters, and render such an accumulation of clouds possible 
as to intercept the rays of the sun! It was not until the 
following day that God made the firmament, and “divided the 
waters which were under the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament,” in the form of vapors 
and clouds, As, then, on the first day, there were no waters 
except those that were under the firmament, that is, the 
waters of the abyss, there cannot have been any vapors in 
the space above them to occasion the darkness in which the 
deep was enveloped. The supposition is as contradictory, 
therefore, to the laws of vapor as it is to the sacred narrative. 
And, finally, it is in contravention of the principles of geo- 
logy, which forbid the supposition of any physical event as 
a condition or basis of its theories, that cannot be proved by 
geological evidence to have taken place, and to have resulted 
from the chemical or mechanical agencies to which geo- 
logists refer the facts of the science. But what geological 
proofs can Dr. Buckland produce that, on the first day of the 
creation, a mass of vapors enveloped the abyss so dense as 
to wrap it in absolute darkness, though the sun was shining 
above in unclouded effulgence? Or what evidence can he 
allege that, in the total absence of an atmosphere, the forces 
of chemistry, fire, and water, acting with only their present 
energy, could fill the void above the ocean to a vast height 
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with a cloud of vapor so dense, as wholly to intercept the 
rays of the sun. Can a greater self-contradiction, a more 
extraordinary absurdity be imagined? Such is the inextri- 
cable embarrassment in which he involves himself by this 
attempt to bring the sacred word into harmony with his 
theory. 

Dr. Hitchcock intimates that the darkness was occasioned 
by the absorption by matter of the light that previously 
existed. 

“From the facts which modern science has developed as to the 
existence of light and heat in all bodies, we can hardly imagine that 
these were not created in the beginning along with matter. But these 
facts show us that they might have existed without being visible, or that, 
after having been visible during ages, they might have been assorBEed 
into matter, and that it required the power of Almighty God to 
develope them to such an extent as was necessary to the new state 
of the earth ; that is to say, it was rather a recreation than an original 
production of light that is described in the third verse.”—Geology 
and Revelation, p. 91. 


This group of errors is a fit associate of Dr. Buckland’s. 
In the first place, not a syllable is uttered to indicate that 
such an absorption of light actually took place, and caused the 
darkness which he attempts to explain by it. It is deemed 
enough to determine the question at issue to assert. that it 
might have occurred. A very satisfactory verification truly 
of the assurance he gives on an earlier page, that geology, 
instead of “a bundle of crude speculations and airy hypo- 
theses,” is “ a collection of striking facts, with inferences legi- 
timately drawn according to the strictest rules of the Baco- 
nian philosophy.” With what disdain would an attempt by 
a “theologian” to controvert one of his facts or inferences 
by such an expedient be received. But in a geologist, 
“according to the strictest rules of the Baconian philoso- 
phy,” it seems to be thought enough to invalidate the 
plainest testimony of the Bible, and invest it with a meaning 
that is at war alike with the laws of language and of 
nature. 

But in the next place, as invisible light and imperceptible 
heat would not have exerted the influences that are neces- 
sary to plants and animals, we are not able to see how their 
existence “ without being visible’—we were not before aware 
VOL. IV.—NO. IV. 37 
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that heat is visidéle—can furnish any explanation of the life of 
vegetables and animals during the ages in which it is sup- 
posed they may have been in that latent state. 

Thirdly. We are equally unable to understand what is 
meant by the declaration, that “after having been visible 
during ages, they might have been absorbed into matter.” 
If the light of those ages was visible, it must have been the 
light of the sun, as it is sunlight alone, either direct or 
retlected, that is visible to animals, and ministers to the life 
of plants. Who ever heard that animals see light that is 
latent? Who ever held that it is latent light, not the light 
of the sun, that is requisite to the growth of vegetables ? 
The light which “ modern science” has shown, exists “ in all 
bodies,” is invisible and latent, not radiated into the atmo- 
sphere, so as to be the medium of a sight of other objects. 
But if the light which was visible during those imagined 
ages was the light of the sun illuminating an atmosphere 
with its effulgence, as his supposition must imply, what are 
we to understand by the extraordinary representation that it 
‘‘might have been absorbed into matier?” Does he imagine 
that matter became imbued with a susceptibility of absorb- 
ing light, so vast as to detach the luminiferous atmosphere 
from the sun, and attract it into itself? If not, if the sun 
continued to shed forth its light with undiminished radiance, 
as its rays must have passed through the atmosphere—if it is 
held that one then existed—in order to reach the matter that 
was to absorb it, how is it that it would not have continued 
to illuminate that atmosphere, and been as visible therefore 
as it is now? Does Dr. Il. deem himself entitled, in disre- 
gard of the laws of light, to assume that it might have lost 


fell, or that ‘‘:matter” might, in defiance of its established 
laws, have lost its power of reflecting it? What a splendid 
hypothesis for the reconciliation of his theory of an anterior 
existence of the world with the testimony of the Creator 
which it contradicts! But Dr. H. cannot, on the principles 
of geology, assume the existence of any physical fact that is 
not referable either to the chemical or mechanical -forces that 
are now in activity, and acting with their present degree of 
energy. Is he aware, then, of any instances in which those 
forces have actually absorbed the light of the sun, so as to 
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involve the world in absolute darkness? Are they now 
daily producing that stupendous effect? If not, his asser- 
tion that light, “after having been visible during ages, might 
have been absorbed into matter,” is as inconsistent with the 
axioms of geology as it is contradictory to the laws of optics. 
Was ever before such a “bundle” of astounding errors 
couched in so narrow a compass, and dignified with the title 
of facts and inferences drawn according to the strictest rules 
of the Baconian philosophy ? 

But we are not yet at the end of the series. It is raised 
to a towering climax ia the representation that the light 
which was created after that absorption, and denominated by 
the Most High day, was the identical light which had 
become latent in matter, and was developed by him out of 
the bodies by which it had been absorbed. “These facts 
show” that light and heat “might have been absorbed into 
matter, and that it required the power of Almighty God to 
develope them to such an extent as was necessary to the new 
state of the earth.” It were vain to attempt to lash such a 
blunder with the thong of ridicule. It transcends the power 
of satire. Optics, chemistry, physics, geology, are alike dis- 
regarded. Who ever before heard of a day, commencing 
with a morning and ending with an evening, being pro- 
duced by a development of latent light from the matter of 
the earth’s surface? As latent light is only developed from 
the matter in which it is absorbed by a chemical process by 
which that matter is resolved into its elements, or united in 
new combinations, that process must have extended over the 
whole surface of the globe. Will Dr. H. be good enough to 
inform us how either the waters of the ocean, or the rocks 
and earths that then formed, as he assumes, the crust of the 
mountains, hills, plains, and valleys, throughout the earth, 
were put into that chemical activity? Whence were the 
exciting forces drawn? If they existed at every point 
before, why is it that they remained inactive till that great 
crisis? It will not meet the difficulty simply to say, that 
they were developed by an act of Almighty power, or that 
“it was rather a recreation than an. original production of 
light.” That is precisely the process of which we wish an 
explanation on the principles of chemistry. What is a 
development of latent light from.matter in which it has been 
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absorbed, that is rather a recreation than an original produc- 
tion of it—while, in fact, by the terms, it can be neither— 
and on such a scale as to produce day at every point, like 
that of a brilliant sunshine? Is he aware of the existence 
in the immediate vicinity of each of the substances in the 
crust of the earth of elements that are capable of acting on 
them in sucha manner? Was the globe dropped into a vast 
alembic, filled with powerful chemical agents that at once 
dissolved all the solids and fluids with which it came in con- 
tact, released their latent light, and radiated it into surround- 
ing space? That would have made a “ wreck” of the world 
undoubtedly, and rendered a new construction and a repo- 
pulation of it necessary. It is only by some process of that 
kind that such a result could have been produced. What 
an ingenious and philosophic conception to account for that 
illumination of the earth which God called Day! What a 
profound insight it indicates into the mysteries of nature! 
At what an infinite distance it is removed from “ the crude 
speculations and airy hypotheses” in which theologians have 
indulged! And what glory it reflects upon the power of the 
Almighty! For what a delicate affair it must have been to 
form and adjust those forces in such a manner that they 
naturally, through three successive revolutions of the earth 
on its axis, intermitted their activity at every line of longi- 
tude at the proper moment for the commencement of even- 
ing, and resumed it again at the proper moment for the dawn 
of morning! 

Such are the singular fancies by which these and other 
writers attempt to reconcile their theory of the world with 
the history which God has given us of its creation ;—such the 
strange absurdities, the infinite contradictions to the principles 
of their own science and the universal laws of matter, assent 
to which is, by their own showing, a necessary condition of 
faith in their system! Was such a farce ever before passed 
off under the dignified and imposing names of “inductive 
science” and “ Baconian philosophy?” Did men of talent 
and learning ever before confound in so extraordinary a 
manner the principles of their own profession? How is it 
to be accounted for, except that, misled by an excessive 
enthusiasm, they have misconceived the proper sphere of 
geology and the import of its facts, and assuming it to be a veri- 
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table science of ascertained and infallible laws peculiar to itself, 
have mistaken their unauthorized inferences for demonstrated 
truths ; and thence, losing in a measure their sense of the 
sanctity of the divine declarations, and persuaded that their 
natural cannot be their real meaning, have presumed that 
they may be legitimately construed on any hypothesis that 
seems to make it possible to suppose them not at war with 
the dogmas of geology. 

So much for the relation of their theory to the inspired 
narrative of the first day’s creation. Instead of bringing 
them into harmony, they have only shown that they are in 
the most palpable and irremediable antagonism. 

We proceed to the history of the second day. 

“ And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. 
And God made the firmament, and divided the waters which 
were under the firmament, from the waters which were 
above the firmament; and it was so. And God called the 
firmament heaven: and the evening and the morning were 
the second day,” v. 6-8. 

This great act was the creation of the atmosphere. The 
firmament or expanse of the sky is the air. The event is 
described as it would have appeared to a spectator near the 
surface of the earth. As there was no atmosphere before, 
there was no general illumination of the space around the 
ocean such as now takes place when the sun shines; but 
only such rays would have entered the eye of a spectator 
as descended directly from the sun, or were reflected from 
the water, and no points of the surface of the ocean could 
have been visible except those from which rays were directly 
reflected to the eye. To one looking in any direction above 
the water, except immediately towards the sun, or a planet 
or star, the space would have appeared dark. The creation 
of the atmosphere, therefore, must have seemed, to a 
beholder, like the extension of a luminous expanse or arch 
overhead, which instantly rendered the whole face of the 
deep, within the sphere of the eye, visible. A division of the 
waters followed as a natural consequence. The heat of the 
sun occasioning evaporation in a form lighter than the 
atmosphere, the vapor ascended in an invisible shape, pro- 
bably, till it reached a height at which it was condensed, and 
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assumed the form of clouds. That it was the atmosphere 
that was created, not a mere elevation of water in the form 
of mists or clouds, is seen also from the fact that God called 
the firmament heaven, which is the name of the upper 
regions of the air in which the clouds float, not of the clouds 
themselves ; that it was the expanse in which the sun, moon, 
and stars seem to be, which is immediately above the 
clouds (v. 14, 15), and in which the fowls fly, which is 
below them (v. 20); and from the fact that it remained there 
permanently, not like the vapors and clouds that drift away, 
or fall in rain, and often wholly disappear. The supposi- 
tion that it was anything less than the creation of the atmo- 
sphere ; that it was a mere conversion of water into mist, and 
elevation of it into space at a distance from the abyss 
beneath, divests it of its character as a creative act, and 
reduces it to the level of an ordinary operation of nature. 
Besides, if the atmosphere had been created along with the 
earth and ocean, it would be inexplicable that some evapo- 
ration had not immediately taken place, and mists and 
clouds become in a measure diffused through the sky. 

This great work was thus one of the most important in 
the series of creations, and was essential as a condition of 
those that followed. Air is necessary to vegetable and ani- 
mal life, not only on the land, but beneath the ocean, which 
it pervades, and forms, it is estimated, one fortieth part of 
its bulk. As it is the means of the illumination that is dif: 
fused by the sunlight over the surface of the earth, it is the 
instrument by which objects become visible, and display 
their forms and colors. Without it, even on the supposi- 
tion that it were not necessary to our life, we could gain no 
idea by the eye of the shapes of things, and the beautiful 
hues with which they are adorned. 

How, now, is this creation of the atmosphere on the second 
day to be reconciled with the geological theory, which 
asserts that the earth had existed through. innumerable ages 
before, and been the scene of animal and vegetable life, and 
assumes, thereby, that it had been invested with an atmo- 
sphere? If that theory be true, that atmosphere, like the 
light which illuminated it, must have been annihilated ; and 
geologists, therefore, in order to verify their theory, must, 
on their own principles, produce proofs of that annihilation, 
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and by the chemical and mechanical forces which they 
regard as the only agents that produce geological effects. 
What, then, are the explanations which they present of this 
stupendous catastrophe? Not a syllable is uttered by them 
on the subject! Not the slightest indication appears in 
their pages that they are aware that such an obstacle exists 
in the way of their theories! The supposition of a vast 
interval between the creation of heaven and earth announced 
in the first verse, and the wreck and submergence of the 
world, which they hold to be announced in the second, they 
regard as all that is necessary to the conciliation of their 
theory with the remaining narrative of the creation.* But 
that is a total mistake. They can no more assume the anni- 
hilation of an atmosphere at that imagined wreck of the 
world, without demonstrating its occurrence from the pre- 
sent condition of the earth, and by the forces of chemistry, 





* “There are two methods of conciliation, each of which will obviously 
remove every appearance of discrepance between the record of Genesis and our 
assumed geological periods. We may either, with Faber, consider the days as 
themselves, by a common figure of language, indicating such periods, or we may 
suppose an interval between the first and second verses of that record.”—Chris- 
tian Observer, May, 1834. 


“A very unhappy conflict has been sometimes occasioned by comparing those 
results of geology which relate to periods left wholly undefined in the Scrip- 
tural narrative, with the successive works of creation which are in that narrative 
distinctly marked. If we take the first verse of Genesis as affirming the eternal 
superintendence of God over all the prior conditions of the world, from the 
epoch of its original creation until he saw fit to give it its present character, and 
to call into being its present races of man, animals, and plants, and compare this 
with geological inferences relating to periods anterior to man, we shall find two 
conclusions inevitable ; first, that there is no word in the Scriptural narrative 
which limits in any way the inferences, or even the speculations of geology, with 
reference to these periods ; secondly, that nothing can ever be learned about 
those periods by human labor, except in the way of geological induction. This 
is sufficient for the purpose of the present inquiry, which relates to races of ani- 
mals and plants, not only anterior to man, but even to the elevation of most 
parts of our continents from beneath the waters of the ocean.”—Phillips’s Guide 
to Geol., p. 63. 


“ This alleged disagreement is chiefly chronological. Moses represents the work 
of creation as completed in the space of six days, whereas the geologist asserte 
that the formation of the crust of the globe, with its numerous groups of extinct 
animals and plants, after the original production of the matter of the globe, must 
have occupied immense periods of time, whose duration we cannot estimate. 
Other minor discrepances between the two records are supposed to exist.”— 
Hitchcock's Geology and Revelation, p. 17. 
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fire, and water, than they can assume that wreck, and the 
extinction of light, which they treat as contemporaneous 
with it, without proof, and in contravention of the principles 
of their science. Here then is another stupendous postulate 
on which they tacitly proceed, that presents an insuperable 
obstacle to the reconciliation of their system with the Mosaic 
record. For how are they to demonstrate that such an 
annihilation of the air, as their scheme implies, took place, 
and through the agency of those geological forces at the 
epoch to which they must refer it? The attempt were pre- 
posterous. If it had taken place, it is not conceivable that 
any traces of it would be found on the strata of the earth. 
But it is demonstrably impossible that it could have been 
produced by the chemical and mechanical agents to which 
they refer the formation of strata. The forces of chemistry, 
fire, and water, have not the slightest tendency to absorb, or 
annihilate the atmosphere. Though oxygen and nitrogen 
are continually absorbed by bodies, and disengaged from 
them in the processes that are going forward in the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal worlds, yet there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the volume of the atmosphere has 
undergone the least diminution since the moment of its 
creation. Such is the embarrassing position in which they 
have placed themselves. If they deny that there was an 
atmosphere during the innumerable ages which they affirm 
preceded the Mosaic creation, then they virtually deny the 
existence of plants and animals during that period, and over- 
turn their theory. If they admit that an atmosphere then 
existed, and deny its annihilation anterior to the date of the 
creative act recorded in this passage, they then contradict 
the inspired record, and establish the antagonism,—which 
they wish to escape,—of their theory with the word of God. 
And if they admit its annihilation, then they equally con- 
tradict and confute themselves, because of the impossibility 
of their either proving or accounting for it on the principles 
of geology, or compatibly with the laws of matter. Their 
system is thus at as open war with the powers of nature as 
it is with the teachings of inspiration. No skill can ever 
bring it into harmony with either. No learning or philosophy 
can ever demonstrate it, or save it from the discredit of the 
grossest absurdity. Is it not singular that these men of 
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science who display such admirable powers in the practical 
branches of their profession, should not have extended their 
inquiries far enough into this department to discover this 
fatal difficulty ? 

Their scheme is equally irreconcilable with the creative 
acts of the third day. 

“ And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together into one place, and let the dry land 
appear: andit was so. And God called the dry land Earth: 
and the gathering together of the waters called he Seas: and 
God saw that it was good. And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass, and herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the 
earth: and it was so. And the earth brought forth grass, 
and herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his kind: and God saw 
that it was good., And the evening and the morning were 
the third day,” v. 9-13. 

As the waters were now first collected into seas, and dry 
land made to appear, it is apparent that the ocean had con- 
tinued up to this time to envelope it at every point; and 
thence, that it had as yet no mountains, nor even hills, unless 
of very moderate elevation. Its surface beneath the waters 
formed, probably, as even an outline as the ocean itself that 
reposed above it. The change that was wrought, accord- 
ingly, must have involved an alteration of the crust of the 
earth, either by an elevation of the whole body of the con- 
tinents and islands above the level of the seas, and at such 
unequal heights as to form mountains, hills, slopes, and val- 
leys; or by an elevation of the mountains and hills of the 
dry land, and a depression of the seat of the seas; or both 
combined. In either case, the event, as well as the language 
of the fiat, shows that it was produced by an act of omnipo- 
tence, and not by second causes. As the dry land imme- 
diately appeared and became the theatre of vegetable life, 
and in forms, doubtless, adapted to various climates, the 
waters cannot have been withdrawn by the mere force of 
gravity to which they owe their movement in streams and 
rivers. The descent of waters over slopes of several thou- 
sand miles, like those over which the Missouri, Mississippi, 
Amazon, Nile, and Ganges pass, instead of but a small part 
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of twenty-four hours, would require several weeks, and per- 
haps months. In like manner the depression of the bed of 
the seas, and elevation of the continents and islands, and 
upheaving of their mountains and hills, must have been the 
work of omnipotence, not of mechanical force. Such a stu- 
pendous effect, wrought in an instant, or at most in a few 
hours, is infinitely beyond any of the volcanic powers, so 
far as we are able to estimate their energy, that have ever 
agitated the earth’s surface. T'o attempt to explain it by 
the laws of matter, as far as we have a knowledge of them, 
is scarcely less unphilosophic than it were to ascribe to them 
the creation of the world. It was the fiat of the Almighty 
that wrought the change. “ By the word of the Lord were 
the heavens made; and all the host of them by the breath 
of his mouth. He gathereth the waters of the sea together 
as an heap; he layeth up the depth in store houses. Let 
all the earth fear the Lord; let all the inhabitants of the 
world stand in awe of him: for he spake and it was; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast,” Ps. xxxiii. 6-9. 

As the earth was immediately fit for the support of vege- 
tables and trees of all kinds, it is apparent that it was covered 
with a soil consisting of silica, alumine, lime, and other 
ingredients, which now enter into the composition of vege- 
tables, and mixed in different places in the different propor- 
tions that are congenial to the several species of herbs and 
trees. What the extent was of the continents and islands 
we have no means of determining. They bore possibly a 
very different proportion to the seas, from that which sub- 
sists between the present lands and the waters of the globe. 

The geological theory, which asserts the existence of the 
world through innumerable ages anterior to this epoch, is 
thus again in conflict with the sacred word; for that theory 
not only refers the upheaving of the mountains and eleva- 
tion of the hills, as well as the formation of the strata in 
which the fossil relics of plants and animals are imbedded, 
to that distant age, but exhibits those strata themselves as 
formed mainly from the detritus of a preceding system 
of mountains and continents. Thus Dr. Macculloch says-— 

“Tt is important to observe the exact resemblance between the 
present primary rocks and the still more ancient ones from the ruins 
of which they have been partly at least formed. 
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“Now, as the compounded rocks now forming are produced by 
the consolidation of materials carried from the land into the sea, it 
follows that before the formation of the present primary strata, and 
while they were all buried beneath the water in their germs, there 
was a terraqueous globe, an earth containing land and water, moun- 
tains, rivers, and seas. That earth, also, was formed of rocks similur 
to those of the present primary strata ; and further, it is important 
to observe, of granite also, proving that this agent had then, as in 
later times, been the cause of the elevation of the strata.”—Geology, 
vol. i. p. 464. 

“ The detritus of the first dry lands being drifted into the sea, and 
then spread out into extensive beds of mud, and sand, and gravel, 
would have for ever remained beneath the surface of the water, had 
not other forces been subsequently employed to raise them into dry 
land; these forces appear to have been the same expansive powers 
of heat and vapor which, having caused the elevation of the first 
raised portions of fundamental crystalline rocks, éontinued their ener- 
gies through all succeeding geological periods, and still exert them 
in producing the phenomena of active voleanoes.”—Buckland’s Bridg. 
Tr. pp. 42, 43. 

“One of the most interesting of the results to which the careful 
study of the elevation of mountains has conducted geologists, and at 
the same time one of the most certain, is the knowledge that the dry 
land is not all of the same antiquity; in other words, that some 
mountain ranges and some large regions were raised above the sea 
long before the occurrence of the convulsions which affected the 
level of other countries, and even before the production of the strate 
of these countries. For instance, we have no doubt that the Gram- 
pian, Lammermuir, and Cumberland mountains were dry long before 
the Alps were raised from the sea, and while the greater part of 
Europe was occupied by the ancient ocean.”—Phillips’s Guide, p. 46. 


As he holds not only that the lowest strata of all coun- 
tries, but that those which he regards as formed since the 
elevation of the Grampian and Cumberland mountains, were 
deposited innumerable ages ago; he holds that those moun- 
tains, also, have existed through an incalculable period. 
This view is entertained also by Sir C. Lyell, who regards 
Etna as having existed through an immense series of ages 
anterior to the historical era; although, compared with the 
primary strata, he holds that it is of very modern date. 


“There are no records within the historical era, which lead to the 
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opinion that the altitude of Etna has materially varied within the 
last two thousand years. Of the eighty most conspicuous minor 
cones which adorn its flanks, only one of the largest has been pro- 
duced within the times of authentic history. ... The dimensions of 
these large cones appear to bear testimony to parorysms of volcanic 
activity, after which we may conclude, from analogy, that the fires 
of Etna remained dormant for many years—since nearly a century 
of rest has sometimes followed a violent erruption in the historical 
PR... 

“How many years, then, must we not suppose to have been ex- 
pended in the formation of the eighty cones? It is difficult to ima- 
gine that a fourth part of them have originated during the last thirty 
centuries. But if we conjecture the whole of them to have been 
formed in twelve thousand years, how inconsiderable an era would 
this portion of time constitute in the history of this volcano! If we 
could strip off from Etna all the lateral monticules now visible, to- 
gether with the scoriz that have been poured out from them, and 
from the highest crater, during the period of their growth, the diminu- 
tion of the mass would be extremely slight; Etna might lose, per- 
haps, several miles in diameter at its base, and some hundreds of 
feet in elevation; but it would still be the loftiest of Sicilian moun- 
tains. ... 

“On the grounds, therefore, already explained, we must infer that 
a mass so many thousand feet in thickness must have required an 
immense series of ages anterior to its historical periods for its growth; 
yet the whole must be regarded as the product of a modern portion of 
the tertiary epoch.”—Lyell’s Principles, pp. 404, 405. 


These writers thus not only assert the existence of conti- 
nents and mountains countless years anterior to the date of 
the creation recorded in Genesis, but they refer the present 
mountains of the earth, both such as are volcanic and those 
that consist mainly of granite, to that distant period. Their 
theory is, accordingly, in open antagonism to the inspired 
history of the third day’s creation; and the contradiction 
which it offers to it is not slight, but as vast as the moun- 
tains themselves are that rear their rocky masses into 
the heavens, and the plains and vales that slope from their 
sides to the ocean. If their views are correct, the Mosaic 
record which exhibits the earth as submerged beneath the 
ocean till the morning of the third day, and its first dry land as 
then produced by the removal of the waters into seas, cannot 
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be. No more palpable and irreconcilable contradiction 
between two statements can be conceived. 

How now do the geological and theological writers who 
maintain the consistency of their theory with the account 
God has here given of the creation of the world, extricate 
themselves from this difficulty ? Not a solitary allusion is 
made by them to it, so far as we are aware! They seem to 
have assumed, as in respect to the creation of the atmo- 
sphere, that if allowed to intercalate a vast tract of ages be- 
tween the epoch of the first and of the second verses, their 
harmony with the narrative that follows is of course estab- 
lished. What a beautiful verification, again, of the claim 
which some of them put forth to an exclusive right and com- 
petence to treat of the subject! A more unfortunate posi- 
tion than that which they occupy cannot well be imagined. 
Let them interpose as many ages as they please betwixt the 
periods of the first and second verses, and it can contribute 
nothing towards reconciling their theory with the fact made 
known to us in this passage, that at the commencement of 
the third day there were no mountains or hills on the face 
of the earth, nor lands of any description above the level of 
the ocean. If all the mountains, hills, and dry lands of the 
present continents and islands were formed either then or 
since that epoch, as the record God has given of their 
origin testifies, then indisputably they cannot have been 
formed in the remote and indeterminable ages to which geo- 
logists refer them. It cannot be pretended that, after having 
existed through the vast periods ascribed to them, they were 
at the Mosaic epoch depressed beneath the ocean, and raised 
again to their former position on the third day. No intelli- 
gent geologist will venture on a supposition so wholly irre- 
concilable with the nature of the primitive masses of which 
the mountains consist, and the condition of the strata that 
are superposed on them. Such a movement would have dis- 
located and broken to fragments those of the latter, which 
now, although bent and contorted in many forms, are con- 
tinuous, and conform in iheir curves to the outline of the 
primitive rocks on which they repose. The whole condition 
both of those primitive masses and the strata which they 
uphold, forbids the idea that they have undergone more 
than one elevation above the lands by which they are sur- 
rounded. 
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Here, then, we have again the most unanswerable proofs, 
and on the vastest scale, of the irreconcilableness of the geo- 
logical theory and the history in Genesis of, the creation of 
the world. No chemistry or mechanics can save the system 
from this dilemma. It were discreditable to attempt to 
reconcile representations so diametrically the opposites of 
each other. The supposition that the mountains of the 
earth were formed in the fabulous ages to which geologists 
refer them, must be renounced, or the inspiration and truth 
of the record God has given us of the origin of the world 
must be rejected. 

Their theory is irreconcilable, also, with the creative acts 
of the fourth day. 

“ And God said, let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to divide the day from the night; and let them be 
for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years. And 
let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven to give 
light upon the earth: andit wasso. And God made two great 
lights; the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light 
to rule the night; the stars also. And God set them in the 
firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth, and 
to rule over the day and over the night, and to divide the light 
from the darkness: And God saw that it was good. And the 
evening and the morning were the fourth day.”—-V. 14-19. 

Writers on geology differ in their views of the import of 
this act. Some suppose that the light created on the first 
day was either the ether, which is by many thought to be 
the medium of its perceptibility, or light that exists or is 
made perceptible independently of the sun, like that which 
is sometimes evolved from bodies by chemical action, or 
produced by combustion; and that the creative act here 
recorded was the investiture of the sun with its light-giving 
atmosphere. But that is inconsistent with the characteristics 
and offices of the light created on the first day. As that 
light constituted morning, and was followed by evening; as 
there was a division instituted between it and the night, that 
was the same as now subsists between day and night; and 
as the illumination which it caused was called day, and with 
the night that preceded it, occupied the period of a revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis, it is plain that it must have been 
ihe light that now constitutes day, and the light therefore of 
the sun. 
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Others suppose the effect of the divine fiat was merely the 
dispersion of vapors or clouds that had accumulated in the 
atmosphere, and obscured or hidden the sun. But that im- 
plies that the office to which the sun, moon, and stars were 
assigned, was to be exercised only in fair weather, as other- 
wise they must have filled it as fully before the fiat, as they 
could afterwards, when they were hidden by clouds. It is 
irreconcilable, also, with the representation that they were 
set for signs, and for seasons, and for days and for years; not 
for the mere periods in which they might happen to shine 
on the earth without obstruction. It was a great and per- 
manent change that was wrought, not merely a purification 
of the atmosphere from exhalations that might have arisen 
from natural causes, and been immediately followed by fresh 
mists and clouds. 

Others regard the fiat of the Creator as merely annuncia- 
tory of the office which the heavenly orbs were to fill to- 
wards the earth; not as causing a change of their relations 
to one another, or to the earth, or of the earth’s relation to 
them. : 

That is equally inconsistent with the passage which 
exhibits the act of the Most High as creative and as consti- 
tuting the sun, moon, and stars, what they had not before 
been, the determiners to the earth of seasons, and days, and 
years. If it were not an omnipotent act accomplishing an 
important step in the completion of the system, then the 
work of creation, instead of occupying six days, must have 
been confined to five. 

The act, then, was almighty and creative; it was exerted, 
apparently at least, on the bodies of the solar system already 
in existence, and really so, or else on the earth, and perhaps 
on both, and its effect was an alteration of their relations or 
motions by which the sun, moon, and stars became the 
determiners to the earth of its seasons, days, and years. The 
plain sense of the fiat is, ‘‘ Let the luminaries in the firma- 
ment of the heaven be to divide the day from the night ; 
and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and 
for years.’ A change, therefore, was wrought in their ad- 
justment and motions, which gave birth to seasons, and 
years, and the variations in the length of days. That may 
have been simply the inclination of the earth’s axis—and the 
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axes of the other planets, for the fiat may be considered as 
affecting them all—to the ecliptic, which is the reason that 
there is a diversity and succession of the seasons, that there 
is a variation in the length of the days and nights, and that 
the circle of changes through which they pass is completed 
in the compass of a year, and repeated in every answering 
period. Ifthe earth’s axis had previously been perpendicu- 
lar to the ecliptic, and had continued so, there could have 
been no variation in the length of the days, no diversity and 
succession of seasons, and no obvious signs of the completion 
of the year. The last is now known, from the declination of 
the sun, and the consequent variation of the length of the 
days and nights, and succession of the seasons. It could 
then have been known only by observing the relation of the 
earth to the constellations of the zodiac. Such a change ex- 
tended to the whole circle of the planets, all of which are 
inclined to the ecliptic—perhaps to the infinite crowd of 
similar orbs that are supposed to circle round the other suns 
of our star-system,—and giving rise to such a train of im- 
portant events in the economy of life, was worthy of the 
omnipotent fiat, and one of the sublimest of the creative 
acts. 

It is possible, however, that it may have been of a still 
grander character. It may, besides that change, have em- 
braced the communication to the earth and other planets of 
the projectile motion by which they are borne round in 
their orbits. It is conceivable that at their creation they 
received no other motion than that by which they revolve 
on their axes. Neither that nor their projectile motion is, 
like the force of gravity, inherent, but adventitious, and must 
be referred to an omnipotent fiat. As, however, they were 
subject to the gravitating power from the moment of their 
creation, the supposition that the force which drives them 
around their orbits was not imparted to them till the fourth 
day, implies that at their creation they were at a far greater 
distance both from the sun and from each other. The space 
which belongs to our system is, however, amply sufficient 
for the arrangement that would then have been required. 
Astronomers have estimated that the planet nearest the sun, 
if divested of its projectile force, and the centrifugal force 
also generated by its revolution on its axis, would not fall 
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to the sun in less than fifteen days and a half; nor the moon 
to the earth in less than about five days. * 

It would be no difficult problem to determine what their 
respective distances from the sun must have been, that, fall- 
ing under the force of gravity, they should at the end of 72 
hours have reached the distances at which they are now sta- 
tioned, when they received the projectile impulse that sends 
them around their orbits. The supposition implies, indeed, 
that the momentum they had acquired was annihilated at 
those points, and may be thought to be improbable. Why 
should it be deemed more singular, however, than that the 
sun was created without the robe by which it fills its office 
as the luminary of its circle of revolving orbs? or that the 
earth was formed at first without mountains, hills, or dry 
land? As it would have given birth to a variation in the 
length of the days and nights and a succession of seasons 
and years, and meets, therefore, the conditions of the pas- 
sage in even a more emphatic manner than the former, it may 
at least be considered as possibly the act God then exerted; 
and, if extended to all the planetary systems that revolve 
round the countless stars of our galaxy, was one of the vastest 
and most momentous of the whole series of the creative fiats. 

Whichever of these is supposed to be the work of the 
fourth day—and one or the other undoubtedly must, as 
there is no other by which the sun, moon, and stars could 
be made to determine as they do, the length of the days, and 
the succession of seasons and years—it is, like the others, 
wholly irreconcilable with the geological theory. If the 
earth had already existed through an incalculable round of 
ages, and been the scene“of vegetable and animal life, it must 
have revolved round the sun, and that orb and the moon 
and stars filled the office they now do, as determiners of the 
length of the days and nights, and the succession of seasons 
and years. It will be said, perhaps, that if the axis of the 
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earth be supposed to have been perpendicular to the ecliptic 
during those ages, and to have received its present inclina- 
tion on the fourth day of the creation, recorded by Moses, 
it will meet all the conditions of the text. That supposi- 
tion, however, eannot be made by geologists, as their 
maxims forbid their assuming the occurrence of any event 
which is not demonstrated by the present condition of the 
earth, and was not caused by the forces to which they refer 
the facts of geology. But no traces exist in the crust of the 
globe, of such a change in the relation of the earth’s axis to 
the ecliptic. It has been supposed, indeed, to have taken 
place at the deluge, and to have been the oecasion of that 
catastrophe ; but geologists treat it as wholly improbable. 
Some of them deny even that there are any evidences in the 
condition of the earth of the occurrence of the deluge itself. 
While many of them regard the fossil vegetables, and ani- 
mals that are found in high latitudes, as decisive proofs that 
the temperature of those climes during their life must have 
been far higher than at present, they generally ascribe 
the superior warmth which is supposed then to have pre- 
vailed, to the influence of internal fires. They cannot, there- 
fore, assame that the earth’s axis received at the Mosaie 
epoch its present inclination, unless they previously assume 
that immediately before the six days’ creation, when, accord- 
ing to them, the world was made a “ wreck,” it was raised 
from its inclination to a right angle to the ecliptic. But that 
were in contravention of their principles, both because there 
are no proofs in the present condition of the earth of such 
a change ; and because, if it took place, it cannot have been 
caused by the chemical and mechanieal forees to which 
alone they can refer such a change in the position of the 
globe. It were supremely absurd to suppose that chemistry, 
any volcanic action, or any movement of the ocean; can 
have thrown the axis of the earth from an angle,.to: a per- 
pendicular to the ecliptic. In maintaining, therefore, that the 
earth had revolved round the sun through an immeasurable 
tract of years, with its present inclination to the ecliptic and 
diversity of days and seasons, they in effect assume either 
that at the close of that period it was made a “ wreck,” 
and lost its inclination to the ecliptic, or else that no such 
change was wrought in its condition on the fourth day of 
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the Mosaic creation, as is related in this passage. If the 
latter, they offer a direct contradiction to the inspired record ; 
if the former, they both contradict the announcement in the 
first four verses, and in Exodus xx. 3, that the earth itself, 
and the sun, moon,-and stars, were created on the first of 
the six days; and contravene their own principles, which 
forbid them to assume the occurrence of any change of the 
earth’s condition that was not produced by the chemical and 
mechanical agents to which they refer all geological effects. 
Of this difficulty, as they appear not to have been aware of 
its existence, they have not attempted a solution. 

Their theory that the plants and animals whose relics are 
buried in the earth, had their life during the ages which 
they hold preceded the “wreck,” and reconstruction of the 
globe six thousand years ago, is in like manner contradic- 
tory to the inspired history of the creative acts of the third, 
fifth, and sixth days. 

“ And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly 
above the earth in the open firmament of heaven. And 
God created great whales, and every living creature that 
moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly after 
their kind, and every winged fowl] after his kind. And God 
saw that it was good. And God blessed them, saying: 
Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, and 
let fowl multiply in the earth. And the evening and the 
morning were the fifth day. 

“And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast 
of the earth after his kind: And it wasso. And God made 
the beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their 
kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the earth after 
his kind. And God saw that it was good. 

“ And God said, Let us make man, in our image, after our 
likeness, and let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. So God created man in his own 
image ; in the image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them. And God blessed them. And God said 
unto them: Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
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earth, and subdue it, and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth. And God said: Behold, I 
have given you every herb bearing seed, which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree in the which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat. And to 
every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and 
to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein there 
is life, 1 have given every green herb for meat: And it was 
so. And God saw every thing that he had made, and 
behold, it was very good. And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the sixth day, chap. i. 20-31. 

“THUS the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the 
host of them. And on the seventh day God ended his work 
which he had made. And he rested on the seventh day 
from all his work which he had made. And God blessed the 
seventh day and sanctified it; because that in it he had rested 
from all his work, which God created and made. 

“These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth 
when they were created, in the day that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens, and every plant and every herb of 
the field before it grew: for the Lord God had not caused it 
to rain upon the earth; and there was not a man to till the 
ground. But there went up a mist from the earth, and 
watered the whole face of the ground.”—Chap. ii. 1-6. 

The theory of a previous existence through innumerable 
ages of the heavens and earth, and the vegetables and ani- 
mals that are buried in iis strata, is thus in as marked 
antagonism with this part of the history as with the other. 
We are expressly told that these are the generations; that 
is, the origins, or modes of the first existence of the heavens 
and the earth when they were created; and that it was 
thus, that is in the manner related, that “ the heavens and 
the earth were /inished, and all the host of them.” No lan- 
guage could more specifically declare that they were all 
called into being during the six days, or more effectually 
preclude the supposition of their previous existence. It 
is as unwarrantable a contradiction of the narrative to 
assert that plants and animals, the earth itself, and heavens, 
existed through countless ages before, as it were to assert 
.that man lived through those ages. But geologists admit 
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that man had no existence anterior to the date here assigned 
to his creation. Why then should they deny that the narra- 
tive exhibits the plants and animals also, and the earth 
itself as then first created? They unquestionably cannot, 
if governed in their views by the language of the history ; 
and the fact, therefore, that they assert their previous 
existence, shows that the inspired record of the epoch and 
method of the creation not only is not the guide of their 
faith, but is not in reality of authority with them in the 
determination of their system. It is accordingly admitted 
by some among them that this revealed history must be 
modified and forced to a metaphorical, or perhaps a 
mythical meaning, in order to remove its contradictions to 
their theory. It is directly claimed, indeed, that it is to be 
construed by that theory instead of its own language, in order 
to render its inspiration credible. While it is held to be true, 
its truth is equally held to depend on its being susceptible 
of a construction that admits the supposition of a previous 
existence of the earth and its vegetable and animal races 
through an incalculable series of ages. Thus Dr. Buckland:— 


“Tf the suggestions I shall venture to propose, require some modi- 
fication of the most commonly received and popular interpretation of 
the Mosaic narrative, this admission neither involves any impeach- 
ment of the authenticity of the text, nor of the judgment of those 
who have formerly interpreted it otherwise, in the absence of infor- 
mation as to facts which have but recently been brought to light; 
and if in this respect geology should seem to require some little 
concession from the literal interpretation of Scripture, it may fairly 
be held to afford ample compensation for this demand, by the large 
additions it has made to the evidences of natural religion, in a depart- 
ment where revelation was not designed to give information.”— 
Bridg. Treat. p. 14. 


It is thus unhesitatingly admitted that in order to exempt 
it from collision with the theory, the interpretation of the 
inspired record must be modified, and a meaning assigned 
it which, before the geological facts that have recently been 
brought to light were known, could not have been deduced 
by the laws of philology.* 








* That Dr. Buckland penned the passage, however, with but a very inade- 
quate consideration of its import, is apparent from the fancy he advances that 
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Dr. Hitchcock also asserts the necessity of construing the 
narrative by the faets of geology, in contravention of the 
laws of language. 


“ Moses represents the work of creation as completed in the space 
of six days; whereas the geologist asserts that the formation of the 
crust of the globe, with its numerous groups of extinct animals and 
plants, after the original production of the matter of the globe, must 
have occupied immense periods of time, whose duration we cannot 
estimate. 

“ We must decide whether geological facts can ever be permitted, 
as facts derived from civil history and astronomy are, to modify our 
interpretation of the sacred record. The Scriptures speak of the 
rising and setting of the sun; but astronomy shows us that they 
employ such language in accordance with optical, not physical 
truth. And the cases are too common to need particularising, 
where the interpretation is essentially modified by civil history. 
Why should there be any question, then, whether geological facts 
ought to have the same influence in exposition? For so far as it 
bears on revelation, geology is nothing but a history of the globe 
anterior, for the most part, to the commencement of civil history. 
The only reason that has ever been alleged for refusing to use geolo- 
gical facts in this way, is that they are too uncertain. But although 
true half a century ago, the fundamental facts of this science may 
now be regarded as resting on as firm a foundation, and to be as 
well understood, as those of any science not strictly demonstrative. 
The principles of sound criticism, therefore, demand that they should 
be admitted equally with civil history and astronomy, as aids in the 
interpretation of the Bible.”—Geology and Revelation, pp. 17, 23, 24. 


The construction of the text, therefore, is not only to be 
modified by the facts of geology, but by his own concession 
completely reversed. No greater opposites can be conceived, 
than two representations of the creation, one of which 
assigns it to a date so distant that immense periods followed 
whose duration eannot be estimated, and the other fixes its 
epoch at about six thousand years ago, and exhibits it as 
accomplished in the space of six days. And what a singu- 





such a violation of the narrative could be compensated by an addition to the 
evidences of natural religion. That an admission that that part of revelation, 
on the truth of which the veracity of all the rest depends, is shown by geology 
to be so false, as to make it necessary to put on it a forced and unphilological 
construction, can be counterbalanced by an addition to the evidences of theism, 
is truly a very extraordinary soleci:m, alike in hermencutics and theology. 
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Jar tissue of errors and fallacies are employed to verify this 
assumption! In the first place, astronomy does not create 
any necessity of altering the interpretation of passages in 
which the sun is said to rise and set. No translator of the 
Bible rejects that form of representation, and substitutes the 
language in which it would be astronomically expressed. 
Such a change would be wholly unwarrantable. That 
description is as true to the senses, as the other is to the 
scientific intellect. It is not inaccurate, therefore, but 
expresses in that relation a genuine fact. There are many 
other forms of expression in which events are described in 
the same way, and with perfect truth. Thus, to say that 
one man sees another, expresses an absolute fact to the 
senses, although in reality he only sees an image produced 
by rays of light at the bottom of the eye. In like manner, 
to say that one man hears another’s voice expresses a fact 
to the senses, although, according to acoustics, he only per 
¢éives a vibration of the tympana of his own ears. Does 
Dr. H. consider it an inaccuracy to ascribe to objects colors, 
odors, tastes, and other qualities, which are mere effects, or 
forms of sensation? Is it nota fact to the senses, that snow 
and wool are white; that grass and the foliage of trees are 
green, and that the rainbow has the hues of the prism? Is 
it an inaccuracy to speak of seeing, and smelling, and paint- 
ing a flower? This and all similar language of the senses 
is used on precisely the same principle as that which he 
quotes respecting the sun, and is employed as universally in 
conversation and every species of composition, scientific as 
well as that which relates to the ordinary affairs of life, as it is 
in the sacred writings. very single fact, indeed, throughout the 
domain of geology, and every one of us theoretical doctrines, ts 
expressed in this language. Is it not, then, to be interpreted 
as denoting identically what the facts which it expresses are 
to the senses? ‘To deny it were at one blow to subvert the 
whole fabric of the science! For what are the facts of 
geology if they are not what they are to the senses? They 
have never been exhibited as anything else by any of those 
who have hitherto treated of them. But if this language is 
‘to be taken as denoting what the things which it expresses 
are to the senses, then how is its use in the instance he 
alleges to aid him in his argument. Does he regard the 
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mode in which the Scriptures speak in respect to the sun, 
as parallel to the mode in which they exhibit the work of 
creation? Does he hold that that representation of the 
ereation is to the facts of geology, optically considered, what 
the language of the Bible in respect to the motions of the 
sun is to the facts as they are to the senses? That were 
again to demolish his whole theory; for if the facts of 
geology are to the eye, in harmony with the account the 
Bible gives of the creation, then they present no visible 
indications of the earth’s existence through an immeasurable 
period anterior to the epoch of that creation, but eonfirm 
the sacred narrative. If, however, there is no parallel 
between them, why does he quote that usage in respect to 
the sun, to show how its language is used in respect to the 
ereation? But he does not regard them as_ parallels. 
Instead, he holds that the facts of geology, optically eon- 
sidered, are irreconcilable with the representation of the 
sacred history, and the aim of the new element which he 
wishes to introduce into hermeneutics is not to reconcile 
those facets to the inspired record by showing that they are 
what that reeord represents—not what they optically seem 
to be; but, instead, to show that that history does not 
teach what it literally means, but, on the contrary, what the 
facts of geology optically indicate! The case which he 
alleges to illustrate what he wishes to accomplish, in place 
of presenting a resemblance, is thus a direct converse of it.* 

He is equally unfortunate in the statement that “ the cases 
are too common to need partieularizing where the interpre- 
tation is essentially modified by civil history.” Let him 
produce an example, if in his power. He may find 
instances in which, in one passage, a fact is related that 
is not mentioned in another that treats of the same subject; 
but none in which a fact is mentioned that renders it neces- 


* The logic of his argument, seems, therefore, to be the following :—Inas- 
much as the language of the Seriptures, ef science, and of common life, used to 
express facts as they are to the senses, is mot in accordance with the truth, 
philosophically considered ; therefore, the record inscribed on the strata of the 
earth, as it appears to the semses of geologists, is te be considered as in har- 
mony with the philosophical and absolute truth! This is no “airy hypothesis,” 
it seems, but a “ striking fact,” and an “ inference drawn according to the strictest 
rules of the Baconian. philosophy.” 
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sary to depart from the laws of philology in interpreting 
another. 

But the great fallacy of his remarks lies in the representa- 
tion that the facts of geology contradict the Mosaic record 
of the creation, and make it necessary to modify the inter- 
pretation of that record in order to bring them into harmony 
with each other. It is his construction of those facts, or 
inferences from them, not the facts themselves, that contra- 
vene the inspired account of the creation—things as distinct 
and as unlike as a false conclusion is from the premise from 
which it is drawn; as a creature’s error is from the truth of 
God. 

Geologists themselves, however, instead of adhering to 
this rule of interpretation, and applying it to the record, dis- 
miss it on reaching the narrative of the creation of man, and 
assume that he was in fact first called into being at the epoch 
which that represents; and they accordingly allege the fact 
that no human bones are found fossilized in the lower or 
intermediate strata as a proof that he did not exist till ages 
after the creation of vegetables and animals. But that is to 
desert their own principles. If they are justified in the 
construction they put on the history till they reach the nar- 
rative of his creation, they must, to be consistent, carry it 
through; and conclude, therefore that the circumstance 
that no human skeletons have hitherto been discovered in 
the strata in which vegetables and animals are found, is no 
proof that they are not in fact imbedded in them, and will 
not be discovered in great numbers, when more extensive 
examinations are made; And should such discoveries be 
made, they will be compelled by their law of interpretation, 
not to relinquish their theory, but to apply it, in the light 
of that new fact of geology, to the history of the creation 
of man, and assume and assert his existence as well as that 
of vegetables and animals, through the immeasurable periods 
whose duration we cannot estimate anterior to the six 
days’ creation. A single human skeleton, or fragment of 
one, found in the depths of the earth, amidst the relics of 
plants, fish, and land animals, which they refer to those 
fabulous periods, must drive them, by a logical necessity, to 
an instant rejection of the truth and inspiration of the 
whole of the history God has given us of the creation! Can 
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a more decisive proof be asked of the total error of that sys- 
tem? According to them, the credibility of Genesis i. and 
ii, and thence of the rest of the Pentateuch, and conse- 
quently of all the other parts of the Old, and the whole of 
the New Testament, depends on the mere possibility that no 
fossil human bones are buried in the fossiliferous strata ;—a 
possibility that not only cannot be proved, but that may be 
confuted any hour. A blow like this at the Christian 
system will hardly be regarded by prudent men as having 
an ample compensation “in the large addition” geology 
“has made to the evidences of natural religion.” 

In the next place, their theory of the existence of the 
earth with its fossil plants and animals through those ima- 
gined ages, is forbidden by their own principles, as well as 
by the divine word. In order to reconcile the creation of 
plants and animals recorded in Genesis with their theory, 
they suppose the races to which those buried in the strata 
belonged, to have been exterminated at the “wreck” of the 
world, which they regard as having immediately preceded 
the six days’ creation. According to the axioms, however, 
by which they profess to be governed, they cannot assume 
such a stupendous occurrence and make it the basis of their 
theory, unless it can both be proved from the strata in which 
those relics are imbedded, and shown that it was produced 
by the chemical and mechanical forces to which they refer 
the geological facts on which they reason. But neither of 
those propositions can they prove. They do not undertake 
it. It were preposterous to attempt a demonstration from 
their nature, position, numbers, or any other consideration, 
that none of them descended from those that were created 
on the third, fifth, and six days of the Mosaic epoch. It 
were equally absurd to attempt to produce evidence that 
they were destroyed by chemical agents, volcanic fire, or the 
mechanical force of water. If it could be shown that those 
agents were adequate to their destruction, if brought in great 
force in contact with them, it is not possible to prove the 
fact of their contact. Here is thus another indispensable 
condition to the verification of their theory that is taken for 
granted by them without evidence, and in contravention of 
their own principles, which prohibit their assuming the occur- 
rence of any geological events that are not demonstrable 
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from the earth’s strata, and that are not the result of chemi- 
cal and mechanical forces. 

In the third place, there not only is no geological evidence 
that the animals that are fossilized were not either derived 
from those that were called into life in the six days of the 
Mosaic creation, or at a later epoch, but belonged to races of 
an anterior date ; but there is positive and unanswerable proof 
to the contrary, in the fact that great numbers of those 
imbedded in the tertiary strata are of identically the species 
that now inhabit the seas and the earth. Thus Sir Charles 
Lyell says :— 


“M. Deshayes, of Paris, well known by his conchological works, at 
my request, drew up in tabular form lists of all the shells known tohim 
to occur both in some tertiary formation and in a living state, for the 
express purpose of ascertaining the proportional number of fossil 
species identical with the recent, which characterized successive groups ; 
and this table, planned by us in common, was published by me in 
1833. The number of tertiary fossil shells examined by M. Deshayes 
was about 3,000; and the recent species with which they had been 
compared, about 5,000. The result then arrived at was, that in the 
lower tertiary strata, or those of London and Paris, there were about 
34 per cent. of species identical with recent; and in the middle ter- 
tiary of the Loire and Gironde, about 17 per cent.; and in the upper 
tertiary or sub-appenine beds, from 35 to 50 per cent. In forma- 
tions still more modern, some of which I had particularly studied in 
Sicily, where they attain a vast thickness and elevation above the 
sea, the number of species identical with those now living was be- 
lieved to be from 90 to 95 per cent. ... 

“Since the year 1830, the progress of conchological science has 
been most rapid, and the number of living species obtained from 
different parts of the globe has been raised from about 5,000 to 
more than 10,000. New fossil species have also been added to our 
collections in great abundance ; and at the same time a more copious 
supply of individuals, both of fossil and recent species, some of which 
were previously very rare, have been procured, affording more ample 
data for determining their specific character. . . . 

“T have adopted the term post-pliocene for those strata which are 
sometimes called post-tertiary, or modern, and which are character- 
ized by having all the imbedded fossil shells identical with species 
now living, whereas even the newer-pliocene, or newest of the ter- 
tiary deposits above alluded to, contain always some small propor- 
tion of shells of extinct species. 
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“These modern formations thus defined, comprehend not only 
those strata which can be shown to have originated since the earth 
was inhabited by man, but also deposits of far greater extent and 
thickness, in which no signs of man or his works can be detected. In 
some of those of a date long anterior to the times of history and tra- 
dition, the bones of extinct quadrupeds have been met with of species 
which probably never co-existed with the human race, as for example, 
the mammoth, mastodon, megatherium, and others, and yet the shells 
are the same as those now living. 

“Tn Ischia, near Naples, ... Dr. Philippi collected in the stratified 
tuff and clay ninety-two species of shells of existing species.... In 
the centre of Ischia, on the lofty hill called Epomeo, at the height of 
about 2,000 feet, .. . I collected in 1828 many shells of species now 
inhabiting the neighboring gulf. It is clear, therefore, that the great 
mass of Epomeo was not only raised to its present height, but was 
also formed beneath the waters within the post-pliocene period. 

“Such an upward movement has been proved to be in progress in 
Norway and Sweden throughout an area about 1,000 miles north 
and south, and for an unknown distance east and west.... Ac 
cordingly, we find near Stockholm, in Sweden, horizontal beds of 
sand loam and marl containing the same peculiar assemblage of tes- 
tacea which now live in the brackish waters of the Baltic. 

“On the opposite coast of Sweden, post-pliocene strata contain- 
ing recent shells, ... such as now live in the northern ocean, ascend to 
the height of 200 feet; and beds of clay and sand of the same age 
attain an elevation of 300 and even 700 feet in Norway.” 

“Judging by the uniformity of climate now prevailing from cen- 
tury to century, and the insensible rate of variation in the organic 
world in our own times, we may presume that an extremely length- 
ened period was required even for so slight a modification of the 
molluscous fauna, as that of which the evidence is here brought to 
light. On the other hand, we have every reason for inferring on 
independent grounds, namely, the rate of upheaval of land in mo- 
dern times, that the antiquity of the deposits in question must be 
very great. For, if we assume that the mean rate of continuous ver- 
tical elevation has amounted to 24 feet in a century, and this is 
probably a high average, it would require 27,500 years for the sea 
coast to attain the height of 700 feet, without making allowance for 
any pauses, such as are now experienced in a large part of Norway, 
or for any oscillations of level.” Manual of Geology, pp. 110-115. 


Species that are now living occur in great numbers in the 
newer pliocene strata, the upper of the tertiary. 
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“M. Murchison and De Verneuil found in 1840 that the flat coun- 
try between St. Petersburgh and Archangel, for a distance of 600 
miles, consists of horizontal strata, full of shells similar to those now 
inhabiting the Arctic Sea, on which rested the boulder formation. 

“In Sweden in the neighbourhood of Upsala, I observed in 1834 
a ridge of stratified sand and gravel, in the midst of which is a layer 
of marl, evidently formed originally at the bottom of the Baltic, by 
the slow growth of mussel, cockle, and other marine shells, inter- 
mixed with some of the fresh-water species. The marine shells are 
all of dwarfish size, like those now inhabiting the brackish waters of 
the Baltic; and the marl in which myriads of them are imbedded 
is now more than 100 feet above the level of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Upon the top of this ridge repose several huge erratics, consisting of 
gneiss, ... which must have been brought into their present position 
since the time when the neighboring gulf was already characterized 
by its peculiar fauna... . 

“The northern drift of the most southern latitudes is usually of the 
highest antiquity. In Scotland it rests on the older rocks, and is 
covered by stratified sand and clay, usually devoid of fossils, but in 
which at certain points ... marine shells have been discovered. ... 
Although a proportion of between 85 or 90 in 100 of the imbedded 
shells are of recent species, the remainder are unknown; and even 
many which are recent, now inhabit more northern seas, where we 
may, perhaps, hereafter find living representatives of some of the 
unknown fossils. 

“The testaceous fauna of the boulder period in Scotland, England, 
and Ireland, has been shown by Prof. E. Forbes to contain a much 
smaller number of species than that now belonging to the British 
seas.... Yet the species are nearly all of them now living either 
in the British or more northern seas, the shells of more arctic lati- 
tudes being the most abundant, and the most wide-spread through- 
out the entire area of the drift from North to South.”—Lyell’s Ma- 
nual of Geol. pp. 124-126. 


“M. Deshayes and Mr. Lyell have recently proposed a fourfold divi- 
sion of the marine formations of the tertiary series, founded on the 
proportions which their fossil shells bear to marine shells of EXISTING 
species. ‘To these divisions Mr. Lyell has applied the terms eocene, 
miocene, older-pliocene, and newer-pliocene, and has most ably illus- 
trated their history in his Principles of Geology. 

“The term eocene implies the commencement or dawn of the ex- 
isting state of the animal creation ; the strata of this series contain- 
ing a very small proportion of shells referable to living species. The 
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caleaire grossier of Paris and the London clay are familiar examples 
of this older tertiary, or eocene formation. 

“The term miocene implies that @ minority of the fossil shells, in 
formations of this period, are of recent species. To this are referred 
the fossil shells of Bordeaux, Turin, and Vienna. 

“In formations of the older and newer-pliocene taken together, 


the majority of the shells belong to living species ; the recent species ; 
in the newer being much more abundant than in the older division. j 


“To the older pliocene belong the Sub-Appenine marine formations 
and the English Clay; and to the newer-pliocene the more recent 
marine deposits of Sicily, Ischia, and Tuscany.”—Dr. Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise, pp. 78, 79. 


A considerable number, also, of the fossil fish and land 
quadrupeds are of species that still exist. The tertiary 
strata which comprise all that are between the chalk forma- 
tion and the diluvium, are of great depth, and are the depo- 
sitories of by far the most important classes, especially of 
land animals. 


“Tt appears that the animal kingdom was early established 
on the same general principles that now prevail; not only did the 
four present classes of vertebrata exist; and among mammalia, the 
orders pachydermata, carnivora, rodentia, and marsupialia, but many 
of the genera into which living families are distributed, were asso- 
ciated together in the same system of adaptations and relations which 
they hold to each other in the actual creation. 

“The bones of all these animals found in the earliest series of the 
tertiary deposits are accompanied by the remains of reptiles, such as 
now inhabit the fresh waters of warm countries, e.g. the crocodile, 
emys, and tryonix. 

“The second or miocene system of tertiary deposits contains an 
admixture of the extinct genera of lacustrine mammalia of the first 
or eocene series, with the earliest forms of genera which exist at the 
present time. 

“The third and fourth or pliocene divisions of the tertiary fresh- 
water deposits, .. . abound in extinct species of pachydermata, e. g. 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and horse, together with the ex- 
tinct genera mastodon. With them also occur the first abundant 
traces of the ruminantia, e. g. oxen and deer. 

“The seas, also, of the miocene and _pliocene periods were inha- 
bited by marine mammalia,-consisting of whales, dolphins, seals, 
walrus, and the lamantine, or manati, whose existing species are 
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chiefly found near the coasts and mouths of rivers in the torrid zone. 
—Buckland’s Bridg. Treatise, pp. 87-92. 


“ The largest, the most ferocious, and the least useful of the pliocene 
species have perished ; but the horse, the ass, the hog, probably the 
smaller wild ox, the goat, the red-deer, and roe, and many of 
the diminutive quadrupeds remain. . . . . It is probably that the 
horse and ass are descendants of a species of pliocene antiquity in 
Europe. There is no anatomical character by which the present 
wild-boar can be distinguished specifically from that which was con- 
temporary with the mammoth. All the species of European plio- 
cene Bovide come down to the historical period, and the aurochs 
and musk-ox still exist... .. There is evidence that the great bos 
primigenius, and the small bos longifrons, which date by fossils from 
the time of the mammoth, continued to exist in this island after it 
became inhabited by man. The small short-horned pliocene ox is 
most probably still preserved in the mountain varieties of our 
domestic cattle. The great urus seems never to have been tamed, 
but to have been finally extirpated in Scotland. Of the cervine 
tribe, the red-deer and the roebuck still exist in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of the north.".—R. Owen’s Hist. Brit. Fossil Mammalia and 
Birds, Introd. p. xxxii. 


The period supposed by geologists to have intervened 
between the deposition of the eocene strata, in which a 
share of these fossils are found, and the epoch of the six 
days’ creation, they regard as immense. Thus Prof. Owen 
says :— 


“ With the last layer of the eocene deposits, we lose in this island 
every trace of the mammalia of that remote period. The imagina- 
tion strives in vain to form an idea commensurate with the evidence of 
the intervening operations which continental geology teaches to have 
gradually and successively taken place—of the length of time that 
elapsed before the foundations of England were again sufficiently 
settled to serve as the theatre of life to another race of warm-blooded 
quadrupeds, 

“In the endeavor to trace the origin of our existing mammalia, 
Ihave been led to view them as descendants of a portion of a pecu- 
liar and extensive mammalian Fauna, which overspread Europe and 
Asia at a period geologically recent, yet incalculably remote, and 
long anterior to any evidence or record of the human race.”— 
Hist. Brit. Fos. pp. xxi-xxxv. 
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Sir C. Lyell refers the strata in which they are imbedded 
to an equally remote age. 


“Tt would be rash to infer that these quadrupeds”—the mastodon, 
found in New Jersey and New York—* were mired in modern 
times, unless we use that term strictly in a geological sense. I have 
shown that there is a fluviatile deposit in the valley of the Niagara, 
containing shells of the genera Melania, Lymnea, Planorbis, Valvata, 
Cyclas, Unio, and Helix, &c., all of recent species, from which the 
bones of the great mastodon have been taken in a very perfect state. 
Yet the whole excavation of the ravine, for many miles below the 
Falls, has been slowly effected, since that fluviatile deposit was 
thrown down. 

“Whether or not, in assigning a period of more than 30,000 
years for the recession of the Falls from Queenstown to their present 
site, I have over or under estimated the time required for that ope- 
ration, no one can doubt that a vast number of centuries must have 
elapsed before so great a series of geographical changes were brought 
about as have occurred since the entombment of this elephantine 
quadruped. The fresh-water gravel which incloses it, is decidedly 
of much more modern origin than the drift or boulder clay of the 
same region.”—Man. Geol. p. 138. 


No demonstration could be more absolute than is presented 
by these facts that a large share of the present races of ani- 
mals are derived from those that are fossilized, and had their 
origin, therefore, in the same creative fiat. There is no 
maxim more fundamental and indisputable in zoology than 
that all animals of the same species had a common parent- 
age, or are to be traced to the same creation. To reject that 
axiom, would be to reject the tie that connects effects with their 
causes, and render it nugatory to reason on the subject. The 
supposition, therefore, that the fossilized races were wholly 
exterminated antecedently to the six days’ creation, and that 
the present living races had an independent origin at that 
epoch, is shown to be erroneous. Those geclogists who 
held that the present races were called into being at that 
date, must, if they adhere to the maxims of zoology, admit 
that those that are entombed in the tertiary deposits had 
their origin also at the same era. 

But the proof does not stop here. There is ample evi- 
dence that there never was an absolute break in the descent 
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of certain classes of marine animals, from the date of the first 
that were fossilized down to the races that now inhabit the 
seas. For those in the tertiary strata of the genera and species 
that are now living, were contemporaneous with others new 
extinct that are fossilized in strata of an earlier date ; and they 
in their first periods were contemporaneous with other genera 
and species that were fossilized at a still earlier date, and 
these last were coeval with still other genera and species that 
appear in a still lower series of rocks; and so on to the 
lowest strata that contain fossil shells. An unbroken chain 
of coexisting genera and species can be made out from the 
date of the first to the races of the present hour. 


“We find certain families of organic remains pervading strata of 
every age, under nearly the same generic forms which they present 
among existing organizations; e. g. the nautilus, echinus, terebra- 
tula, and various forms of corals ; and among plants, the ferns, lyeo- 
podiaceze, and palms. Other families, both of animals and vegeta- 
bles, are limited to particular formations, there being certain points 
where entire groups ceased to exist, and were replaced by others of 
a different character."—Dr. Buckland, Bridg. Treat. p. 100. 


“ By selecting genera and families, we may show through what 
ranges of strata, that is to say, through what geological periods, they 
existed, and at what periods they were the most numerous. ‘Thus 
Trilobites existed during the primary and carboniferous epochs, but 
are never known in the more recent strata, nor do they exist at pre- 
sent; Product pass through the primary and carboniferous epochs, 
and end in the saliferous ; Spirifer pass through all these epochs, 
and end in the oolites; Ammonites pass through all these periods, 
and end in the chalk ; Terebratule* existed through all these periods, 
and also through the tertiary system, and are still in being. On the 
other hand, certain tribes began to exist at later periods, as the Belem- 
nites, many genera of Echini, &c., and ended their race before the 
dawn of the tertiary period.”—Phillips’s Guide, p. 75. 


* Thus of Terebratule there were-- 


In the Primary fossiliferous strata ; ; 30 genera. 
In the Carboniferous system , : i 
In the Saliferous system . . -.~ .- i? * 
In the Oolitic system . : . , . ee 
In the Cretaceous system. : ' ‘ ig 
In the Tertiary strata ve a ~~.” 


Phillips's Guide, p. 76. 
VOL. IV.—NO. IV. 39 
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There are similar proofs also of the continuance of certain 
classes of vegetables from the period of the earliest strata to 
the present time. 


“From the data hitherto obtained, the most eminent botanists 
consider that the Floras of the ancient world constitute three distinct 
epochs or eras. 

“ The first comprehends the earliest strata in which traces of vege- 
tation appear, and includes the carboniferous. The plants of this 
epoch, as we have already shown, consist of fuci and other cellular 
tribes; ferns of various kinds in great abundance ; coniferous trees 
related to species of warm climates ; of palms and other monocotyle- 
dons, gigantic lycopodia, and trees (Sigillaria) in great abundance, 
whose precise relations to known forms are not accurately determined. 
In this Flora the tree ferns predominate, constituting nearly two 
thirds of the whole known species; and the general type of the 
vegetation is analogous to that of the islands and archipelagoes of 
tntertropical climates. 

“ The second epoch extends from the New Red or Saliferous strata 
to the Chalk inclusive, and is characterized by the appearance of 
many species of Cycadewz, Zamiz, and other Conifers, while the pro- 
portion of ferns is much less than in the preceding period ; and the 
lycopodiaceous tribes, Calamites, &ec., of the carboniferous strata are 
absent. A Flora of this nature is analogous to that of the coasts 
and maritime districts of New Holland and the Cape of Good 
Tope. 

“The third epoch is that of the tertiary, in which dicotyledonous 
tribes appear in great numbers, the Cycadez are very rare, the ferns in 
diminished numbers, and the Coniferse more numerous. Palms and 
other intertropicals are found associated with the existing European 
forest trees, as the elm, ash, willow, poplar, &c., presenting, in short, 
the general features of our continental Flora.”—Mantell’s Medals of 
Creation, vol. i. pp. 200, 201. 


These facts thus completely confute the assumption that 
an extermination of the vegetables and animals took place 
between the fossilization of those that are imbedded in the 
strata and those that were called into life at the epoch of the 
six days’ creation. The chain of coexistence is shown, by 
the discoveries geologists have already made, to have 
extended without an interval from the first to the last; 
and the proofs of the uninterruptedness of the line will be 
augmented at every step in the progress of the science. 
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The examinations have hitherto been confined to compara- 
tively a few*sites, chiefly in Europe. When they shall have 
been made on a greater scale there, and extended to western, 
northern, and eastern Asia, Africa, North and South Ame- 
rica, and the islands of the Pacific and Indian oceans, the 
evidences of the unbroken continuance of vegetable and 
animal life through the whole series of the strata to the 
present hour, will undoubtedly accumulate to an indisputa- 
bleness and vastness that must for ever set aside the fancy of 
their extermination at any point in the succession. 

And finally, their theory is equally inconsistent with the 
history of the deluge. The sacred writer relates that “the 
waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all the 
high hills that were under the whole heaven were covered. 
Fifteen cubits and upward did the water prevail; and the 
mountains were covered.” Andasa consequence, “all flesh 
died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl], and of cattle, 
and of beast, and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, and every man. All in whose nostrils was the 
breath of life, of all that was on the dry land died,” Genesis 
vii. 19-22. As the waters of the globe were wholly inade- 
quate to cover its whole surface to such a depth, if the hills 
and mountains continued to maintain their elevation, it is 
manifest that they must have been depressed to near the 
general line of the lands, and the whole body of the conti- 
nents and islands carried down to a level with the bottom 
of the seas; or else the surfaces on which the seas rested 
must have been elevated to the line of the continents and 
islands. Whether the hills and mountains of the antedi- 
luvian globe equalled in height those that now stud the sur- 
face of the earth, we have no means of knowing.* ‘The pre- 
sent system of mountains and hills must indisputably, there- 
fore, have received at least their main upheaval since the 
flood reached its height ; and probably most of them, at the 
period when the continents and islands on which they rise 
were elevated to their present position, and the waters of 





* “If we suppose the elevation of one part to be compensated by the depres- 
sion of another, the ocean level will vary merely as the quantity of land above 
its surface. If we suppose all the dry land to sink till it be submerged, it will 
cause the ocean to rise about 250 feet."—Phillips’s Guide to Geol. p. 49. 
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the deluge again thrown back into the seas and | oceans which 
now surround them. 

The geological theory, however, assigns our present moun- 
tains and hills a far earlier date, and asserts that many of 
them at least have existed through a vast series of ages. 
The supposition that they were thrown up from the sea at 
so late an epoch as the deluge, they reject as little better 
than a solecism. They are thus again in conflict with the 
sacred record. No hypothesis can reconcile them; no arti- 
fice—if the theory is held to be true—can shield the text 
from the discredit of a consummate error. 

Such are the proofs that this great doctrine of modern 
speculative geology presents, at every step, the most direct 
and absolute contradiction to the history God has given us 
of the creation and deluge. If that doctrine be true, the 
record in Genesis cannot be. They are at an infinite distance 
from each other in respect to each of the acts by which God 
accomplished the six days’ work. The sacred record 
ascribes the creation of the heavens and earth to the first of 
the six days. The theory asserts that they had then existed 
through an immeasurable round of ages. The inspired his- 
tory assigns the creation of light to the first day. The 
theory affirms that the sun had then existed, and shone on the 
-earth through an incalculable series of years. The Bible tes- 
tifies that God created the atmosphere on the second day. The 
theory asserts that it had before enveloped the globe through 
periods whose duration we cannot estimate. The sacred 
history relates that the seas were first formed, and dry land 
‘made to appear on the third day after the creation of the 
earth. The theory declares that they had existed through 
innumerable ages anterior to that epoch. The sacred his- 
tory teaches that on the fourth day the earth first received that 
adjustment to the sun, moon, and stars, by which they 
determine the succession of seasons and years, and the varia- 
tions of the days and nights. The geological theory assigns 
that arrangement to an immeasurably earlier date. The 
inspired record refers the creation of plants to the third day, 
the creation of fish and fowls to the fifth, and the creation 
of Jand animals to the sixth. The theory declares that 
record to be contradicted by the relics that lie buried in the 
strata of the earth, and affirms that they were created at an 
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epoch incalculably earlier, and flourished through a vast 
tract of ages that intervened, to the time of the six days’ 
creation. And finally, the Bible represents that at the 
deluge the whole earth was overspread by the ocean, which 
implies that the mountains and hills were depressed, and 
near a level produced between the bed of the ocean and the 
continents and islands. The geological theory controverts 
that representation, and maintains that the present mountains 
and hills were formed at an epoch immeasurably more 
remote. They are thus, on all those subjects, in the most 
open and undisguised antagonism. Had it been the object 
of its authors to devise a theory, in conflict in every element 
with the inspired history, they could not have formed one 
more conspicuously and absolutely of that character. 
Strauss’s hypothesis respecting the facts of Christ’s birth, 
ministry, miracles, death, and resurrection, is not more at 
antipodes with the gospel narrative, than this is with the 
record God has given of the creation and deluge. The great 
postulates on which it proceeds—that the earth anterior to 
the six days’ creation was reduced to a “wreck,” mountains 
and hills obliterated from its bosom, the light of the sun 
extinguished, the atmosphere annihilated, the earth deprived 
of its inclination to the ecliptic, and races of vegetables and 
animals that had inhabited it exterminated—are equally 
inconsistent with the axioms of the science. Like Buffon’s 
hypothesis respecting the origin of the solar system, and 
Whiston’s theory of the cause of the deluge, they are at war 
alike with the principles of geology and the laws of nature, 
and could never have been entertained, had their advocates 
duly considered the assumptions which they involve, and 
the embarrassments in which they entangle them. 

The fancy, then, that the theory has been reconciled, 
or is reconcilable with the Mosaic record, must be aban- 
doned. The verification of their postulates, which is neces- 
sary in order that they may preceed on them as facts, they 
can never accomplish. They might as well attempt, by 
chemistry and mechanics, to bring the antipodes into our 
hemisphere, as to bring their fancied record of the rocks into 
unison with that of Genesis. They might as well undertake 
to compress the universe into the dimensions of the earth, 
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as to attempt to shrink their fabulous ages into harmony 
with the six days of the creation. 

There is no consistent medium, therefore, between the 
rejection of their theory and the rejection of the Bible. 
Geologists and their disciples must, indeed, on their princi- 
ples, abandon the hypothesis on which they have proceeded, 
and discard the inference of a prior existence of vegetables 
‘and animals, which they have mistaken for a scientific 
deduction—as they are as inconsistent with the maxims of 
geology as they are with allegiance to the volume of inspi- 
ration. 

On the other hand, the believers in revelation, and expo- 
sitors of the sacred word especially, must adhere, in the 
interpretation of the inspired history, to the laws of philo- 
logy, and receive and maintain the narrative of the creation 
as of absolute truth and authority; and they surely cannot 
need more ample means than are furnished by the foregoing 
considerations to shield it from the imputations which have 
been cast on it by the geological theory. 


Art. Il—THE SABBATH AND ITS MODERN ASSAILANTS. 
BY REY. R. W. DICKINSON, D.D. 


CouLpD it be shown that subsequently to the deluge no 
heathen nation had the knowledge of “septenary institu- 
tions,” it would only render the Hebrew lawgiver’s idea of 
the Sabbath still more remarkable on the supposition that 
he had not derived it from original revelation ; just as inex- 
plicable, in fact, as his views of the divine existence and 
perfections, when contrasted with the polytheism and ido- 
latry of all other people. But if a weekly Sabbath had been 
instituted at the beginning; it does not follow, as has been 
asserted,* “that the institution, or some traces of it, will 
be found among all nations,” any more than that all na- 
tions would have had and retained the true knowledge of 
God, if he had originally revealed himself to man. With 





* Westminster Review, No. eclxi. Art. viii. 
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as much logical propriety might we argue against an original 
revelation from God on the ground that all the early nations, 
with the exception of the Hebrews, were immersed in 
idolatry, as against the divine origin of the Sabbath, because 
there were some people who did not reckon time according 
to the divisions of the week, and had no Sabbath. If any 
of the early nations had the idea of the week, as might be 
proved, if necessary, by the testimony of various writers, 
they, with the Hebrews, must have derived it from some 
common source ; and, hence, it serves to indicate, not only 
that a weekly division of time did obtain among the Patri- 
archs of the Hebrew race, but that it must have been of very 
remote origin—thus furnishing additional proof that the 
Sabbath, in which this division of time originated, was insti- 
tuted when God rested from his six days’ work of creation. 
Be it so, however, that no other nation had the idea of the 
week ; it does not impair the premise of our argument; 
it only renders the fact that a weekly division of time did 
obtain among the Hebrews still more worthy of philosophic 
investigation, and equally difficult of explanation on any 
other ground than that which the Mosaic record furnishes. 
But when infidelity is thus driven to the necessity of either 
assuming false premises, or of violating causal relations, it 
betrays a malignity which no amount of erudition can con- 
ceal, and no professions of regard for truth extenuate. It is 
no longer to be dreaded, and must be placed in the same cate- 
gory with the pretence of Apion of Josephus'’s times, who, 
with a wonderful knowledge of languages and fondness for 
theories, traced the Sabbath to Sabatosis, the Egyptian term 
for a malady, which he represents became so painful after 
the Hebrews had travelled six days, as to compel them to 
rest on the seventh ; and hence they called it the Sabbath.* 
The divine origin of the Sabbath cannot be questioned 
without throwing doubt on the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment; and in like manner the original law of the Sabbath 
cannot be proved to have been annulled, unless the sacred 
history which embodies all the facts in relation to it, can be set 
aside as being incontestably fabulous. Had the Sabbatic insti- 
tution been designed solely for the Hebrews, it could have 
had no existence previous to the Mosaic economy ; had it been 





* Con. Ap. B. 11, p. 262, 8.2 
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only for depraved beings, its observance would not have been 
enjoined till after the Fall; had it been only for a limited or 
temporary purpose, it would not have been connected with the 
moral code of God’s kingdom. Now, it is as clear from the 
record that God instituted the Sabbath as that he created the 
heavensand the earth; that he blessed the seventh day and hal- 
lowed it, as that in it he had rested from all the work which he 
had created and made in the space of six days; that a special 
time was assigned to man to commemorate the works of his 

Sreator, as that he was formed a living soul; and that the 
law of the Sabbath was God’s first law to him, as that he 
was made after God’s image and likeness. It was first in- 
scribed, not on tables of stone, but on the brow of God’s 
works of creation; and as, on their completion, he pro- 
nounced all his works good, so it is equally true that he 
sanctified the period of their completion. 

No assertion can be more gratuitous than that the 
two first chapters of Genesis contain histories of the crea- 
tion perfectly distinct. It is only an instance of that ma- 
lign insinuation to which men, in the absence of all proof, 
have been known to resort rather than abandon an infidel 
position. If Moses wrote the first chapter, there is precisely 
the same proof, historical, moral, and critical, that he wrote the 
second ; and with as much reason might any book, in which 
the principles of its introduction are carried out or more fully 
explained, be ascribed to different minds, as these first chap- 
ters of Genesis, because the writer, after having given an ac- 
count of the orderly production of all things, from the mean- 
est to the noblest, as sublimely comprehensive as it is beauti- 
fully concise and simple, proceeds to explain some things of 
the last importance to be more distinctly known, but to which 
no more than an allusion could have been made in the begin- 
ning of his record, without interrupting the coherence of his 
account of the six days’ work of creation, and divesting it of 
those qualities which have ever signally: distinguished it from 
the written cosmogonies of Pagan nations, and even now 
challenge comparison with any production of the unassisted 
mind. Following the natural order of thought (and inspira- 
tion in no instance violated the laws of mind, nor inter- 
fered with the individual peculiarities of the sacred writers), 
it was proper to give a concise summing up of his preceding 
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statement, and as a preface to the more expanded details 
which immediately follow, to state that the foregoing em- 
braced a faithful account of the original of the world “in 
the day” i. e. at the time of its creation; and as the work was 
finished, to apply to the Creator a title expressive of his 
self-existence and uncaused causality—Jehovah—a name 
which, though not known in its pregnant signification by 
those to whom God in making the promise to Abram had 
revealed himself as the Ki-Shaddat, the All-sufficient, was the 
name by which he had made himself known to the children 
of Israel in the doing of what he had before promised ; and 
as such, all-important to be joined with Elohim in this con- 
nexion, that Moses might more deeply impress on the minds 
of those who were so exposed on every side to the influences 
of idol-worship, that the world was not a god, but a creature, 
independently and to the exclusion of all the gods of the 
heathen, the work of Jehovah-EHlohim, which they were to 
acknowledge every seventh day. 

The harmony of these chapters is too obvious to need elu- 
cidation, and the difficulties suggested by such terms as “the 
day” and “the Lord God,” even could they not be explained, 
are clearly not sufficient to outweigh the great amount of 
testimony in favor of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the Mosaic record. He, whose mind is more influenced by a 
verbal discrepancy than by a logical argument, is not prepared 
either to investigate or to admit the truth; nor on such 
grounds would the assertion have been made, were it not 
the dernier ressort of modern infidelity to throw discredit on 
the original record of the Sabbath; and the manner in 
which it has been of late assailed, betrays the effrontery 
of the dogmatist as well as the unreasonableness of the 
sceptic. It is characteristic of infidelity, and serves to 
identify it amid its endless subterfuges and ever-varying 
disguises, that it is never consistent with its own principles 
of reasoning. To confine the illustration of this to the 
point under consideration ; when the Christian Sabbath is to 
be assailed, the history of the original Sabbath is all genuine 
and authentic! but when it is thought expedient to question 
the divine origin of the Mosaic Sabbath, then profane his- 
tory becomes the only reliable source of information, in com- 
parison with which the Pentateuch is a mere bundle of frag- 
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mentary records, the authorship of which is unknown! 
But apply the testimony of profane historians to the confir- 

mation of the Mosaic record, and then nothing is more 

uncertain and fallacious than classical antiquity! Thus, 

too, and we adduce the illustration in anticipation of the 

sequel of our article; when Christ exposed the false and 

hypocritical interpretations which the Pharisees had put on 

the law of the Sabbath, his authority is to be received; but 

his own example in observing the Sabbath is of no account! 

his authority as Lord of the Sabbath is not to be credited ! 

The custom of the disciples in meeting together on the first 
day of the week is proof enough that the law of the Sabbath 
did not enter the Christian dispensation; but not that they 

observed the day in honor of their risen Lord! It is more 
reasonable to believe that the Apostles suited their own conve- 
nience in meeting on the first day, than that they acted with 
any conscientious reference to the authority of Him for 
whom they were willing to lay down their lives; that the 
phrase “the Lord’s day” took its rise from the customary 
heathen addresses to the sun, than that an Apostle of Jesus 
Christ could have used it but with “ reference to the Jewish 
Sabbath.” At one time Moses, and not Christ, must be the 
authority to decide; at another, Christ, and not Moses; while 
sacred and profane writers may be used interchangeably to 
weave the web of sophistry; and all—for what? to per- 
suade us that Constantine, not Christ, is the author of the 
Christian Sabbath; Moses, not God, the author of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath. 

But until infidels can refer us to an older and a more con- 
sistent history of the past, or adduce from without more 
reliable testimony than such as the Pentateuch embodies, 
they cannot disprove the divine origin of the Sabbath. 
Carp they may ; dart with ravenous delight on anything that 
savors of defect; exaggerate unimportant particulars or petty 
difficulties, weave theory after theory in accordance with the 
varying phases of philosophy, falsely so called; but where is 
the testimony to rebut the main facts in the history of God’s 
ancient people that have carried the same convictions of a 
divine revelation, and conveyed the same great lessons to the 
mind of each successive generation? Whether the week of 
seven days was or was not known by other nations, it is 
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certain that it was familiar to the descendants of the pa- 
triarchs; and that the earliest notice of this division of time 
is found in their ancient records. Whether the hebdomadal 
week originated among other nations in the lunar festivals 
or not; or whether the Sabze of other nations presided on 
the new-moon days or not, are questions of no moment, 
and irrelevant, so long as there is no evidence that such 
was the origin of the week, or of the Sabbath day among 
the ancient Hebrews; and while, on the contrary, their 
records furnish us with a more simple and obvious explana- 
tion, corroborated as it is by the practice of their nation 
from time immemorial. Though it should be proved, instead 
of asserted, that Moses, from the period of the Exodus, 
altered the names of the days of the week, and that a change 
in his mode of reckoning from the month Adib involved an 
alteration in the order of weeks, it would still be evident 
that the idea of the week must have previously obtained ; 
quite as evident, to say the least, as the motive which 
actuates an assailant of the Sabbath when he can quote, as 
undoubted authority, a passage in Exodus (xii. 1, 2) which 
refers to ‘the beginning of months,” or the first month in 
the year, and leave out of view another in the same book 
(xx. 9, 10); “Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work ; but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God.” 

Or, let it be made to appear how one people came to 
have their Saba days, and another their Baal day, and 
still another to attach a mystical meaning to the number 
seven—it throws no more light on the origin of the sacred 
day of the Hebrews than the fact of their having been sur- 
rounded by idolatrous nations proves that their sublime 
idea of God took its rise in the forms of idol-worship! How 
much more reasonable to suppose, as every ingenuous rea- 
soner will admit, that as glimpses of truth among the 
heathen were derived through tradition from an original 
revelation, so their sacred days were but vestiges of the 
original Sabbath, even as their sacrificial rites are to be traced 
to the first sacrifice mentioned in Scripture. What can argue a 
more pitiable hallucination, if not a wilful prejudice, than when 
the proximate is thus merged by these hostile writers in the 
vagueness of the remote—fanciful resemblances mistaken for 
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true analogies—facts set aside despite of testimony, for theories 
devoid of probability ; and all the logical consequences of 
rejecting the ancient Scriptures lost sight of in any petty objec- 
tion that the pride of philosophy or the lusts of the flesh may 
suggest against their reception ? 

In relation to the origin of the Sabbath, there is all the 
essential evidence of which the nature of the case will admit; 
and whatever difficulties may arise in the investigation, this 
is certain: we nowhere meet with opposing testimony. The 
evidence, too, becomes only so much the clearer and resist- 
lessly conclusive, when viewed in the light of that peculiar 
object for which the Hebrews were separated from all other 
nations—to preserve the memory and guard the worship of 
the Creator of the world; an object, however, which the 
sceptic always finds it convenient to evade, though no one 
has as yet had the audacity to deny the fact of their national 
isolation. The divine origin of the Sabbath is necessarily 
implied in this peculiar object ; and until it shall be accounted 
for on any of the known principles of the human mind under 
the circumstances in which Moses was placed, and in per- 
fect consistency with the supposition that he might have 
been either an impostor or an enthusiast, it is worse than 
folly, flagrantly dishonest, to attempt to trace the Sabbath 
to lunar observances and idolatrous customs. They who 
do this, of course confound “tolerance” and indifference, 
and regard all just censure of their views as bigoted perse- 
cution; but if such were entitled to even the doubtful merit 
of sincerity, there might be some faint hope of reaching 
their minds by the force of logical demonstration. Yet with 
as much truth might they deny the separate and exclusive 
nationality of the Hebrews, as the peculiar object of their 
polity; and hence the Hebrews themselves, through all 
their generations, are but so many witnesses that God 
sanctified the Sabbath day and hallowed it. It is a fact 
attested by so great an amount of historical and moral evi- 
dence that if it could be logically rejected, no fact in the 
history of the remote past could be consistently admitted! 

In addition, then, to the reason assigned in the last num- 
ber of this Journal (p. 409) the perpetual obligation of the 
Sabbath is inferrible from its date ; and as none but the pro- 
genitors of our race were then in being, if it was instituted 
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for them, it must have been also for all their descendants, 
the Gentiles as well as the Hebrews: the former being as 
nearly connected with the first pair as the latter, and the 
latter obviously no more interested in any divine command to 
them than the former ; nor can there be any reason assigned 
why such a command should not be binding on all, if it was 
ever obligatory on any portion, or any one, of our race. 
It is impossible to conceive how the institution of the Sab- 
bath could be applicable either to Adam or to the Hebrews, 
unless it be obligatory on every intelligent being. The 
Scriptures assign the fact of God’s having rested from all his 
creative work as the primary and special reason for the 
sanctification of the Sabbath; and thus enjoined it recog- 
nises no moral distinction among men or generations; nor 
can it exempt any one of God’s rational creatures from the 
duty of respecting so high a precedent; much less, as all 
men stand in exactly the same relations to God, can any 
one be exempted from the obligation which it imposes of 
commemorating the works of creation, or of answering its 
end, by the cultivation of personal holiness, in remembrance 
of the perfections, and in obedience to the claims, of his 
Creator and Moral Governor. As it was originally designed 
to perpetuate the remembrance of God the Creator, so was 
it afterwards associated with the primary duty of worship- 
ping the one only living and true God, and made of equal 
obligation as essential to this end (Ex. xxiii. 12, 13). 
And were there no opposition to God as he has revealed 
himself in his Word, or did men only “like to retain the 
knowledge of God,” there would be no reluctance to admit, 
as there is certainly no valid reason to reject, the perpetual 
obligation of the Sabbath. Were the God of the Bible only 
enthroned in the hearts of men, the Sabbath, which God has 
blessed and hallowed, would be universally owned and 
honored. Hence, as Sabbath-breaking was of old associated 
with idol-worship, so now do false views of the nature and 
authority of the Sabbath indicate false views of God and of 
the nature of his government. Neither the infidel nor the 
Socinian, much less can the pantheist, be expected to recon- 
cile his preconceptions with the fact that God blessed the 
seventh day and hallowed it. No idol of the brain can be 
the God of the Sabbath; and if they who assail the Sabbath 
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only had the candor to tell us who or what they understand 
by God, it would preclude all discussion respecting God’s 
institutions, so long as his perfections and rights as the Crea- 
tor and Moral Governor of the world are denied or studiously 
evaded. 

For what purpose has God inscribed his glorious attributes 
on the works of his hand, but that they may be seen, and 
read, and adored, by all his rational creatures? For what 
has man been endowed with such mental and moral capa- 
cities, but that he might discern the perfections, acknow- 
ledge the government, and obey the will of his Creator? 
Independently of Revelation, then, it is the duty of all men 
to adore their Creator; but they cannot do this without de- 
voting some proportion of their time to the proper discharge 
of such a duty; and they cannot discharge it aright unless 
it be done in the best manner of which they are capa- 
ble, or with which they are acquainted; and as the duty, 
being common to all as alike rational beings, is of a social 
nature, without uniting in a particular time; and if so, as 
even the principles of natural religion intimate, then, the 
original law of the Sabbath is not a mere positive enactment, 
enjoining what previously to its promulgation was not the 
duty of rational beings. It is essentially of a moral nature, 
as it requires a moral service, and therefore involves the 
obligation of a moral precept; while it has the grand feature 
of a moral precept, in the universality of its application. 
But, without a revelation, men could not have known the 
proper proportion of time; nor would they have agreed in 
any particular time; or if they had, could not have known 
that it was the wisest and best time; nor could any conven- 
tional agreement have influenced them to its conscientious 
observance. Hence, whatever time might have been desig- 
nated by human wisdom, would have been ultimately disre- 
garded, until God was forgotten. Notwithstanding all the 
light the Bible has poured on man’s spiritual relations, they 
who adopt the position that all days are alike, are not unlike 
each other in their daily neglect of God’s claims on their de- 
votions. [tis not in man’s nature to disregard special seasons 
for religious meditation and devout approaches unto God, 
and long retain an operative sense of his duty to God. No 
proposition is susceptible of ampler or more various proofs 
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than this—that without the Sabbath there will be no true reli- 
gion. Even morality would vanish from among men, though 
from motives of selfishness they might continue to maintain 
its semblances. Hence, the importance of having the due 
proportion of time for religious worship designated by Him 
who made man for his own glory ; and as God has done this 
and made known his will, his announcement of that time 
assumes the aspect of a moral precept, inasmuch as it is a 
proof that the devotement of a seventh part of our time is 
indispensable to the end for which he sanctified the Sabbath. 
Being thus eminently moral in its nature and import, the 
law of the Sabbath has its appropriate place in the decalogue, 
and is in keeping with every other moral statute. The 
last injunction of the first table, it is more explicitly detailed 
than any other, and sustained by more reasons. But if posi- 
tive in its nature, how is it to be explained that amid so 
many ceremonial enactments as characterized the Mosaic 
economy, this should be the only one found in the moral 
law? When such care was taken to separate and distin- 
guish all the ceremonial and civil statutes from the two 
tables of the law, that to this should be assigned a promi- 
nent place in the decalogue? It relieves not the difficulty 
to suppose that “ the distinction between positive and moral 
precepts was unknown to the simplicity of ancient language:” 
it only reflects on the understanding, the wisdom, the fore- 
knowledge of Him who announced the law. 

As a part of the moral law, it was published before any of 
the civil and ceremonial statutes; and after they were 
enacted, it lost no more of its essential moral character than 
any other of the commandments. Notwithstanding the 
temporary statutes on several particulars, that were connected 
with the decalogue, as ‘shadows of good things to come,” 
or appendages of the theocracy, it was no less a sin, nor can 
it be less now, to worship any but the true God, or to make 
graven images, or to take God’s name in vain; while mur- 
der, adultery, theft, bearing false witness, and covetousness 
are now, as ever, the same violations of the immutable 
rules of right and wrong; and so, by parity of reasoning, 
though the fourth commandment was afterwards associated 
with typical usages, and enforced by penalties appropriate 
to a theocracy, it is unaltered in its essential injunction of a 
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weekly religious rest. It is, moreover, as distinct from all 
ceremonial and judicial observances as any other precept of 
the law: and, alike with the rest, was written by the finger 
of God on tables which he himself had prepared; nay, 
re-written and deposited, to the exclusion of all the Mosaical 
statutes, within the ark of the covenant, and at a later 
period raised above all ceremonial usages; while the pro- 
phets in succession inculcated its essential and perpetual 
obligation, and distinctly intimated (Is. lxvi. 28) that the 
law of the Sabbath would obtain unuer the gospel dispensa- 
tion. Moses himself could not have been ignorant of this 
distinction ; for, after reciting the decalogue in Deuteronomy, 
he expressly says that God added no more ; i. e. no more pre- 
cepts were spoken, as were those of the moral law, by the 
voice of God; all the rest, as pertaining to the civil and 
ceremonial law, were, according to the divine direction, writ- 
ten by himself in a book; and he must be understood as 
having recognised and authorized the Hebrews to keep up 
this distinction when he enjoined it upon them to write the 
ten commandments plainly, after they should pass over Jor- 
dan, upon great stones plastered with plaster, and set up by 
the congregation near the altar which they were directed to 
build. Hence, they themselves regarded the decalogue as 
entirely separate, and always to be distinguished from all 
other parts of the Old Testament; and to this day the ten 
commandments may be seen on tablets in their syna- 
gogues, 10 remind them as often as they enter, of their great 
duties. 

But where, in the history of God’s recorded procedures, is 
anything to compare with the solemnities which attended the 
utterances of his voice on Sinai? In what other way could 
so deep an impression of the importance of the law be made 
on the minds of his creatures? How more clearly distin- 
guish the moral from the ceremonial, and elevate the perpe- 
tual above the temporary? If the other commandments are 
founded on the real and immutable relations of things, and 
made known by an authoritative will, there is no reason 
why the Sabbath, made known by the same being, and in 
the same manner, is not also founded on the same relations. 
It is true that, unless God had revealed his will, we could 
not have known the exact proportion of time to be conse- 
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crated to religious rest; but since he has, the authority of 
the Sabbath is as inviolable as that of any other command- 
ment which requires no limitation of time; and clearly so, 
as its republication on Sinai was but the’ scopying on stone 
from the creative order of God’s work. 

Now, if such a law, which had been so early ania ra) 
solemnly republished, and. so far removed from all that is 
strictly ceremonial, were to be abolished, we might reason- 
ably presutne that it would be so in some unequivocal and 
decided manner. But'‘as there is not the most distant inti- 
mation in the New Testament that it has been abolished, we 
not only may, but have a right to conclude that its obliga- 
tion, so far from being lessened, is the same now as it was 
in the beginning, or at any period prior to Christ’s advent. 
The gospel, being the last and most perfect dispensation, of 
itself furnishes a fair presumption that the original institu- 
tion of the Sabbath would occupy a more elevated position, 
be invested with a clearer light, and become a greater blegs- 
ing under “ the law of liberty” than it was under “the yoke 
of bondage.” But as the law of the Sabbath is a part of 
the moral law, it can never be abrogated, unless we may 
suppose that man’s relations to his Creator can be severed, 
or that God can deny himself. The principles of the deca- 
logue were written on man’s heart long before they were 
reduced to a code; and what is the design of a spiritual dis- 
pensation but to rewrite them, not “in tables of stone, but 
in fleshly tables of the heart?” (2 Cor. iii. 3.) Judging, 
however, from the nature of the decalogue, we might sup- 
pose that the fourth, as well as the first, would enter into 
the Christian dispensation, and that there would be no more 
necessity for re-enacting the fourth than either of the other 
commandments. Its re-enactment would imply a denial of 
its original institution. The gospel abrogates, but it does 
not re-enact. It abrogated the ceremonial law which had no 
existence previous to the Mosaic economy, which had been 
imposed only for a time and for a specific purpose, and 
which derived its importance only from what it prefigured. 
The moral law it could not affect: that remains, and will 
for ever, as it was; and appeals now, as it did of old, to the 
heart and conscience of every man. 

Though our Saviour’s enemies accused him of breaking 
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the Sabbatic law, they never did of annulling its obligation. 
It came not within his province, any more than to annul 
either table of the law; nor could he have annulled it with- 
out virtually breaking the first table; and to have done this, 
would have been to oppose God’s claims, and convict him- 
self of being alike inconsistent with his own principles, and 
false to his Father’s glory. But true to his avowed purpose 
that he “ came not to destroy but to fulfil,” he distinguished 
the moral from the ceremonial law. ‘On these two com- 
mands” (to love God and our neighbor), said he to the 
Scribe, “hang all the law and the prophets;” i.e. is sus- 
pended the whole of the Old Testament. “If thou 
wouldst enter into life, keep the commandments,” said he to 
the young Jewish ruler; thereby indicating that the com- 
mandments was a name appropriated to the decalogue. Nor 
can it be justly inferred from his omitting to mention the 
law:of the Sabbath in this connexion, that he intended to 
say in effect that “it was a special injunction for a special 
time, the occasion for which had passed away ;” for a similar 
conclusion might then be drawn from the fact that he also 
omitted the first, second, and third commandments; nor can 
this conclusion be obviated by taking it for granted that 
Christ recognised the authority of the first, when he said in 
reproof of flattery: “There is none good but one; that is 
God ;” or that he omitted the second and third, because they 
had been made to bear a superstitious construction! As 
well might it be asserted that by the term the commandments, 
the. keeping of which insured eternal life, Christ referred 
exclusively to the second table of the law; and that this was 
the sense in which the Jews understood the term, to the 
exclusion of the first table; or that because he did not say 
all the commandments, it was a matter of minor account 
whether the young man took God’s name in vain, wor- 
shipped graven images, broke the Sabbath, so long as 
he honored his father and mother, and refrained from 
murder, adultery, and bearing false witness;—as if our 
Saviour’s whole object in specifying these precepts of 
the second table was not to divest the youth of his self: 
righteous confidence, and to convince him that though he 
might have “ kept all these from his youth up,” yet that he 
was without supreme love to God—such a love as implied 
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obedience to the precepts of the first as well as of the second 
table of the law, and without which all his morality could 
not secure to him eternal life. Thus, our Saviour’s inter- 
view with the young Jewish ruler, so far from warranting 
an inference adverse to the Sabbath, implies the unalterable 
authority of both tables of the law, and the indispensable 
necessity of the first as being the only infallible criterion by 
which man may judge of his own character, and know, 
whether he has in reality kept the whole law, or whether, 
as a sinner against God, he does not stand in need of mercy. 

The inference, however, is not dissimilar from another 
which the same philosophic mind has drawn from Christ's 
declaration: ‘‘ My father worketh hitherto, and I work;” 
that he thereby contradicted the Mosaic declaration that 
God had rested on the seventh day! As if because God 
then ceased the exercise of his creative power, his providen- 
tial care over the works of his hands was suspended, and 
has been ever since! Modern infidelity pays, indeed, but 
a poor compliment even to the understanding of its fol- 
lowers, when it can gravely attempt to draw an argument 
against the original Sabbath, because God exercises his pro- 
vidence on all days alike. As well deny that God ever 
ended his works of creation because he “still continues with 
unceasing and unwearied energy his great work of conser- 
vation and providence!” Our Saviour’s reply to the Jews 
in defence of his works of mercy was at once appropriate 
and unanswerable, while the sublime parallel which. it 
involved evinced the divinity of his person and the benefi- 
cence of his mission; but so to pervert it to make him. con- 
found the work of creation and providence, and prejudice 
his own argument for the authority of his works, by contra- 
dicting the fact that God “rested on the seventh day from 
all his work which he had created and made,” is a comment 
rather less to the credit of its author than to the Mosaic 
record ; and as such, may serve as no unfair specimen of the 
folly of bringing one’s preconceived opinions to be con- 
firmed by Christ, instead of applying to Christ with an 
humble, docile spirit, that we may learn of him. 

His deference to the authority of the law, or of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, is not to be estimated. by an occa: 
sional passage which may be wrested from its context, but by 
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the whole drift of his teachings. He gave to no one of the 
ten commandments any undue prominence in his ministry ; 
and to have singled out the law of the Sabbath as of espe- 
cial moment, would have been at variance with his charac- 
teristic wisdom, and led the people to attach more impor- 
tance to its observance than to others; thus bringing him 

down from the high dignity of a divine teacher to the level 

of a partial and narrow-minded reformer. It was his object 

to inculcate general principles instead of specific rules, that 

guided by such, his followers might “search the Scriptures,” 

and thus of “themselves judge what is right,” and that by 

the gradual operation of such principles all errors might be 

rectified, abuses corrected, and the truth ultimately enthroned 
in the hearts of men, to the glory of God the Father. Instead 

of specifying the Sabbath as of perpetual obligation, it was 
sufficient to refer to the moral law as distinct from the cere- 

monial, and authoritatively binding. Here there is no 
ground for misapprehension ; for so did the Apostles distin- 
guish the moral law; and they have enforced none but its 
precepts as obligatory on Christians; while Paul has shown 
in the 8th of Hebrews that the most important office of the 

Spirit is in fulfilment of prophecy to put this law into our 
minds, and write it in our hearts. The fact that the obser- 
vation of the Sabbath was not one of the articles enjoined 
by the Apostles in Acts xv., upon the Gentile converts, 
cannot be admitted as evidence of their views against its 
authority, as they omitted also to enjoin abstinence from theft, 
murder, lying, covetousness, profaneness, and idolatry. It 

is omitted, too, by Paul in Rom. xiii. 9, where he. recites 
but five of the commandments; but by adding: Jf there he 
any other commandment, it is evident that he regarded the 
decalogue as embodying all those precepts which were, in 
distinction from statutes no longer binding, and by way of 
eminence, the commandments ; just as evident as that when 
in Eph. vi. 1-3, he speaks of the fifth commandment as 
being the first with promise, he means, since many com- 
mands with promises annexed were made before the giving 
of the law, the first in the decalogue which has this mark of 
distinction. That no more formal reference was made by 
either Christ or his Apostles to the law of the Sabbath, than 
to any other specific law, furnishes a strong presumption that 
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its authority was recognised rather than annulled; while the 
manner in which this, as well as various other points of 
duty, are referred to in the Scriptures, shows, that revealed 
truth is in no case conveyed in such terms and relations as 
to necessitate the same view by every mind, or preclude 
objections where there exists a disposition to cavil. All 
truth is to be sought after, and though easily found by the 
humble inquirer, eludes the vain, and answers not the pre- 
sumptuous. 

But Christ, so far from abolishing the law of the Sabbath, 
did not violate its sanctity, nor in any wise relax its obliga- 
tion. It is expressly said that he “ went, as his custom was, 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up for to 
read ;” that “he taught the people on the Sabbath days ;” 
and that he did not permit the multitudes of sick to be 
brought unto him until “the sun was set and the Sabbath 
past.” Such miracles as he performed on the Sabbath were 
separate acts, and occurred incidentally in the course of his 
ministry ; and the inference which sceptics have drawn from 
these that he thereby disregarded the authority of the Sab- 
bath, and disparaged the Old Testament Scriptures, is as 
unjust to him, as the enmity which he encountered from the 
Pharisees. Perceiving that such miracles tended to confirm 
his claims to the Messiahship, they thought to cloak their 
enmity, and preclude belief in his mission, by showing their 
extreme solicitude for the honor of the Sabbath, and thence 
made their uncommanded traditions the pretext for an 
assault. How easily might our Lord have silenced his 
adversaries by declaring that the Sabbath was temporary, 
and soon to vanish away; but in all his reasonings with 
them, its obligation is assumed, and he defends himself, not 
by relaxing its claims, but by the simple inquiry, Whether 
it was “lawful on the Sabbath to do good or to d> evil— 
to save life, or to destroy it?” and by showing them that no 
law of God can be supposed to forbid attention to the com- 
mon necessities of our nature; that if, on the Sabbath, 
an ox or an ass may be loosed and led away to watering, 
much more may a daughter of Abraham be loosed from her 
bond on the Sabbath; that the plucking of a few ears of 
corn when passing through a field and préssed with hunger, 
is not reaping; and that for a poor man, in evidence of his 
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miraculous cure, to take away his mat bed, when, if it had 
been left, it would have been lost to him, is not bearing 
burdens—thus grounding his defence of what he did and 
said on the Old Testament Scriptures, and on the ad- 
mitted usages of their economy. No wonder that “ his 
adversaries were ashamed, whilst all the people rejoiced and 
glorified God.” It was in this way that Christ exhibited his 
authority over the Sabbath, by vindicating it from the false 
glosses of the Rabbis, relieving it of their oppressive bur- 
dens, pointing out the distinction between things lawful and 
unlawful, proving that Pharisaical austerities perverted its 
design and killed its spirit; that works of mercy are consis- 
tent with the spirit and the letter of both the moral and 
the ceremonial law; and above all, by disclosing its grand 
moral import; that the Sabbath was made for man, not for 
the Jew only, but also for the Gentile—for man as man— 
for his highest good in respect to both his body and his soul ; 
thus administering a tremendous rebuke to all who should 
overlook its grand moral end, or conclude that because man 
was not made for the Sabbath, the Sabbath can have no 
authority over him! No declaration can be more definite 
and comprehensive than that “the Sabbath was made for 
man.” It corroborates the original record of its institution, 
sanctions its appropriate place in the moral law, attests its 
perpetual design and authority, and implies that he who 
uttered it, is Lord also of the Sabbath. As such, he hada 
right to annul all impositions contrary to its spirit, to divest 
it of all those emblematical and civil accompaniments which 
had rendered it adapted to a temporary and typical 
economy, to restore it to its original and patriarchal sim- 
plicity in subservience to the privileges of his universal and 
spiritual kingdom, so that nothing of the Levitical Sabbath 
should remain under the Christian dispensation but the 
principle which it involved. He had also a right to transfer 
the day of its celebration, and to inscribe on the institution 
his own name; nor can any question this right, who admit 
that he is Lord of the Sabbath, much less if they behold in 
him the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person—the same who in the beginning was 
with God, and without whom was not anything made that 
was made. 
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We have seen in what way he showed his authority 
as Lord of the Sabbath; not by either annulling, violating, 
or even relaxing its obligation, but simply by unfolding its 
moral import, rescuing it from the thraldom of Rabbinical 
traditions, and restoring it to its original design. And 
why should he have taken such pains to inculcate right 
views in relation to its nature and design, and in so doing 
expose himself to the bitterest hate, had he not intended to 
convey the impression that his mission did not impair its 
moral obligation, and that his object, as in other relations; 
was to prepare the way for a more glorious dispensation 1 
But in no other way during his personal ministry did Christ 
exercise his authority as Lord of the Sabbath; for he was “a 
minister of the circumcision for the truth of God.” It 
remains, then, to be seen what was done by his Apostles; 
whether by virtue of that power, which he who possessed 
“all power” had given them to teach all nations to ob- 
serve to do whatsoever he had commanded them, and who 
had promised to be with them always even to the end of the 
world, they adapted the Sabbath to the gospel economy. 
But to this end, what kind of evidence is required? Is an 
express injunction indispensable before we can reasonably 
believe that they changed the day of its celebration? 
There is none in the New Testament to prove the duty ‘of 
dedicating one day in seven to God, yet there is proof suff- 
cient that the original law of the Sabbath would enter the 
gospel dispensation. There is none that infant baptism 
would take the place of circumcision, or that the Lord’s 
supper would be substituted for the passover. Yet may 
either point be established by arguments equal in force 
to any express injunction; so in relation to some other 
matters of importance to the appropriate order and effi: 
ciency of the Christian church. As Christ left many 
things to be settled by his Apostles, their recorded acts may’ 
enable us to ascertain his mind and will as clearly as if, in- 
stead, we had so many positive expressions of it; while it is 
obvious that the will of God, as made known in the Scriptures, 
may be gathered from recorded circumstances, indirect allu- 
sions, and general expressions, as well as from express com-' 
mands and prohibitions. It is characteristic of the Bible, 
and in this may be found one-evidence of its high origin, 
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that in its mode of communication it is adapted to the nature 
of rational beings, fitted to awaken and exercise our faculties, 
while testing our love for truth. In accommodation to the 
difference between the Levitical and the Christian dispensa- 
tions, the statutes of the former are more numerous and ex- 
plicit than those of the latter. Moses spoke as to children ; 
Paul to men; and while the Jews were referred to “ the law 
and the testimony,” Christians are enjoined to “ prove all 
things, and to hold fast that which is good.” To us, there- 
fore, an inference from strictly Scripture premises may be 
as significant of the mind of the Spirit, as if it had been so 
written; a principle clearly deduced from a scriptural narra- 
tive as binding on our faith and conscience as any recorded 
fact. The absence of an express injunction for the change 
of the Sabbatic day under the gospel, is, consequently, no 
argument that such a change did not ensue by apostolic 
authority. On the contrary, had the disciples of the risen 
Jesus been positively enjoined to observe the first day of the 
week as the Sabbath, instead of the seventh, it is easy to 
conceive how much more they would have been exposed to 
Jewish persecution, and how much more difficult it would 
have been for the Apostles to disarm the antipathy of the 
Jews, bigotedly attached as they were to all their customs. 
Their blessed Lord himself had incurred too much enmity 
in defending his deeds of mercy on the Sabbath, to justify 
them in needlessly provoking opposition to his gospel, by 
dogmatically affirming the change. 

Nor is it necessary to show that the change took place 
immediately after Christ’s resurrection. His disciples were not 
to secede from the public worship of the Jews, but simply to 
hold additional solemn assemblies of their own in the name 
of Christ; not to found a new religion, but to infuse into the 
old the spirit of a new life. Christianity was not a schism, 
but a graft—the substance of the shadows—the end of the 
law for righteousness to all who should believe. No change, 
therefore, could have been any more rapid and extensive 
than in proportion as the converts to Christianity from 
among the Jews became acquainted with its principles and 
imbued with its spirit. Until their minds were released from 
the law of bondage, it is supposable that some might have 
continued to observe the seventh day, as many contended 
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for the rite of circumcision, after the law of ordinances had 
been abolished. No change in long-established customs is 
the work of a day; and as a general rule, the greater the 
reasons for any proposed change, the greater the importance 
of moderation and prudence in all measures to effect it. In 
this respect the change in relation to the Sabbath might be 
expected to be brought about as other alterations in Jewish 
habits were, not by affirmation or dictation, not by rebuke 
or compulsion, but rather by the silent teaching of Christian 
example, and the increasing influence of Christian faith ; and 
the Apostles, in their wisdom as inspired teachers, and know- 
ing that the change would ultimately be effected, might with 
propriety have left it to the appropriate influence of their 
example; just as their manner of teaching served to change 
Pagan customs, not by denunciation and threatening, but by 
the inculcation of principles which no one could understand 
without perceiving their practical relations. Situated as the 
Apostles were, it behoved them to adopt the most peaceful 
and conciliatory measures; to make allowances for preju- 
dices, and even to overlook compliance with certain Jewish 
rites in their converts, so long as such conformity did not in- 
volve a denial of the doctrine of justification by faith. Thus 
Paul himself “to the Jew became a Jew that he might 
gain the Jews; to them that were under the law, as un- 
der the law, that he might gain them that were under the 
law.” Hence, knowing that Christ had “blotted out the 
handwriting of ordinances that was against us, and had taken 
it out of the way, nailing it to his cross,” he urged the Gen- 
tile converts to resist an attempt to impose on them the anti- 
quated yoke of the Jews. “ Let no man, therefore, condemn 
you in not observing a distinction in meat or in drink, or in 
respect of your neglecting a Jewish holiday, or of the new 
moon, or of the Sabbath days observed by them, which are 
all only a shadow of things to come; but the body, the sub- 
stance of these is Christ.” On the other hand, as the Gala- 
tians were still inclined to rely upon Jewish customs for jus- 
tification, he expostulated with them: “How turn ye again 
to the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire to 
be in bondage! Ye observe days, and months, and times, 
and years. I am afraid of you lest I have bestowed on you 
labor in vain.” But in relation to the Roman converts, 
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whose faith, though sincere, was not established, he tenderly 
said: “Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye; but not 
to doubtful disputations. For one man believeth that he 
may eat all things; another who is weak, eateth herbs. One 
man esteemeth one day above another; another esteemeth 
every day alike; let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.” ‘Thus, virtually inculcating the duty, not of 
disputing, but of inquiring and seeking to know the truth 
as it is in Jesus, that they might be no longer disturbed by 
conflicting views, but each fully persuaded in his own mind 
of what the gospel teaches in relation “ to the blotting out 
of the handwriting of ordinances,”’ that all at last and alike 
might be established in the faith in Christ. While great 
allowance should be made for those who had so recently 
emerged from either the darkness of heathenism or the sha- 
dows of the old economy, more light would lead each and 
all to a clearer understanding and a greater harmony of 
view, in relation to matters respecting which they might 
then be at variance; and with equal propriety might the 
passage ‘“ Every one according as he purposeth in his heart, 
so let him give,” be adduced as a reason for not giving at all, 
as the injunction, “ Let every one be fully persuaded in his 
own mind” as proof that no day should now be observed as 
the Sabbath. Paul worshipped the God of his fathers; in- 
culeated the duty of worshipping God; charged Christians 
not to neglect the assembling of themselves together. Nor 
is there anything inconsistent with the true idea of the Chris- 
tian life, as a life consecrated every day alike to God, in the 
duty of assembling on a stated day for public worship; and 
it was to protect the essential spirit of the gospel that Paul 
reprobated all forms and modes of particularizing the 
Christian life by a reference to certain meats, and fasts, and 
times, as a Jewish practice—a descent to servile dependence 
on elements of the world. 

As “there was nothing unclean by itself,’ but only 
through the mistaken apprehension of the Jew, so it could 
have been nothing but prejudice and error which made him 
conceive he observed those days and abstained from those 
meats by a divine authority. He did it “to the Lord,” be- 
cause, through the weakness or error of his judgment, he 
thought the law of Moses still bound his conscience ; and, 
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therefore, in respect to all such things, we are “‘to stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, and not 
be entangled again in the yoke of bondage.” 

That there might have been, even in the Apostles’ times, 
a conflict of opinion in relation to the authority of the 
Christian Sabbath, is not improbable. If the recorded acts 
of the Apostles, together with their epistles, have not yet 
effected a harmony of view among nominal Christians, much 
less could their instructions have united their hearers in all 
the particulars of the same faith ; and while Christianity, in 
deference to the principle of individual accountability, 
which it solemnly inculcates, leaves men to think and judge 
for themselves, and does not, like usurped authority in the 
church, compress the human mind into the same creed- 
forms, there will be differences of opinion in relation to the 
Sabbath as well as to other matters essential to the interests 
of revealed truth ; and but few, comparatively, will “ be fully 
persuaded in their own minds” of the divine authority of 
either the Patriarchal or the Christian Sabbath, so long as 
the many do not search the Scriptures to ascertain the 
“mind of the Spirit,” nor practically regard them as the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. 

But whether the seventh day was to be retained or not, 
under the Christian dispensation, there is nothing in the 
nature of the original institution irreconcilable with the 
idea that it might be celebrated on the first day of the 
week. Though the terms seventh day and the Sabbath are 
in common speech used interchangeably, yet the precise day 
of the week on which the Sabbath should be kept is of no 
radical importance. The proportion of time is the essential 
point, and constitutes, as it were, the basis of the institution. 
Hence, after the six days’ work of creation, God consecrated 
the seventh to repose, thereby indicating to mankind that a 
day of rest should succeed six days of labor. Hence, also, 
before the Mosaic economy, nothing is said respecting the 
first or the last day of the week; the Hebrews were simply 
told to gather manna for six days, and a double portion on 
the sixth day, that they might rest on the day following. 
Nor did God bless the seventh as such, but only as being 
the day on which the holy rest was to be kept; and hence 
the Sabbath being in itself something distinct from the day 
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whose faith, though sincere, was not established, he tenderly 
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therefore, in respect to all such things, we are “to stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, and not 
be entangled again in the yoke of bondage.” 

That there might have been, even in the Apostles’ times, 
a conflict of opinion in relation to the authority of the 
Christian Sabbath, is not improbable. If the recorded acts 
of the Apostles, together with their epistles, have not yet 
effected a harmony of view among nominal Christians, much 
less could their instructions have united their hearers in all 
the particulars of the same faith; and while Christianity, in 
deference to the principle of individual accountability, 
which it solemnly inculcates, leaves men to think and judge 
for themselves, and does not, like usurped authority in the 
church, compress the human mind into the same creed- 
forms, there will be differences of opinion in relation to the 
Sabbath as well as to other matters essential to the interests 
of revealed truth ; and but few, comparatively, will “ be fully 
persuaded in their own minds” of the divine authority of 
either the Patriarchal or the Christian Sabbath, so long as 
the many do not search the Scriptures to ascertain the 
“mind of the Spirit,” nor practically regard them as the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. 

But whether the seventh day was to be retained or not, 
under the Christian dispensation, there is nothing in the 
nature of the original institution irreconcilable with the 
idea that it might be celebrated on the first day of the 
week. Though the terms seventh day and the Sabbath are 
in common speech used interchangeably, yet the precise day 
of the week on which the Sabbath should be kept is of no 
radical importance. The proportion of time is the essential 
point, and constitutes, as it were, the basis of the institution. 
Hence, after the six days’ work of creation, God consecrated 
the seventh to repose, thereby indicating to mankind that a 
day of rest should succeed six days of labor. Hence, also, 
before the Mosaic economy, nothing is said respecting the 
first or the last day of the week; the Hebrews were simply 
told to gather manna for six days, and a double portion on 
the sixth day, that they might rest on the day following. 
Nor did God bless the seventh as such, but only as being 
the day on which the holy rest was to be kept; and hence 
the Sabbath being in itself something distinct from the day 
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of its observance, it is evident that this might be changed 
without altering its nature, frustrating its end, or precluding 
God’s blessing, though it could not be so without his 
authority. 

In like manner, the terms in which the fourth command- 
ment is couched, do not decide where the six days shall 
begin, or which day of the week shall be observed as the 
Sabbath. They serve to determine only this, that we should 
keep one day after six days of labor, or every seventh day; 
and therefore, if we sanctify one day out of seven, we act in 
obedience to the letter, as well as in unison with the spirit 
of this commandment. Whether the first day of the 
week be observed as a Sabbath, or the seventh, it is 
equally a compliance with the commandment, as it in- 
volves the same proportion of time, and alike insures 
rest after six days’ labor. Hence, the first day of 
the week may be as truly a Sabbatic day for us as 
the seventh day was to the Hebrews, and as really as 
theirs was, if it be so observed; it is the seventh day after 
six of labor, and as such serves not only to secure to God 
that proportion of our time which he especially requires, but 
equally with the Mosaic Sabbath also commemorates the 
fact that on the seventh day God rested from his work 
of creation. There is no valid reason, however, for believ- 
ing that the Mosaic Sabbath was on the same day with the 
Patriarchal. Though the knowledge of a weekly division 
of time survived the Egyptian captivity, itis not improbable, 
as the Hebrews had no written law, and were at the disposal 
of their idolatrous and cruel task-masters for several hundred 
years, that amid their oppressions, and consequent ignorance 
and degradation, the order of weeks, as it had been preserved 
by the patriarchs, was disturbed ; and as in connexion with 
God’s work of creation, they were enjoined to remember on 
the Sabbath his goodness in rescuing them from bondage, 
that the day of their deliverance was fixed upon as the 
beginning of their weekly Sabbaths. Hence, the presump- 
tion in favor of another day for the Sabbath under the gos- 
pel, arising from the nature of that greater deliverance 
which God has achieved for man, and which was so aptly 
prefigured by the deliverance of his ancient people. There 
was nothing at variance with the reason at first assigned for 
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the sanctification of the seventh day, in commanding the 
Hebrews to associate with their Sabbath, as an additional 
inducement to keep it holy, the memory of their greatest tem- 
poral blessing ; nor did it cease to be a memorial of the divine 
perfections as displayed in the work of creation, when it was 
made a sign between God and Israel, that they might know 
Jehovah who sanctified them. Where, then, is “ the flagrant 
inconsistency, the wilful blindness,” in associating with the 
Christian Sabbath the memory not only of our Creator and 
Benefactor, but of our Redeemer-God? or in believing that 
God had rested on the seventh day, and in devoting the 
first day, after six days of secular labor, to the commemora- 
tion of his works of creation, providence, and grace? To 
observe the first day of the week, therefore, as a memorial 
of God in Christ, so far from “ frustrating the original 
design of the Sabbath,” as they who are ignorant of its 
nature are apt to suppose, and the dogmatist affirms, is to 
entertain and cherish the most elevated and adoring concep- 
tions of his perfections, “‘ who created all things by Jesus 
Christ, to the intent, that now unto principalities and powers 
in heavenly places might be known by the church the 
manifold wisdom of God.” Such a view, though sanctioned 
by an inspired authority, a certain class of minds will be 
slow to admit; but when they presume to assail the Chris- 
tian’s consistency in adhering to the original record of the 
Sabbath, and yet honoring the Lord of the Sabbath, they 
only expose their ignorance of the whole drift of God’s 
word, if not their disbelief in divine revelation. Who is to 
be honored when we commemorate the work of Redemption 
but God in Christ? and who but the same being when we 
celebrate the work of creation? The agent in both these 
works is the same, as is expressly taught by various pas- 
sages in the New Testament. 

If there is any greater work fitted to make a more 
glorious display of the divine perfections than was the 
work of creation, then the divine glory should be commemo- 
rated in such a work, and may be in exact accordance with 
the highest end for which God instituted the Sabbath ; and 
as the end of a work is of more importance than the work 
itself, and all the means adopted for its accomplishment, 
important only as they subserve the end, then the glory of 
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God in the work of redemption being, according to Scrip- 
ture, the great end, “ the intent for which all things were 
created by Jesus Christ,” is a sufficient reason, if needs be, 
for transferring the Sabbath from the seventh to the first 
day of the week, that his glory as the Creator might be more 
effectually celebrated in the commemoration of his greater 
glory as Redeemer. Hence, while it is obvious that the 
seventh day was not expressly declared to be the day on 
which the Sabbath should be perpetually held, and therefore 
could possess this distinction only so long as he who had estab- 
lished it thought proper; God himself says, in relation to 
his work of creation, that in comparison with his new crea- 
tion, it ‘‘ shall not be remembered, neither shall it come into 
mind,” i.e. it shall be far less commemorated, as being of 
subordinate importance. 

Aside from this, there was a propriety in the change. 
We have a new covenant, new high Priest, new Mediator, 
new way of access to the holy of holies, new ordinances in 
the place of ceremonial observances; new sacraments— 
baptism and the Lord’s supper—in the place of circumcision 
and the passover; new promises, and a new object of wor- 
ship and obedience; and why should not the Sabbath be 
adapted to commemorate the introduction of a new, more 
glorious, and more permanent economy ? There was, too, a 
rest under the patriarchal economy, because God ceased 
from his creative work on the seventh day, and consecrated 
the Sabbath to the remembrance of his work. There was 
a rest under the Mosaic economy, because God ceased from 
the work of his hands in forming a people for himself; and 
why should there not be a rest also under the Christian dis- 
pensation? Whether the day of Israel’s deliverance was or 
was not the first day on which they observed the Sabbath, 
though the preface to the ten commandments seems to inti- 
mate that it was; and whether or not it was the same with 
the day which the patriarchs had observed, it is certain that 
the fact of their deliverance was assigned as a proof of their 
additional obligation to keep the Sabbath day, if, indeed, it 
does not imply that their Sabbath was dated from the day 
of their freedom; and if that was an event of sufficient 
importance to be inscribed on an institution primarily 
designed to commemorate God’s work of creation, why 
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should not the Sabbath, under the Christian economy, be 
made to commemorate the day of our deliverance from the 
bondage of death and hell? Can it be that a means essen- 
tial to God’s glory and man’s spiritual good, has been with- 
held from us? that a privilege which all holy men of old 
enjoyed has been denied to us? that the greatest event 
which ever took place in this fallen world is not worthy of 
being Sabbatically remembered, or that the greatest blessing 
which God has ever bestowed on man should not be Sab- 
batically associated in his mind? As the great design of 
God’s last revelation cf himself is to bring men to the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, without whom there is no salva- 
tion from the wrath to come, it seems necessary, as a means 
to an end, that the Sabbath of the Christian dispensation 
should be permanently associated with the date of that fact 
in the God-man’s history, which is at once the proof of his 
mission and the charter of our hopes,—of all the events in his 
life the most essential to show the nature and design of his 
death, and the most adapted to arrest the attention and 
secure the faith of a dying world. So, too, as the worship 
of God was henceforth to be in the name of Christ, as the 
ordinances of his house were to be statedly administered in 
the name of Christ, as the ministry of the word—the great 
appointed means for the salvation of men to the end of the 
world—was to be in the name and the authority of Christ, does 
it seem both proper and necessary that the institution of his 
Sabbath should, from the commencement of the Christian 
economy, be inscribed with, and ever after observed in, the 
name of Christ. 

The gospel, moreover, was designed to be, and is adapted 
to become the religion of all men; and as such, could not 
have consistently retained that particularizing limitation 
of the Sabbath day, which was so natural to the Jew- 
ish mind, and not incompatible with its observance 
within certain territorial limits. The Israelites, separated 
by God from all other nations, might have kept an exact 
computation of time, and together observed the same time 
as their Sabbath; but men who live in different parts of the 
habitable globe, and under different meridians, must neces- 
sarily vary in their computations; and if the obligation of 
the Sabbath is made to depend on the observance of the 
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same time, or it loses its authority by a miscalculation of 
the particular day, there can be no Sabbath under the gospel 
dispensation. But he who “knows all things from the 
beginning,” did not lay down an impracticable rule. He 
has said, “six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work, 
but the seventh is the Sabbath,” and consequently made the 
duty to depend not on the precise time, but on the propor. 
tion of time between the days of labor and the day of rest 
—a, rule of the simplest calculation, but which the Jews had 
overlooked in their national regard for their sacred day, and 
in despite of which the minds of Christians might be sub- 
jected to great perplexity, had it not been rescued from cere- 
monial appendages in its adaptation to the gospel economy. 
While it interposed no bar to God’s changing the day of the 
Sabbath, the change was necessary to render the principle 
of the Sabbath apparent to all, whatever their clime or con- 
dition; so that wherever God’s rational creatures were 
found, there the Christian Sabbath might exist and be 
observed. 

Now it had been prophetically intimated that the day of 
Christ’s resurrection would be the day for the observance of 
the Sabbath; nor can the import of the 118th Psalm be 
understood if by “the day which the Lord hath made,” be 
not meant the day on which Christ arose. He himself, by 
his answer to John’s disciples, had indicated that the seventh 
day would cease to be the Sabbath after his resurrection ; for 
the Sabbath was from the beginning a festival, and accord- 
ing to Is. lvi. 6, 7, would continue to be such even unto the 
end; but the day on which the “bridegroom was taken 
from the children of the bride.chamber ’’ must have been to 
them a day of mourning, and that on which Christ lay in 
the grave, to the disciples a day of fasting. It was, indeed, 
proper that they should then fast, and it is clear that they 
could not then have been glad; nor is there any evidence 
that they ever after regarded the day on which their blessed 
Lord lay in the grave as the day of holy, joyful rest. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that they had not an emotion of holy joy 
until the first day of the week, when Christ arose from the 
dead. “Then were the disciples glad when they saw the 
Lord ;” and thus, if we may not suppose that they would 
have been naturally led to the remembrance and observance 
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of that as a joyful day, the first day of the week became by 
necessity the Sabbath to them. 

But on tracing the course of the Apostles, we find that 
the day on which they were endued with the Holy Ghost 
was the first day of the week. We find in a record made 
by Luke thirty years after the resurrection, that the dis- 
ciples came together on the first day of the week to break 
bread, and that Paul preached unto them ready to depart. 
We find in Paul’s 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, a direction 
to them to lay by them in store upon the first day of the 
week, that there might be no gatherings when he came, and 
that a similar order had been given to the churches of Gala- 
tia; and towards the close of the first century, we meet with 
the fact, also recorded by the pen of inspiration, that the 
last revelations of the Spirit were made to the sole survivor 
of the Apostles on the first day of the week, the Lord’s day ; 
for no other day had that appellation, or could properly receive 
it; and John’s use of the term necessarily implies that it was 
well known to the Christian churches to be a memorial of 
our Lord’s resurrection, as the Lord’s supper was a memorial 
of his death; while the incidental manner in which the first 
day of the week is uniformly mentioned, proves as clearly 
as if it had been positively asserted, because it presupposes,. 
that the day for the Sabbath was changed, and that this was 
generally known and received. After the lapse of years, 
nothing more was necessary than to refer to it as something 
already understood and admitted; and both Luke and Paul 
speak of the observance of the first day of the week as we 
speak and write of what is familiar or customary. 

It is not true that “six texts constitute the whole of the 
evidence deducible from the Christian Scriptures, in proof 
of the divine institution of a Christian Sabbath,” as has 
been asserted. These texts, separate from their connex- 
ions, their dates, and their relation to the general argument 
from the Scripture doctrines, are of course not conclusive ; 
but it is true that there are only a few allusions to the 
first day of the week in the New Testament, and yet these 
are amply sufficient “to indicate a custom.” Now, this is 
admitted even by the writer who endorses the preceding 
sinister remark—unwittingly admitted in. his overweening 
confidence to dispel the “mystery” by the application of his 
VOL. IV.—NO. IV. 41 
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theory.* We ask no more fatal admission from the enemies 
of the Sabbath. Ifa custom, how can we reasonably account 
for it? By substituting bold assertion for authenticated 
facts, plausible conjecture for logical deduction, or by accept- 
ing the less for the greater reason? Is it sufficient, in expla- 
nation of a custom so foreign from Jewish usages, to say 
that “the hebdo dal week of India, Assyria, and Egypt 
was then beginning to supersede the divisions of the old Ro- 
man month ; that their Dies Solis would be a day of compa- 
rative liberty to their slaves and dependants; and that, 
therefore, the Christian converts would seize the occasion to 
meet and confirm each other in the new faith?” Sucha 
reason may indeed satisfy one, who, while professing to 
admit the divine authority of the fourth commandment over 
the Hebrews, could so far lose sight of the peculiar object 
of their polity, and of the propensities of human nature, as 
by wresting the scriptural sense of the word holy, to trans- 
mute the law of the Sabbath into a solemn injunction to 
remember the seventh day as a holiday / 

But no one who would not rather avoid a deduction from 
facts, can gravely suppose that the Apostles got the idea of 
the week from the Romans, instead of their own nation, 
where it had obtained from the date of their origin ; or that 
they were so devoid of ordinary observation as to select a 
time for their meetings when slaves and dependants were 
let loose to seek their pleasure, and would then be least 
likely to heed instruction, and more easily excited to riotous 
proceedings against the Christians ; or that while their minds 
were absorbed in the great things pertaining to Christ, and 
they were reasoning with the Jews out of the Scriptures, to 
convince them that Jesus is the Christ, the return of the 
Dies Solis among the Romans should have suggested to them 
the expediency of statedly worshipping Aim on that day! 
No doubt that when Christianity began to be Paganized, the 
Lord’s day was called Sunday, as, in’ the further appropria- 
tion of heathen notions, the mother of Jesus was elevated 
to the mediating office of Baal’s consort; but that the custom 
of the Apostles in worshipping Christ on the first day of the 
week originated in a heathen custom, is as preposterous a 








* Westminster Review, No. cclxi. Rep. p. 100. 
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supposition as that the Hebrews derived their notions of 
religious days from the fast and festival days of a system of 
idolatry, which was as really the counterfeit and rival of 
the true God and his worship, as the Egyptian magicians 
were but imitators of the miracles wrought by Moses and 
Aaron. It must be proved, however, that the festival of the 
sun was then observed in Judea, as in “the more distant 
provinces of the Roman empire ;” or that if it had “afforded 
to the Hebrew the same available opportunities of leisure 
which the modern Jew finds in the modern Sunday,” shown 
that for that reason the disciples of Christ found it more con- 
venient to meet on the Dies Solis, before the theory of those 
who now assail the Christian Sabbath can be philosophically 
accepted. Yet if the disciples simply consulted convenience, 
it is quite as obvious that the seventh day among the Jews 
would have afforded them the same available opportunity. 
Though they never assembled on the seventh day, or then 
held services in a regular and customary manner, we know 
that it afforded them the best opportunity of bringing the 
new faith to the minds of the Jews; and, hence, as his man- 
ner was, Paul entered the synagogue on several Sabbath 
days in succession, not to attack their notions of the Sab- 
bath, but to preach Jesus; and while this fact indicates that 
the Apostles, after the example of their Lord, did not vio- 
late, much less abrogate, the original law of the Sabbath, it 
also shows that in their great endeavor to bring about a 
change in outward ordinances, their object was first to bring 
the Jews to the knowledge and belief of Christ as having 
been sent of God to introduce and establish a dispensation 
antitypical of their ceremonial economy. But thus does 
infidel philosophy, in its pride of superior acumen, often 





“O’erleap itself, 
And fall on the other side,” 


content with the most improbable supposition, rather than 
admit an explanation, however rational, which favors the 
divine origin of Christianity. 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ was a stupendous event 
—without a parallel in history; at once indispensable and 
adapted, in its relation to Christ’s mission, to. supersede the 
law of Moses, subvert the superstitions of the Gentiles, and 
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change the face of the world. And if Christ rose from the 
dead early on the morning of the first day of the week, and 
appeared and made himself known as the risen Jesus four 
timies before the close of that same day to his disciples; and 
did not again manifest himself until the first day of the week 
following; and if after his ascension the Apostles, while 
they were assembled with one accord in one place, on the 
first day of the week, received the promised gift of the Holy 
Ghost—then, to these visits of their risen Lord on the first day 
ef the week, and to their having been filled with the Holy 
Ghost when assembled in his name on the same day of the 
week, we may trace the orgin of their subsequent cus- 
tom; and see in such events an adequate motive, and 
the only rational explanation of a custom so new and 
different from anything that had marked the history 
of the Jews. That he did rise on the first day of the 
week, and that on that same day he manifested himself first 
to the two Maries, next to the three women, then to the two 
disciples, then in the fourth instance to all the disciples 
together, we have the express testimony of the four evange- 
lists ; and in rising on that day as he had foretold, and thus 
manifesting himself, he marked the day which ever after was 
to be known as the Lord’s, and began to introduce the 
change, which, so far as his own example is concerned, was 
effected by a second meeting with his disciples on the first 
day of the next week; a meeting that “ has all the appear- 
ance of an appointment—a design to meet on that particular 
day.” Most probable is it, yea, certain, that had it not been 
for the reappearance of their crucified Lord on that day, they 
would never have thought of assembling on that day in his 
name in preference to any other; much less in exclusion of 
the seventh, as the appropriate day for the Sabbath of the 
New Testament. What! were they not Jews—as intensely 
bigoted to the seventh day Sabbath as any of their nation? 
and unless some mighty change had come over them, such 
as the resurrection visits and teachings of their Lord might 
well have caused, is it to be credited that they should have 
instituted a custom so fatal to all that they had regarded as - 
sacred in the observance of the Jewish Sabbath ? 

Such a custom would naturally be followed, and we need 
not add, that from year to year, after the Apostles’ decease, 
it became more general and decided, until the observance of 
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the first day was rendered obligatory on all. by the decree 
of a Christian emperor—thus proving, that the course which 
the Apostles had adopted in laying down neither an express 
prohibition of the Jewish Sabbath nor an express injune- 
tion of the Lord’s day, and in sometimes worshipping them- 
selves in the synagogue, as well as permitting the Jewish 
converts to act for the time being according to their con- 
scientious views of what was lawful, was the most judicious 
and effective. Hence, Ignatius, who was a companion of 
the Apostles, says: “ Let us no more Sabbatize,” or keep 
the Jewish Sabbath, “ but let us keep the Lord’s day, on 
which our Life arose.” Irenzeus, who had been a disciple 
of the last Apostle, says: ‘On the Lord’s day, every one of 
us Christians keeps the Sabbath, meditating in the law, 
and rejoicing in the works of God.” Dionysius, his contem- 
porary, says, in a letter to the church at Rome: “ To-day 
we celebrate the Lord’s day, when we read your epistle to 
us;” while Justin Martyr, who was born in the latter part 
of the first century, expressly states that “on the day called 
Sunday, is an assembly of all who live in the city or 
country, and the memoirs of the Apostles, and the writings of 
the Prophets, are read ;” and that “it was the day on which 
the creation of the world began, and on which Christ arose 
from the dead.” Nor is there anything at variance with 
this testimony, in his reply to Trypho’s charge against the 
Christians, “that they pretended to excel all others, and 
yet kept no Sabbaths;” for it is true that “there was no 
need of the observance of Jewish Sabbaths before Moses, 
neither, now, is there any need of them after Jesus Christ.” 

And all that the reply purports is, what only tends to 
render his testimony the more important, that the Lord’s 
day was not observed in the Jewish sense of the Sabbath, 
much less in the sense which Trypho, in his love of sensual 
ease, had attached to it as a day of ddleness. It was the 
“stated day” on which, according to the testimony even of 
Pliny (A.D. 107), the Christians of Bithynia assembled before 
it was light, “to sing a hymn to Christ as a God, and bind 
themselves by an oath not to commit any wickedness ;” and 
though this stated day might have been the Dies Solis, as 
infidelity is so fond of insinuating, this custom of Christians 
in the second century must have originated in some special 
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observance of that day by the Apostles ; and hence, it may 
unquestionably be taken as a fact, that the first day of the 
week, i.e. the day on which Christ arose from the dead, 
“was expressly appointed by the Apostles themselves, during 
their continuance at Jerusalem, for the holding of these 
general solemn assemblies of the Christians for the purposes 
of public worship.”* 

This, then, is the alternative to which, in the settlement 
of this disputed point, we are necessarily reduced ;—for we 
have already seen that Christ’s right to legislate in the 
affairs of his own kingdom cannot be disputed ;—either he 
did or he did not authorize his Apostles to effect this 
change. If he did, then it would be brought about by 
them in imitation of their Master's initiative step, tacitly and 
gently, in such a way as neither to shock the prejudices of 
the Jewish convert, nor mislead the Gentile in the applica- 
tion of Christian principles. If he did not, they transcended 
their commission in teaching other things than such as 
Christ had commanded them. And what assurance then have 
we that all their teachings are not in like manner vitiated 
by their own notions and prepossessions? There was cer- 
tainly an agreement among the Apostles in relation to the 
holding of their religious assemblies on the first day of the 
week. Paul, though called at a later period, could not have 
sanctioned the appointment of any other day for public 
worship than the one on which he knew that the rest of the 
Apostles were accustomed to meet; and hence, the Chris- 
tians of Troas, in dedicating this day to divine worship, 
must have been guided by Apostolic authority. 

As the Apostles, then, of Jesus Christ, they were, 
or they were not, imspired to guide the church into 
all truth and duty. If they were, their example carries 
with it all the weight of a positive injunction. If 
they were not, then all questions respecting either the 
Jaw or the change of the Sabbath are alike without 
moment, and all days must alike be without God to man 
as he passes on towards the grave, without the hope 
of a glorious resurrection. A conclusion so dreadful, 
though logically relevant, will not be formally accepted 








* Mosheim’s Commentaries, vol. i. p. 149. 
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by the devotees of “ philosophy falsely so called ;” and they 
may vauntingly tell us that ‘‘ God has not left himself with- 
out witnesses on earth, witnesses in the human breast, wit- 
nesses in his works, witnesses in the lights of science ;” but 
who, if not Baal, could prompt his worshippers to abolish an 
institution so admirably fitted to honor God and exalt man— 
to strike from the calendar a day on which, more than on all 
others, Christians have assembled with grateful, joyful hearts 
to celebrate God’s perfections in his works as well as in his 
word ? 
“ There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple : 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will seek to dwell with it !” 


It is morally impossible that any should truly know God 
in his works, and yet oppose God in his word ; and by parity 
of reasoning, morally impossible that any man should do 
the will of God as revealed through Jesus Christ, and yet not 
know of the doctrine (of the law of the Sabbath) whether it 
be of God. Here, indeed, is the secret of all opposition to 
the Christian Sabbath ; not that there is not evidence enough 
to establish it, but no heart to observe it; not that its 
opposers love the God of nature more, but the God of grace 
the less. Nor with all the boasted lights of philosophy and 
science can they refer us to half as much evidence of God's 
existence and perfections as lies scattered along the line of 
this same Sabbath. 

Wonderful institution! on which is inscribed—in characters 
that the wayfaring man, though a fool, may read—the works, 
the ways, the will, and the mercy of Him who is in all, 
through all, over all, God blessed, for ever; where man may 
discern the source and purpose of his being—his highest 
duty and his purest good—the only proper object of religious 
worship, and the only valid ground of faith and hope; to 
the authority of which he cannot bow and not be led to the 
knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ whom he has sent; 
in the observance of which he cannot persevere, and not 
enjoy the blessing of the Lord God of Sabbaoth; without 
which he must ever grope in the darkness of a moral night, 
waxing worse and worse, polluted and polluting—lost to 
God, to his neighbor, and to himself! 
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Here is evidence of the origin, the perpetuity, and even 
the change of the Sabbath, which cannot be disproved, 
though, like the Scriptural arguments which cluster around 
its divine authority, it may be resisted. No man can violate 
the physical and moral laws of his being, and not exhibit 
both in his mind and in his body the unmistakable marks 
of his Maker’s curse; and in like manner, no one can 
habitually violate the law of the Sabbath, and not ulti- 
mately show the consequences of thus dishonoring God 
in his moral degradation and misery—his perverted views 
of right, his shrunken sensibilities to all that is good, his 
seared conscience and hardened heart. The history of God’s 
providence clearly proves, as his Word indubitably teaches, 
that while his curse follows the violation of the Sabbath, 
his blessing attends its observance. From the day that 
Christ rose from the dead, his blessing, even as it had 
been enjoyed by holy men of old, whenever, on the day of 
his appointment, they presented themselves before the Lord, 
has descended on his people, as regularly as they have 
assembled on the first day of the week to celebrate his 
praise; and through the ordinances of his house, on the 
place of their abode. 

This might be made to appear, to the perfect conviction 
of all who will not close their eyes to facts, or deny their 
reason, by pertinaciously calling light darkness, and dark- 
ness light. The Christian Sabbath ever has been, and 
is, the great mean of elevating man’s mental, moral, and 
physical condition; of diffusing the light of truth, support- 
ing law and order, promoting industry and peace, restrain- 
ing vice, encouraging virtue, assuaging grief, relieving want, 
and furthering all good and noble ends. It follows, then— 
and no philosophy can avoid the alternative—either God 
has set aside his own original institution, and made a human 
device the means of making himself known through Jesus 
Christ, and of bringing men into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ; or he authorized the change of the weekly rest 
from the Jewish to the Lord's day ; and the law of the Sab- 
bath as set forth in the creative order of God’s work, incor- 
porated with the moral law of his kingdom, vindicated from 
Pharisaical impositions, and detached from the carnal and 
abolished ordinances of the Mosaic economy, obtains, and is 
perpetually binding, under the Christian dispensation. 
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Art. I1].—THE PROGRESS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BY THE REV. D. INGLIS. 


Is the present age one of extraordinary religious pro- 
gress? We hear much of the glory of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; we hear men offering thanks to God that they live at 
this period of almost millennial splendor. At the anniver- 
saries of our religious societies, thousands of voices unite 
in jubilee hymns on earth’s regeneration, man’s captivity 
broken, and the glory of Emmanuel come. But as we leave 
the house of worship, the sounds that meet the ear and a 
thousand painful sights bear witness that sin in its various 
forms still continues to prevail. Even in our own favored 
land, where the gospel is so widely preached, and privileges 
and blessings are enjoyed that make it the glory of all lands, 
the aspect of the church and world is very unlike that of a 
millennium. And if we turn our eye to the condition of 
other nations, the spectacle is still more sad and dishearten- 
ing. Where, then, are the reasons for these jubilations? 
What, after all, is the boasted progress of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? Is it not in a great degree imaginary and delusive ? 
We shall not speak of the alarming increase of crime which 
is daily detailed in the public papers. Instead of instances 
of individual depravity, we propose to treat only of the 
great movements of the century and indicate their direc- 
tion. 

The age is one of progress. We admit it freely and 
thankfully. Science has advanced. Men travel with unpre- 
cedented speed. They cross mighty oceans in a less space 
of time than was taken by our fathers to navigate one of our 
inland rivers for a few hundred miles. Railroads intersect 
the land, and bring the most distant cities almost to our door. 
Intelligence is transmitted as swift as light travels. The 
depths of the earth are pierced, and their contents unfolded ; 
the heavenly bodies are scanned, and weighed, and mea- 
sured. There is an extraordinary advance in almost every 
branch of culture, and that should be made to redound to 
God’s glory and man’s good. 

Is this, however, an age of religious progress? It 
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is an age of wide-ranging research and far-reaching dis- 
covery; it is an age in which knowledge is easy of access 
and largely diffused, in which the comforts of life are greatly 
increased, and civil rights are better understood and more 
generally acknowledged. But what shall we say of the 
uses that are made of this knowledge? Is it applied to the 
attainment of the highest and noblest ends? While such 
political, commercial, and scientific progress is made, has 
there been a corresponding advance in the social virtues, in 
public morals, in wisdom, and in piety? Instead, is there 
not as marked an absence as ever of regard to God and his 
revealed will in the counsels of the rulers of the earth, in 
the teachings of the schools of philosophy, in many of the 
speculations even of theologians, and in the ordinary pur- 
suits of the race? 

What are the principles of philosophy which now pre- 
vail? There has, undoubtedly, been some progress in this 
department. The mental philosophy of this century is, at 
least in some respects, less cloudy, mystic, and unsatisfactory 
than in past ages. But it is still far from being scriptural. 
We ourselves attended a course of lectures on Moral Philo- 
sophy in one of the most famous universities of the most 
Protestant and religious country in Europe, in the whole of 
which there was not so much as an allusion to the authority 
or word of God. The ethics of Thucydides and Tacitus, of 
Plato and Cicero, of Aristotle and Shakspeare, were dis- 
cussed, illustrated, and commended. But the subject was 
treated throughout as though the Bible either had no exist- 
ence or was so undeniably a forgery as to be unworthy of 
notice. What is the philosophy of the German school now 
so popular in this country and in England? A system of 
bewildering Pantheism, that blunders and stumbles at every 
step, and because its authors wilfully shut their eyes to the 
light of revelation. If they allude to the authority of God 
at all, it is merely in deference to the feelings and prejudices 
of their uninitiated readers. They set aside the gospel, and 
put an intellectual atheism in its place. 

Morell’s Historical and Critical View of the Speculative 
Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century furnishes 
ample proofs of the sceptical tendency of modern metaphy- 
sics. That work was highly and justly lauded by Dr. 
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Chalmers in the North British Review, as displaying great 
mental power and intrepidity, and giving a correct and 
thorough insight into the various systems which Mr. Morell 
attempts to expound. Whether, however, we examine 
the systems he reviews or his own, we find not only that 
Christianity is unacknowledged and the authority of God’s 
word overlooked, but that their philosophy is expressly 
designed to sweep the religion of the Bible from existence. 
It is false throughout, denying God, his counsels, his will, 
his grace, his service; and overlooking man’s ruin, his 
redemption by the cross, and his regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit. It disowns God, puts a principle in his place, and 
makes man the centre of the universe. 

What shall we say of this system? Can sueh a philoso- 
phy save the souls of men? Is it ushering in the millen- 
nium? Is it preparing the nations for his coming and reign 
whom it dishonors and seeks to dethrone? We cannot con- 
template the direction which this branch of speculation has 
taken without alarm. It may convulse and revolutionize ; 
but it cannot heal where it wounds; it cannot build up 
where it pulls down. 

Let us now inquire into the political principles of the age. 
Are they any more satisfactory? Are they any more scrip- 
tural? Do those who stand at the helms of the nations 
acknowledge the word and authority of God? There are 
two opposite principles of legislation on which politicians 
rely as the foundation of all government ; and to one or the 
other of which they look to elevate and regenerate the 
nations. The first is the divine right of kings and priests 
to rule; the other is the natural right of the people to origi- 
nate all political power and authority. These two theories 
of government are extending themselves, collecting their 
strength, and preparing for a collision. In the counsels of 
kings, in the deliberations of cabinets, and in the debates of 
legislatures, God is generally unaeknowledged, and the 
authority of Christ despised. To what is this course of 
politics tending? Will it lead to the acknowledgment of 
God as supreme and of Jesus Christ as his anointed king? 
Undoubtedly, in the end; but only after man’s most vigor- 
ous efforts have proved unavailing; after reforms, revolu- 
tions, and changes of dynasties and constitutions have 
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wholly failed. Then Jehovah himself, whose right it is to 
reign, will interpose and overthrow the powers that are 
arrayed against him; and judge and rule the earth in truth 
and righteousness. 

Can we speak more favorably of the practical science of 
the nineteenth century? Are its discoveries and improve- 
ments applied to the attainment of the best ends by the best 
means? Is God glorified thereby as he should be? Far 
from it. It is perverted like other gifts, and made to minis- 
ter to selfishness, ambition, and pride. Men are more 
acquainted with God’s works, but he is not more generally 
acknowledged and honored by them. The world is more 
active and bustling than formerly, but its morals are not 
purer, its aims are not holier, its hopes are not more hea- 
venly. The mind is cultivated, but the heart is left a prey 
to evil. The body is gaily adorned and sumptuously fed, 
but the soul is left unsanctified. The present life is unceas- 
ingly cared for, men’s earthly well-being is advanced, but 
eternity is left out of mind, and heaven neglected and 
despised. Men are more worldly, more grasping, and more 
luxurious than at any former period. But of what service 
is it to advance in that direction ? 

Science is unfolding many important facts and truths. It 
is fertilizing the soil and extending commerce ; it is bringing 
within the reach of the poor many of the comforts of life, 
which were formerly enjoyed only by the wealthy. But the 
advance is all in that direction, and if much is gained there, 
is there not elsewhere a corresponding loss? Man, with his 
over-strained faculties and over-wrought muscles, is hasten- 
ing on to eternity. But is it for eternity he is toiling? Is 
eternal life his great aim? Is it not for earthly profit that 
he labors, and strives, and wears himself away? But is this 
a true progress in which he wastes his energies in laying up 
treasures here, while he unfits himself more and more for 
the kingdom of Christ? 


What shall we say of the literature of the age? Here, 
again, we have progress. We have books without number ; 
libraries of useful knowledge ; cyclopsdias and miscellanies 
of useful and entertaining knowledge ; teachings and instruc- 
tions of every kind except of the true God and Jesus Christ 
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whom he hath sent. We have novels, historical, romantic, 
chivalrous, social, moral, sentimental, poetical, and supersti- 
tious. But are these to reform and elevate mankind? 
Instead, is not the influence they exert in every respect per- 
nicious and debasing? We have philosophical books, also, 
condemning cant, substituting intuition for revelation, and 
making man his own regenerator. We have political books 
likewise, that propose infallible cures for all the disorders 
and sufferings of the race. But none of them reach the seat 
of the disease. Men still continue as depraved, as restless, 
and as miserable as they were before. We have histories, 
biographies, and travels, which are not usually deemed by 
Christians unfit to be read, and are sometimes spoken of 
even by the religious as unexceptionable; and yet their 
views and spirit are at variance with the gospel. The fash- 
ionable literature is not perhaps as openly blasphemous or 
offensive as it was in former times, but it is still anti-Chris- 
tian. Take away all that is unevangelical and irreligious, 
and how little willremain? Even among writers who speak 
respectfully of religion, we often find the most deplorable 
ignorance of the great features of the Christian system, and 
the plainest moral teachings of the Bible. 

But the literature of the present day boasts loudly of its 
liberality. Its liberality, however, is in truth little else than 
licentiousness. It is a liberality that mak iittle distinction 
between truth and error. It often palliates, indeed, and 
praises the latter, while it dislikes and disdains an earnest 
testimony for the truth. Much of it pays unbounded defer- 
ence to Popery, but denounces all that is distinctive and de- 
cisive in Protestantism, as savoring of the intolerance and 
narrow-mindedness of a past age. It endeavors to amuse 
instead of instructing; to deprave, instead of purifying the 
taste; to give false notions and raise delusive expectations of 
happiness; and to excite and inflame instead of restraining 
the passions. What good end, then, is it likely to subserve? 
Will it convert the earth into a dwelling-place of righteous- 
ness and peace? Is a millennium likely to be ushered in by 
such a substitution of evil for good, and of darkness for 
light? 

But what shall we say of the religion of the age? Is it 
like the religion of Apostolic times, or the era of the Refor- 
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mation? Is it superior? is it nobler and purer, larger- 
hearted and loftier-minded? No; at least much of it is but 
a feeble, half-hearted, and self-sufficient religion, that exalts 
man while it loses sight of God; which honors him with the 
lips, while it leaves the heart alienated and at war with him. 
A religion that often, instead of submitting to be taught of 
the Spirit, boldly and irreverently ventures to decide what 
God ought and what he ought not to teach, and brings down 
his word to the level of man’s judgment and taste. Its cha. 
racteristics are, at least, in a sad measure pride, selfishness, 
and self-sufficiency. Who can look through the church at 
large without seeing that such is on a vast scale the fact? 

But we are told that this is at least a benevolent age; 
the age of philanthropic institutions ; the age of missions, and 
other great efforts for the extension of the gospel. We feel 
a profound interest in the great work of proclaiming Christ 
to the nations, which prophecy teaches us is to be accom- 
plished before he comes, whose right it is to reign. But in 
the meagre contributions of the church, when contrasted 
with its wealth, we find occasion for humiliation and sad- 
ness, rather than congratulation. What is the church giv- 
ing? A pittance which she never misses; and it is for this 
that the age is exalted above all that have gone before, and 
the present generation above all its predecessors! We are 
told that our fathers had not the missionary spirit which 
now prevails; they, however, for Christ’s sake sacrificed 
houses and lands, while we, from the abundance of our accu- 
mulations, give but dollars and cents. They joyfully gave 
up the endearments of home, broke in sunder the ties of 
kindred, and counted not their lives dear in comparison of 
his cause; while the church now, without any such sacri- 
fice, without even abridging its enjoyments or compromising 
its reputation, exalts itself and celebrates the age as the age 
pre-eminently of Christian activity—an era of unexampled 
benevolence. 

Is not this the mark of pride, of boastfulness, and of self- 
delusion, rather than of the humility, self-denial, and fidelity 
of a pure and devoted church? If, instead of confining our 
view to names and professions, we look at realities, we find 
so much apathy, so much worldliness, so much self-exul- 
tation, and so much error, as to excite alarm rather than 
exhilaration. 
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The church has in all past ages had periods, like the tides, 


of advance and decline, and it is now on the ebb. It isa 


time of declension and worldliness, a time of false specula- 
tion and apostasy. The activity and excitement that pre- 
vail are, indeed, generally regarded as evidences of progress 
in the right direction. But there is a lack of genuine piety, 
the piety of communion with God, and the fervent and all- 
constraining love of Christ. 

He has, nevertheless, now, as he ever had, a true church, 
a flock to whom it is his Father’s good pleasure to give the 
kingdom ; and it is theirs to wait and watch for his return, 
when there shall be given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all peoples, and nations, and languages may 
serve him. 











Art. IV.—METAPHYSICAL AND GOSPEL TRUTH AND 
ERROR. 


BY REV. SERENO D. CLARK. 


THE question, of all questions the most important, 
“ What is Truth?” was once put by the heathen governor 
Pilate, to truth itself. What a flood of light might then 
have fallen upon his benighted mind, had he been actually 
willing to receive it! And how solemn to him that moment! 
His eternal salvation hung trembling in the balance. But 
he neglected this noblest opportunity, and still exists to 
feel the dreadful consequences. For the question, the occa- 
sion, the circumstances, are all still fresh in his mind, and 
with what horror must the recollection of that momentous 
hour fill his soul; realizing, as he now does, that he then 
might have received and loved the truth, and thus changed 
from woe to bliss the whole current of his future existence. 
But, alas! it was with him an idle question. It is supposed 
by some that he even asked it in derision of our Lord. But 
whether with such a contemptuous spirit or not, it was evi- 
dently proposed with great indifference; for he waited not 
fora reply. ‘Art thou a king?” he pressed, with reitera- 
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tion, evincing the greatest earnestness ; for this was a matter 
which, as Roman governor, it deeply concerned him to 
know. But “ What is truth?” merely played on his lips, 
perhaps in mockery, and was apparently forgotten. 

Thus it is with multitudes at the present day. If they 
ask not the question with scorn, as sceptics ever have and 
still do, they regard the investigation and ascertainment of 
truth, especially religious truth, as beneath their serious 
notice. If their minds voluntarily recur to the subject, it is 
an evanescent thought; if forced for the moment on the 
attention, it is deemed an unwelcome intruder, and rejected 
with proud disdain, or heedless disregard. While others, 
admitting the out-works of Christianity, discard even evan- 
gelical doctrines, soul-elevating and soul-sanctifying truths, 
with superficial thought. But this is infatuation, not reason ; 
no question can be proposed to man, blinded by sin, and 
bound to eternity, of greater moment; and when disposed 
to treat it with ridicule or indifference, he gives painful evi- 
dence that the depravity of his heart has diseased and 
bewildered his nobler qualities. 


I. METAPHYSICAL TRUTH. 


Truth may be considered in three points of view: as it 
exists in things themselves, as it exists in the mind, as it 
exists in speech or the communication of thought. 

This arrangement, though perhaps eliciting some differ- 
ence of opinion, includes the various significations, more or 
less extended, in which the term is used, and fully unfolds 
the subject. 

1. What is truth as it exists in things themselves? Truth, 
thus considered, in a single word, is reality—actualness, In 
other terms, if it be preferred, truth is the actual state of 
things—that state which constitutes a’ thing what it is, 
rather than another—points it out as a separate individual 
existence. But in this same actuality consists its reality. 
When we have ascertained the actual state of a thing, we 
have ascertained its actual existence as a distinct, individual 
object, i.e. its reality. Thus truth, as existing in things 
themselves, may be defined, reality. The truth of things 
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and beings has its foundation in things and beings them- 
selves; it is inherent in. them, whether discerned by the 
mind or not, and for its existence is entirely independent’ of 
this mental discernment. Thus, we say, there’ are many 
truths in the natural world not discovered; there are many 
truths in the government of God not yet revealed: Thus 
considered, every being or existence is a reality—is a truth ; 
every mode of every existence, the attributes and qualities 
of every existence; its relations, energies, and movements, 
are‘all realities. All facts are truths; in short, everything 
which has existed, or now exists, and everything that has 
actually taken place, is a truth. Such is the primary 
answer to the question, “ What is truth?” and we find it 
planted on a rock, which no vicissitudes or tempests, either 
of time or eternity, can move. The destruction of truth 
would be utter annihilation. 

Again. What is truth as existing in the mind? In 
other words, when can we be said to possess the truth 
in respect to anything? Truth in the mind ‘is the pre- 
cise idea or conception of a reality, or the perfect har- 
mony between a mental proposition and the actual state of 
the thing about which it is made. In a word, it is a mental 
daguerreotype. God has given us reason to perceive the 
various objects and relations around us, and form ideas of 
them. To conceive of a thing, its qualities, relations, 
activities, just as they are, is the truth in respect to them. 
And nothing Jess than these exact ideas of realities is truth 
in the mind. 

Truth, intellectually considered, being thus a well-defined 
conception, an exact picture of a reality, truth in the mind 
is as fixed:-and immovable a quantity, as realities them- 
selves. It is in all minds the same; the impress of a change- 
less seal. 

Again. What is truth in speech or communication? It 
is a declaration in perfect conformity to the real state of 
things. It is an accurate communication of a true concep- 
_ tion, whether it be of a subject, quality, relation, or move- 
ment. It ‘is using words and the various signs of: thought, 
as they are best fitted to transfer the true conceptions of our 
own minds into the minds of others—to paint our own men- 
tal: impressions, corresponding with perceived realities, on 
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the tablet of another’s breast. A declaration not in perfect 
harmony with a reality, is the communication of error; and 
the intentionally or carelessly using words and signs of 
thought in such a sense and manner as not to convey a 
true conception of our minds, is not only communicating 
error, but it is falsehood.* 

Such is truth, metaphysically stated, or as existing in 
things themselves, as existing in the mind, as existing in 
speech or the communication of thought. The answer to 
Pilate’s question, would one but seriously think, and can- 
didly reason, is by no means difficult, Truth is no dark 
mystery, lying at inscrutable depths from the view of man; 
nor is it a flimsy phantom, which necessarily eludes his 
grasp. It is an idea, perfectly definite and tangible, just as 
definite and tangible as realities themselves. Had Pilate been 
sufficiently honest and thoughtful, he could have answered 
his own interrogatory ; and the same is true of all who make 
this momentous inquiry in derision or indifference. 

It may be objected to this easy discovery of truth, that if 
it consist originally in the actual state of things, then it 
must lie as deep as the actual state of things, and hence 
cannot be fathomed. But this is only saying that we can- 
not discern the whole of truth; and this is only saying that 
we are finite beings, not infinite. 


II. GOSPEL TRUTH. 


Spiritual or gospel truth is that combination of truths 
taught, directly or impliedly, in the Scriptures; such as the 
nature, character, perfections, and works of God; his law 
and providence; his unchanging purposes; our moral con- 
stitution and accountability; our depravity and ruined 





* We are aware it may be said that the actual state of things is reality, but 
not truth, truth implying a mental relation. Before reality can properly be 
called truth, it must be conceived by the mind. In other words, truth is the 
exact correspondence of the idea with the reality. So that truth is simply what 
we have denominated truth in the mind and speech. But this is merely a differ- 
ence in the application of a word. In one case, it is applied to the actual state 
of things ; in the other it is restricted to the conception of the actual state of 
things, or to the harmony between an idea and a reality. We have preferred to 
extend its signification to things themselves, believing that the great subject would 
thu «be better explained and enforced.—See Samuel Willard, Locke, and Dwight. 
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condition; the new birth; the mediation of Christ as an 
adequate method of salvation, and the necessity of our per 
sonal union tohim; the duties of love, repentance, faith, and 
prayer; the immortality and worth of the soul; probation ; 
the judgment, the eternal award of joy or woe, These are 
fixed realities, written by the finger of God for our instruc 
tion, and will never change while “immortality endures ;” 
and to them our spiritual natures sustain an immutable 
relation. Over this empire of truth Christ presides, receiv- 
ing those who obey her mandates as his honored subjects. 
This he intimates in his reply to Pilate’s question, “ Art 
thou a king?” “Thou sayest that I ama king. To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that 
is Lorn of the truth heareth my votce.” 

Or, gospel truth may be considered as virtually included 
in Christ, who declared himself to be “the way, the truth, 
and the life.” Christ's being “the way” clearly signifies 
that he is that Being through whom we, who are lost in sin, 
and sinking lower and lower in moral degradation, may 
reascend to God. He is the mystic ladder which Jacob saw, 
on which angels ascended and descended. He is the path 
cast up, by which the redeemed of the Lord travel to Zion. 
As Calvin says, Solus ergo Christus est qui ccelum terra 
conjungit: qui pertingit a coelo usque ad terram: ille idem 
est, per quem omnium bonorum ccelestium plenitudo deor- 
sum ad nos fluit, nosque vicissim ad Deum conscendimus. 
Christ’s being “the life” evidently means that he is the 
source of spiritual life to sinners. Paul calls him “ our life.” 
He is the fulness, the essence or substance of all spiritual 
life. All our holiness, which is the only real life of a moral 
being, flows from Christ, and being of the same nature as 
his own holiness, is virtually included in him. According 
to John, “ He hath life in himself, so that he quickeneth 
whomsoever he will” by imparting to them of his own vitality. 
Christ’s being “the truth” must mean, then, first, that he is 
the great communicator of truth, capable of leading those 
who follow his instructions to heaven; but not a teacher in 
an ordinary sense, who derives instruction from another. 
For what teacher sent from God, Prophet, or Apostle, could 
be justified in assuming the dignity and authority of saying, 
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“T am the truth,” and therefore an infallible guide? Se- 
condly, this expression must have a deeper import. There 
is another passage which may be regarded as exegetical of 
this. “I am the resurrection and the life.” This purports 
something more than that Christ could raise the dead by 
imparted power. Putting the effeet for the efficient, he 
affirms that he is the power itself that can do it; that he has 
an inherent energy, a prineiple dwelling within him, which, 
being exerted, could make the dead revive. According to 
Thomas Scott, “In every sense Christ is the resurree- 
tion, the source, the substance.” And this must be 
true. For his resurrection was the virtual resurreetion 
of all believers; he being the head of which they are 
the body, so that he might truly say, “I am the resur- 
rection,” the power and the sum of it. Thus, “Iam the 
truth,” signifies “I am the one who communicates what 
is underived—the one who is the fountain head of all truth. 
There are no foreign sources of truth flowing into me which 
I impart; it is in me necessarily ; I am the truth itself, the 
sum and substance of truth; and, therefore, you may have 
the utmost confidence in my ability to conduct you to man- 
sions of glory.” Thus Christ is the great reality, which vir- 
tually includes all other realities. specially is he the ful- 
ness of that truth which is an element of moral character; 
and which, being a constituent of holiness, is the highest of 
all realities. As Jehovah is the great existence, being the 
seminal principle of all existence in its widest sense, includ- 
ing moral existence, and thus of all truth; so Christ, being 
one with him, contains in himself the principle of all exist- 
ence in the same sense, and, therefore, is not merely the 
communicator of truth by way of instruction, but by his own 
being, character, and glory, is the representation or manifes- 
tation of God’s being, character, and glory to man, and thus 
the revealer of all truth, as essentially or seminally existing 
in Jehovah. He is the fulness of Deity, and the showing 
forth of that fulness to the world. 

But this sentiment, that Christ is the manifestation of God’s 
being, character, and glory, and thus of truth, by the exhibi- 
tion of his own being, character, and glory, is more distinctly 
unfolded in other passages which we proceed to mention. 

Christ is called “the Word.” The word, voice, or speech, 
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is the vehicle of thought. It is that by which we manifest 
our conceptions, feelings, desires to others. Thus Christ, as 
“the Word,” is the manifestation of God, the revelation of 
the Divine nature and attributes to man; just as our words 
are the manifestation of our thoughts and affections. Or, if 
it be preferred, to give to Logos, “ the Word,” the sense of 
reason, the result is substantially the same. For the reason 
is that faculty which apprehends truth, and thus the Logos, 
reason, Christ, apprehends all the truth of the Godhead. 
The reason is, also, the great faculty by which truth is con- 
veyed to other rational beings. Thus Christ, the Reason, is 
he who grasps the whole truth as comprehended in Jehovah, 
and communicates or manifests it to man. This is in agree- 
ment with Christ’s own averment. ‘No man knoweth the 
Father save the Son, and he to whem the Son will reveal 
him.” “The only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” Thus he is “ God manifest 
in the flesh.” He is “ Immanuel, God with us.” The whole 
of Deity shines forth in him. As the Apostle says, “In him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Milton 
beautifully presents the same thought— 


“ The filial Godhead 


All his Father full expressed.” 


This was evidently the idea of the Jews respecting “ the 
Word,” or Loges. Hence, in their paraphrases “the Word 
of Jehovah” is often put for Jehovah himself; the acts of 
Jehovah are ascribed tothe Word of Jehovah. Thus Christ, 
“The Word,” is the veice or speech by which the Deity is 
made known te man. 

Paul states this more definitely to the Colossians (i 18). 
“‘Who” (Christ) “is the image of the invisible God.” God 
is here represented as weseer, whom no man hath seen, nor 
can see. But Christ is his image, the exact copy—the true 
likeness—the full-drawn delineation, revealing him te man; 
so that he that sees Christ sees God. As he said to Philip, 
“‘He that hath seen me hath seer the Father.” Inherently 
possessed of the Divine nature and perfections, he stands out 
before the world, saying, “ Behold m me the character and 
glery of Jehovah.” 2 Cor. iv. 4 is a passage of similar im- 
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port. “The light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is 
the image of God.” Again, Paul says (Heb. i. 3), “ Who” 
(Christ) “ being the brightness of his glory, and the express 
image of his person.” The Apostle seems laboring in this 
whole passage for language adequate to express the almost 
incommunieable idea that Christ was the real representation 
of the Great Invisible Spirit. “ Brightness—#xavyarpe, 
signifies the rays emitted from a luminous body, as light 
from the sun. It is the rays of light emitted from any ob- 
ject which render it visible. Thus, all the rays of the God- 
head concentrated in Christ radiate from him, manifesting 
the unseen Jehovah to the world. As the sun would be 
invisible to us were it not for his beams, so God is exhibited 
to us only by his Son. Ifwe were to compare Jehovah to 
the dark ball of the sun rismg unseen over our earth, Christ 
clothes him with effulgence, so that we gaze upon him 
with wonder and delight. Xaganryg tis iworrdcras adres, “ the 
express image of his person,” Robimson interprets “a coun- 
terpart of God’s essence or bemg.” But let us analyse the 
passage. Xagaxrie means the exact mark or sign which a 
bard substance leaves by being pressed on a softer substance, 
as the stamp of the die on the metal. ‘Xxer7ae1s means lite- 
rally a foundation ; but the foundation of a being must be its 
substance or essence. The whole phrase, then, affirms that 
Christ is the exact representation or delineation of the divine 
essence or substance. 

Thus, it is conclusively shown that the nature, perfeetions, 
and character of Jehovah are brought out and set in bold 
relief to our view in Christ. Al? truth is, therefore, virtu- 
ally in him and seen in him. As God is the sum, essence, 
or substance of all truth, so Christ, as possessmg the nature, 
character, and perfections of Jehovah, has all truth or reality 
impliedly in bim, and is the manifestation of it to man. All 
material worlds and objects, all intellectual and moral beings 
were created by Christ, all events are caused by his super- 
intendence. ‘These, therefore, must have been virtually 
included in him; for whatever is produced must have been, 
in some sense, originally in the producer. Not im the pan- 
theistic sense, that all things partake of the divine nature, or 
are but the goings forth of Deity, but that all realities are 
his productions, and consequently impliedly in him as the 
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efficient source; in him, as the ripened harvest is in the 
seed sown. 

But here an objection may suggest itself to some; and 
though properly it has no positive bearing on the issue of 
our present discussion, we will just allude to it. It may be 
said that all abstract truth does not find its origin in Deity, 
and therefore not in Christ as the representation or manifes- 
tation of Deity. The truth that 2 and 2—4; that all 
the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles; 
that every effect must have a cause, and kindred truths, 
may be thought to exist independently of God. This is 
neither denied nor affirmed. But it may be affirmed, and 
with truth, that we should have had no knowledge that 2 and 
2=4 without the science of numbers, and we should scarcely 
have had a knowledge of this science without the previous 
knowledge of objects. Nor should we have had a per- 
ception of the truth that every effect must have a cause 
without a previous perception of some effect; nor without 
the mental capability of perceiving such a relation. So that 
Christ, as the Creator and Governor of all things, is really 
the source of all truth to us. Certainly we could have no 
perception of truth without him. Thus, as Philo says, the 
Logos is ¢@s5 xeous” “the Light of the World ;” and sass venres 
“the Intellectual Sun,” that is, the great fountain of intel- 
lectual life which illuminates all finite intellects; very nearly 
agreeing with the declaration of John, “ That was the true 
light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 

But whatever speculators may say respecting the existence 
of all abstract truth primarily in Christ, this is emphatically 
the case concerning gospel truth, which is all we wish to 
prove. As when the world was without form and void, 
darkness was on the face of the deep, so it eternally would 
have been with the moral world, had not Christ risen upon 
it, manifesting the divine nature and glory. This manifesta- 
tion was to man what the primary command, “ Let there be 
light,” was to the earth. By the latter the sun was kindled ; 
by the former the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ shone forth. 

Thus, all gospel truths are but radiations from Christ ; 
and he that receives Christ in his nature, character, and 
offices, receives the substance of all spiritual truth. All the 
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doctrines and precepts of the gospel are but legitimate 
inferences from these. Thus, Christ is, indeed, “ the truth” 
—the beamings of the essence of all things; and the Holy 
Ghost is called the Spirit of Truth, because when he reveals 
Christ to the soul, he reveals the things of Christ, the sub- 
stance of all truth. 

Spiritual or gospel truth, 7x the mind, may now be easily 
understood. It is a full and exact conception, or image, so 
far as it extends, of spiritual truths. No deviation from the 
exact copy of the original model, nothing short of the pre- 
cise inscription of the heavenly type, can be regarded as 
gospel truth in the mind. It is the impress of the Spirit of 
truth. In other words, it is an accurate idea, so far as it 
goes, of Christ in his nature, character, offices, and works, 
and the logical inferences deducible from them. We are, 
therefore, capable of gaining just as clear and definite ideas 
of gospel truths, so far as they are revealed, as of any 
other ; and we are highly criminal if we do not. 


Ill. WHAT IS ERROR? 


Some things are better understood in connexion with 
their opposites; as the tree, its whole shape and size are 
more distinctly seen when relieved against the brightness of 
the evening sky; or as the picture is better set off by its 
contrasted backgrounds. The nature of truth may thus be 
better comprehended as held up side by side with error ; the 
deep shades of the last bringing out more vividly the 
transparent beauty of the former. And the nature of error 
will, perhaps, best appear as compared with, and distin- 
guished from, egnorance. 

To have a well defined idea or conviction that a reality 
does not exist, or to conceive that part of a thing which 
falls under the notice of the mind to be different from what 
it is,is error. To have no conception whatever of an object, 
of an attribute, or relation, is not error, but ignorance. The 
object, attribute, or relation, is entirely out of the mind. 
The child, who has no idea whatever of God, is entirely 
ignorant of him. The Atheist who maintains there is no 
(Jod, the Deist, and all others, whose views of God, in those 
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respects in which he is revealed to us, either in the light of 
nature or inspiration, are distorted, must be accounted 
errorists. One may perceive clearly a part of an object. 
He may suspect that it has other parts. or relations which 
are not perceived; but he forms no mental decisions in 
respect to their character. Such a man is ignorant, but 
not an errorist. If, however, he should form decisive ideas 
in respect to the parts or relations unknown, he becomes 
involved in error, unless those ideas happen to correspond 
with reality. Thus, ignorance is a negative quality; it is 
no conception whatever of an object, nor of any of its attri- 
butes or relations. On the other hand, error is something 
positive ; it is a false or distorted view of a thing, or of some 
of its attributes or relations. True, ignorance of a part of a 
thing, of an attribute or quality, may be said to imply, or 
result in, error in regard to the subject to which it belongs. 
But this bare deficiency in the view of things taken as 
wholes, or of their qualities and tendencies in any of their 
relations, cannot properly be called error; for if so, error 
may exist in heaven. Indeed, all finite beings, on this sup- 
position, must be eternally subject to delusion; for finite 
beings must for ever have limited views of the infinite. But 
a limited conception is an inadequate conception ; and there 
is a wide difference between an inadequate conception, and 
a distorted or erroneous one. There may be a perfectly clear 
and accurate conception of a thing in all its parts, qualities, 
relations, accidents, so far as the mind entertains any idea 
of them at all. Or there may be a distorted conception of a 
thing, or of some of its qualities or relations, which come 
under the view of the mind. The former is mental truth, 
the latter error. In the one case, the rays fall from the 
object on the retina of the soul directly, forming there its 
exactest image; in the other, the rays fall upon it as 
streaming through a discolored and wavy window-glass, 
creating a confused impression. There is a glimmering glare, 
but no distinctness of vision. In ignorance, also, the mind 
is passive; in error, the mind is active. An opinion is 
formed, a mental decision is made, but it is a wrong deci- 
sion. It is also an act implying voluntariness. The mind 
comes to its result too hastily, without sufficient care, with- 
out looking at the point on all sides. Hence, it implies 
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guilt on the part of him who embraces it, because he uses 
not his reason with that caution and deliberation which he 
ought. Hence, the ignorant is excusable except in so far as 
he may have neglected opportunities of knowledge; the 
errorist not excusable, because he should have hesitated, 
delayed in coming to his decision till further light had 
shone on his mind. 

This distinction between error and ignorance should be 
accurately drawn and carefully observed. By disregarding 
it, we may fail to observe the just limitations of human 
investigation, and through a too eager desire of knowledge 
shoot off into the region of airy speculation, and lose our- 
selves in the mists and clouds which lie beyond the clear 
ken of reason. Also, by disregarding it, we may some- 
times be too uncharitable to the ignorant, imputing to them 
the cherishing of wrong dispositions to the perversion of 
reason, when in reality they are to be pitied for the want of 
competent knowledge, which they have had no opportunity 
of acquiring. On the other hand, we may be too lenient to 
the errorist, spreading the mantle of charity over him who, 
in truth, has no claim on our indulgence. 

We learn from these principles, in the first place, the dis- 
advantages of error. 'To have erroneous views is to have 
illusory views of things; and to be filled with error, is to be 
filled with mental illusions. It is to see things, not as they 
are, but to be bewildered in a scene of false appearances. 
As it is the office of the reason to guide by the landmarks 
of truth, to be involved in error is to float amid visions of 
the imagination. But the imagination is not designed as 
the compass of life. We have to deal with the nature of 
things. Our happiness or unhappiness, our success or 
failures, depend on shaping our conduct in conformity or 
non-conformity with the actual state of existences around 
us. He who, from a mistaken notion of the nature of fire, 
should place his deeds and bank notes on the burning coals 
instead of in the safe, would suffer loss. The Norwegian 
farmer who should undertake to cultivate tropical plants, 
fruits, and grains, believing the soil and climate adapted to 
their growth and maturity, would meet with disappoint- 
ment. He who, believing water essential to the preserva- 
tion and health of his herds (in a sense true), and hence, 
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instead of driving them to the fat pastures freshened by 
sparkling streams, should drive them into the ocean, would 
find them choked by the waves. These are strong cases, 
and the effects most disastrous; but they are only the results 
of acting contrary to the nature of things through wrong 
views. The effect of a small error, in the moral as well as 
the physical world, must be the same in proportion to its 
magnitude, though—our moral relations being extremely 
attenuated—it may be less distinctly seen. He who, from a 
mistaken conception of God’s character, imagines that he 
looks with complacency on the sinner, and will not inflict 
condign punishment, imagines that there is no judgment bar 
before which we must stand and give account for every 
deed and thought, will find, at last, his delusions giving way 
to the dreadful realities of the quenchless flame. If one 
rejects the salvation of Christ, thinking to scale heaven by 
his own unassisted might; if one depends mainly on his 
morality for justification, and the merits of Christ only so 
far as to make up the deficiency, when Christ has said, 
“Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into 
the kingdom of heaven,” he must perish. From these 
specifications, every one must see that the disadvantages 
of error are unspeakable. When the soul separates from 
the body, we shall go just where the nature of things will 
carry us, and not where our desires or hopes may point the 
way. If, with souls harmonizing with truth, we act in 
accordance with its dictates, we shall be borne onward and 
upward to the glories of our Father’s bosom; but if we 
resist its claims, it will return upon us and crush us. In 
other words, if the holiness of God, the nature of Christ, 
the immunities of the scheme of salvation by the blood of 
his cross, and the character of our hearts, carry us to 
heaven, we shall go there; if not, we shall make our beds 
in hell. 


We learn, in the second place, from the foregoing principles 
the importance of accurate views of Christ. ‘‘ What think 
ye of Christ?” i. e. what are your views and opinions of 
him, is a question of momentous import. For while it is 
admitted that the essence of religion consists in emotion or 
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affection towards Christ, yet simple emotion or affection 
towards him is not enough; the affections must be right, 
and right affections towards Christ can be inspired only by 
right views of him. Such is the inseparable connexion 
between the views of the intellect and the feelings of the 
heart, that, from different views of our Lord, an almost 
infinite series of sentiments and reflections will flow forth 
together with corresponding feelings and purposes, more or 
less pleasing or displeasing to God, and diverging from each 
other in proportion to the degree of discrepancy in these 
different views, diversifying intellectual and moral character, 
brightening or shading the life, and affecting the destiny of 
the soul. 

He who, with a right heart, regards Christ as infinite in 
his being, the supreme governor, the primal essence of all 
things, must have very different feelings towards him from 
that man who considers him a mere creature ; and through 
this difference of views and feelings will be inspired a 
diversity of sentiments touching other points in that great 
circle of truths, of which the cross is the centre. No mat- 
ter how highly he may exalt Christ—he may regard him as 
a superangelic being, the highest of the creation of God, 
elevate him to a point as high above Gabriel as Gabriel is 
above the worm in his path—and still there is an infinite 
distance between him and the incomprehensible Jehovah, 
for he is a finite being still; and a finite being must always 
differ immeasurably from an infinite being. Indeed, the 
finite and infinite never can be justly compared; one is no 
measure of the other. Take an illustration. Suppose a 
mathematical line of infinite length; then run a finite line 
parallel with it; extend it as far as you please; extend it to 
the remotest fixed star; extend it around the solar system; 
around the whole physical universe, locking every star and 
system of stars in its embrace; run it round and round the 
whole circumference of this stupendous maze of starry sys- 
tems, scattered through immensity a thousand times, a mil- 
lion of times, a trillion times, and its terminus is no nearer 
the end of that which has no end, than when you began. 
Long, inconceivably long, as this finite line may be, it is no 
more the measure of the infinite line than one an inch 
in length. The infinite line has no centre ; it can neither be 
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halved nor quartered ; nor are there any media by which it 
can be measured ; the two cannot be compared. The same 
is true of infinite space; no limited extent of space is any 
measure of infinite space. Thus exalt Christ as high as you 
may, make him the creator of the world, of all worlds, and 
the governor over all, and still maintain that he is but a 
created being, endowed only with delegated power, and 
though you have placed him on this lofty eminence, he is 
still really no nearer that awful height on which the infinite 
Jehovah stands, than the infant in its mother’sarms. There 
is no comparison between them. Consequently the senti- 
ments, views, and feelings of him who, with a right heart, 
believes that Christ is infinite, and the sentiments, views, 
and feelings of him who believes him finite, must be incon- 
ceivably different. Hence, if different sentiments and feel- 
ings grow out of this immeasurably wide difference of views 
in relation to Christ, then, from views of less discrepancy, 
sentiments and feelings of proportionable discrepancy, we 
may justly suppose, will proceed. Therefore error (and this 
is the main point we now wish to establish), error in respect 
to Christ, especially relative to his supreme divinity, will 
spread its influence over the whole series of evangelical 
truths, corrupting in its course the feelings of the heart, and 
modifying practical opinions. This may be proved, 

First, inferentially, from the fact that Christ is the truth 
itself, the sum and essence of all moral truth. As the stream 
is tinged by the coloring of its source, so, as Christ is the 
great fountain whence all claims, precepts, conditions, warn- 
ings, admonitions, entreaties, consolations, and hopes of the 
gospel proceed, erroneous views of him, of his nature, incarna- 
tion, character, offices, or of his vital relation to his disciples, 
will carry along with them erroneous views of God’s cha- 
racter, of his law, of the heinousness of sin, of its bearing on 
the Divine glory, or wrong estimates of the value of that 
glory; and, hence, wrong views of our corruption and unwor- 
thiness, of the atonement, of justification, of the office of the 
Spirit, of regeneration, repentance, and faith. Gospel truth 
is a chain, every link of which is inseparably united with all 
the rest, aad the whole fastened to one point, Christ; and if 
the fastening be defective, the defectiveness will be conimu- 
nicated to the whole. For instance, if the supreme Divinity 
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of Christ is rejected, the infinite value of his sacrifice, the 
infinite ill-desert of sin, the infinite value of Jehovah’s law, 
the entire depravity and utter ruin of our race; electing 
grace, the perseverance of the saints, justification by faith 
alone, the doctrine of true repentance, and that God made 
all things for his own glory—all logically go along with it, 
Or, if error commences in any other point we have named, 
it will almost surely revert to the being and character of 
Christ. It matters little whether a fatal poison, infecting the 
blood and endangering life, be dropped directly into the 
heart, or first into the veins, it will inevitably find its way 
to the seat of life. So it is with all fundamental error in 
relation to evangelical truth; wherever it may begin, it will 
make its way perhaps gradually, yet certainly, to Christ, 
the well-spring of spiritual life. That error may exist in the 
mind without its logical inferences must be admitted. But, 
however this inconsistency may be accounted for, the posi- 
tion, that error in respect to Christ does not usually remain 
alone in the mind, is not a mere matter of theory, but may 
be confirmed by the testimony of history ; and this we now 
proceed to show. 

But we would premise before entering upon the brief 
review of this argument, that in examining the history of 
errors respecting Christ, we shall find them, as they stand 
out.on the historic page in their settled form and full-sized 
proportions, not usually the offspring of a single mind, or 
the minds of a single generation. The deadly night-shade 
is not the product of a single sunny day. First, there is the 
feeble germ which gradually expands, then the leaves and 
bud appear, and it is only by the influence of successive 
suns and nocturnal dews that the blossom unfolds. So it 
has, been with Messianic error. One of a mind a little more 
speculative, and less imbued with the simplicity of the gos- 
pel than the ordinary grade, has entertained and broached 
some view of Christ slightly erroneous. It has been thrown 
out, perhaps, with little thought, as the feathered thistle- 
seed has been scattered by the wind. It has fallen on 
mental soil fitted for its reception and nurture; it. has 
received new modifications as it passed from one to another, 
all the while increasing in depth and magnitude, as the 
waters of the long-flowing stream constantly accumulate. 
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Thus ‘it: has spread imperceptibly in the public mind, till 
seized by some energetic and resolute spirit, and didactically 
stated, and thereby essigned a definite shape and name in 
the annals of the past; illustrating not only the general 
truth that error is progressive, but the particular fact now 
under consideration, that error in relation to Christ does not 
long, at least, lie alone in the mind. 

The voice of history should not be disregarded. On 
the scroll of his providence God is constantly writing ‘his 
feelings concerning holiness and sin; his purposes respect- 
ing the righteous and the wicked, unequivocally signifying 
what he loves and what he hates in the conduct of indivi- 
duals and of communities, and he bids us study it, if not as 
earnestly and unweariedly as the pages of inspiration, yet 
with great zeal, assiduity, and teachableness. We too much 
neglect the past; and hence the lessons of wisdom, or the 
warnings of folly there unfolded, remain among the things 
unknown; or we read the pages of the historian rather with 
an idle curiosity than with the serious and determined pur- 
pose of learning there the utterance of the Divine Mind. 

The first heresy we adduce in confirmation of our position 
is that of the Gnostics. The Gnostics were so called from a 
Greek word, yrwos, signifying knowledge, or the power of 
knowledge; because they maintained that the knowledge 
of the ineffable Deity was the only object worthy of supreme 
regard, and the great reformatory principle by which man 
is purified and exalted. This heresy, in its maturity, if not 
the most debasing in an intellectual point of view, was 
nevertheless one of the most corrupting in its far-reaching 
moral tendencies that has ever troubled the Christian chureh; 
and it seems a wise regulation of Providence, that its risings, 
not its full development, should manifest themselves even 
in the apostolic age, that it might not only receive a refuta- 
tion and rebuke from an inspired pen, but stand at the very 
opening of the career of Christianity as a beacon to all suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The principles of the Gnostics were a combination of the 
philosophical theories of the Orientalists, the Greeks, the 
Cabalistic Jews, and the results of their own speculations 
in connexion with them. They attempted-not only to har- 
monize with reason these vagaries of a sin-beclouded. intel- 
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lect, but to inoculate them with the life of Christianity, 
Christ, the head of the church and the source of gospel truth, 
entered largely into all their speculations. This is made 
evident by Dr. Kitto. “Jesus Christ, under some form or 
other of Alon, emanation, or incorporeal phantom, enters 
into all their systems, and is the means of communicating to 
them that knowledge which raised them above all other 
mortals.” Dr, Neander affirms the same. “The peculiar 
and distinguishing aim of these Gnostics is, to grasp the ap- 
pearance of Christ, and the creation proceeding from him, in 
their connexion with the whole evolution of the universe, 
In that theogonic and cosmogonic process of theirs, in which 
they go back to the original ground of all existence, every- 
thing is referred backwards and forwards to the fact of 
Christ’s appearance.” 

Thus Christ was the central idea of their system when it 
became christianized ; but an idea passed through the vice of 
their own philosophical theories, and hence pressed out of its 
legitimate shape. Instead of receiving Christ in the sim- 
plicity of children, and making him the formative idea of 
their religious opinions, they were so wedded to their philo- 
sophy, “ falsely so called,” that they made it the formative 
idea of Christ, and through him the formative idea of gospel 
truth. 

Hence, in order to understand their ideas of Christ, we 
need some previous conception of their notions relative to 
the mode or processes by which the world was formed, 
especially of their fundamental principles regarding the ma- 
lignity or inherent evil of matter. They maintained that 
the Primal Essence, the Infinite Jehovah, of whom we can 
form no conception, except that of simple unlimited being, 
was the source of all original existence; but that he was so 
exalted in purity, so separate from all material substances, 
and consequently from all mundane existence, that he could 
not directly call the physical universe from chaos, and mould 
it intoform. This must be done by an intermediate agency; 
and, hence, the Primal Essence must produce, by action on 
himself, a spirit for this purpose. But the one immediately 
created was too high and pure like the Perfect Absolute, to 
touch polluting matter and shape it into a world. Therefore, 
they suppose a chain of these spiritual existences, or Aons, 
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as they were called, each successive link partaking less and 
less of the exalted purity of the original source, till at length 
one was produced at a remove sufficiently great to be capa- 
ble of exerting a plastic influence on the chaos of matter, 
giving it shape and regulating laws. But by coming in con- 
tact with matter, this creating Spirit became himself conta- 
minated ; and as there always had been opposition between 
matter and the Perfect Absolute, so there is between himself 
on one side, and the creating Spirit, and the being pro- 
duced by him, in connexion with matter, and over whom 
he rules, on the other. Hence, there is war between earth 
and heaven. 

We are now prepared to understand their notions of 
Christ, his character and office. He was a spirit or on of 
higher order, and of more power than the Aon who formed 
the world; and was sent to deliver men from the thraldom 
of matter, or of the evil spirit which rules over it, by giving 
a knowledge of the Unseen Jehovah, and thereby fitting them 
to enter into immediate communion with him. These ideas 
were common to all the Gnostic sects. Those, therefore, 
who entertained the highest idea of Christ, maintained that 
he was not equal to the Invisible God. He was but a 
created spirit, who came to reveal to man divine knowledge. 
Besides, they rejected the hypostatic union. For according 
to their ideas of the evil of matter, this AZon which came to 
deliver men from this material bondage, could not be perso- 
nally united to humanity without contamination; and thus 
becoming disqualified for his mission. Christ’s body, there- 
fore, was either only an appearance or phantom, or the 
Zion was united to it at his baptism, but only in such a 
manner that his human nature was the organ by which the 
divine nature or AZon acted. Hence, all sects among the 
Gnostics denied the supreme Divinity of Christ. 

But this error lay not alone in their minds. Their notions 
touching the inherent evil of matter, and the necessary im- 
purity of the soul as connected with it, coupled with the 
belief that Christ came simply to deliver men from this cor- 
rupting bondage, by bringing them to the knowledge of the 
Incomprehensible Spirit, led them to embrace the doctrine 
of asceticism ; to maintain that Christians who would attain 
a high degree of spirituality, should retire to solitary medi- 
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tation, should sever themselves as much as possible from all 
sensuous relations, and mortify the body by a rigid course 
of austerities. Even those who entertamed the lowest ideas 
of the baleful influences of matter over our spiritual relations, 
Neander testifies, in consequence of their “ over-valuation of 
a contemplative gnosis,” maintained opinions “ unfavorable 
to the spirit of active charity.” But they who held stronger 
opinions on this point, adopted notions, he says, of “an ex- 
cessively rigid asceticism, by an anxious concern to shun all 
contact with the world.” “But the same eccentric hatred 
of the world, coupled with pride and arrogance, might also 
lead to wild enthusiasm and a bold contempt for all moral 
obligations. The principle once started upon, that the whole 
of this world is the work of a finite, ungodlike spirit ; that it 
is not susceptible of any revelation of divine things; that 
the loftier natures who belong to a far higher world are held 
in bondage; these Gnosties easily came to the conclusion 
that everything external is a matter of perfeet mdifference 
to the inner man—nothing of a loftier nature ean there be 
expressed ; the outward man may indulge m every lust, pro- 
vided only that the tranquillity of the nner man is not thereby 
disturbed in its meditation. The most direet way of showing 
contempt and defiance of this wretched world was not to 
allow the mind to be affected by it m any situation. Men 
should mortify sense by braving every lust, and still pre- 
serving the tranquillity of the mind unrafiled. “We must 
conquer lust by indulgence,” said these deld spirits, for it is 
mo great thing for a man to abstain from lust, who knows 
nothing about it by experience. The greatness lies in not 
being overcome by it, when clasped in its embrace. 

Besides, asceticism is a system of self-righteousness. It 
rejeets the truth of salvation by faith alone ; sin is not purged 
away by the blood of propitiation, but by self-denymg works 
and eerporeal mortifications. There is also another error, 
and a fundamental principle in their creed, viz. that know- 
ledge is the great excellency to be sought, rather than holi 
ness ; and that Christ came rather to give knowledge to the 
ignorant, than life to the dead, which leads to a similar 
result, sweeping away root and branch, the whole doctrine 
of the atonement, and all the doctrines of grace clustering 
around it. 

But this inevitable consequence of the principles of all the 
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different sects among the Gnostics, is particularly true of 
those who were denominated ‘‘ Docetzw.” These denied the 
real existence of Christ’s body, affirming that it was a mere 
appearance or phantom; that his acts, his suffering and 
death, as recorded by the evangelists, were not real, but 
only appeared to be such. Hence, the sufferings of Geth- 
semane and Calvary were merely scenical. Hence, his sacri- 
fice was not a real sacrifice, and therefore not of infinite 
value—indeed, of no intrinsic value at all, it being nothing 
more than a painting. Hence, it was not an atonement for 
sin regarded as an infinite evil. These were inferences 
which the abettors themselves substantially drew from the 
doctrine. Waddington says (page 75), they “misunderstood 
that which the church considered to be the peculiar doc- 
trine and object of Christianity; for they agreed in believ- 
ing that the mission of Christ had no further intention than 
to reveal the knowledge of the true God, the truth; they 
denied the resurrection and the final judgment, and by 
explaining away the death of Christ, they deprived his reli- 
gion of the doctrine of the atonement. 

Again: maintaining that the great spiritual truths of Reve- 
lation were too lofty and too profound to be comprehended 
by those not familiarized to, and purified by, spiritual con- 
templation, and consequently regarding the language, the 
imagery, and the various representations of Scripture, as 
merely symbols of higher ideas which the spiritual alone 
could comprehend, they adopted the most loose and ruinous 
notions of Biblical interpretation. They regarded not the 
grammatical construction, or the dress of thought, but looked 
for a hidden meaning cloaked beneath it. Inspiration, 
therefore, might be made to teach any extravagance which 
the wildest fancy might suggest. The Bible was, indeed, to 
them no guide in doctrine. As Dr. Neander affirms, their 
mode of interpretation was completely rationalistic and 
transcendental. Indeed, had we time, and were this the 
proper place to pursue the inquiry, we think it could be 
satisfactorily shown that the vaunted profundity and ori- 
ginality of the German transcendentalists are little more 
than the hatching up of the ancient Gnostic doctrines, and 
new-coloring them by the modes of modern thought. 

There was also another class of Messianic errorists which 
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‘arose in the early ages of Christianity, denominated Ebionites, 
to whichwe will just allude. These were a set of Judaiz- 
ing Christians, who denied the supreme divinity of Christ. 
They also rejeeted the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone. Eusebius says they were so called because of their 
“low and mean opinions of Christ. For they considered 
him a plain and common man, and justified only by his 
advances in virtue, and that he was born of the virgin 
Mary by natural generation. With them, the observance 
of the law was altogether necessary, as if they could not be 
saved by faith in Christ only.” Thus, again, we see that 
with the denial of the supreme divinity of Christ went also 
the doctrine of atonement. 

In the fourth eentury arose the Arians. Arius, the 
founder of this sect, maintained that Christ is not eternal or 
con-substantial with Jehovah, but that there was a time 
when the Son was not. He therefore began to exist, and is 
inferior in nature and dignity to the Father; he is, however, 
the highest of the creatures of God, and is divine, though 
not by nature, but by impartation; yet, while himself a 
creature, he created all other creatures. Such was the 
error. It may seem to some small; it did, at the time it was 
first propagated, to the emperor Constantine. But it has 
been fruitful in evil. The precise errors that immediately 
accompanied it, have not definitely come down to us. The 
public mind seems to have been so absorbed in the main 
point, the supreme divinity of Christ, and so excited by the 
controversy, that the logical inferences deducible from it 
appear to have occupied but little attention. Mosheim 
says: ‘ His” (Arius’s) “ opinions concerning the Holy Ghost 
are not so well known. It is, however, certain, that his 
notion concerning the Son of God was accompanied and con- 
nected with other sentiments that were very different from 
those commonly received among Christians.” Alexander, 
Bishop of Alexapdria, as reported by Eusebius, also affirms: 
“many heresies, indeed, have existed before their time, 
which have proceeded with licentious daring to great 
extravagance. But they, having endeavored in all their 
discourses to subvert the divinity of the Word, have justi- 
fied in a manner these heresies, so far as it was in their 
power, by their own nearer approach to Anti-Christ.” Dr. 
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Neander, in speaking of the Arian scheme, remarks: “ It 
may justly be inferred from the character of this system, 
and from the onward step of human nature, that, if Arianism 
had been able to gain the victory, men would not have 
rested content with the results which satisfied Arius, with 
such a half-way form of doctrinal opinions as could satisfy 
neither the demands of the understanding, which aims to 
comprehend everything, nor those of Christian conscious- 
ness and feeling. This contracted, sober tendency of the 
understanding, would have gone on to express itself still 
further, and would have brought down the transcendent 
doctrines of the gospel to another and an alien province.” 
Again, in speaking of Athanasius, one of the most con- 
spicuous and resolute of the opponents of Arius, he remarks: 
“Tf we consider the connexion of thoughts and ideas in the 
doctrinal system of this father, we shall doubtless be led to 
see, that in contending for the Homoousion” (the sameness 
of essence in the Father and Son), “‘he by no means con- 
tended for a mere speculative formula, standing in no man- 
ner of connexion with what constitutes the essence of Chris- 
tianity ; that, in this controversy, it was by no means a 
barely dialectic or speculative interest, but in reality an 
essentially Christian interest, which actuated him. On the 
holding fast to the Homoousion, depended, in his view, the 
whole unity of the Christian consciousness of God, the com- 
pleteness of the revelation of God in Christ, the reality of 
the redemption which Christ wrought, and of the com- 
munion with God restored by him to man. “ If Christ”— 
so argued Athanasius against the Arian doctrine—“ differed 
from other creatures simply as being the only creature 
immediately produced by God, his essence being wholly dis- 
tinct from the essenee of God, then he could not bring the 
creature into fellowship with God, since we must be con- 
strained to conceive of something still intermediate between 
him, as a ereature, and the divine essenee which differed 
from him—something whereby he might stand in communion 
with God; and this intermediate being would be precisely 
the Son of God in the proper sense. In analysing the con- 
ception of God communicated to the creature, it would be 
necessary to arrive at last at the conception of that which 
requires nothing intermediate in order to communion with 
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God; which does not participate in God’s essenee as some- 
thing foreign from itself, but which is itself the self-com- 
municating essence of God. This is the only Son of God, 
the being who ean be so called in the proper sense. The 
expressions, Son of God, and divine generation, are of a 
symbolical nature, and denote simply the communication of 
the divine essence. It is only on the supposition that Christ 
is, m this sense alone, the proper Son of God, who imparts 
himself to them, dwells within them, through whom they 
hive in God—the Son of God within them, through the fel- 
lowship with whom they become themselves children of 
God.” It is here seen how to Athanasius the idea of the 
Homoousion presented itself in connexion with what con- 
stitutes the root and ground-work of the entire Christian life. 

It is furthermore evident that the Arians were speedily 
split into various factions, and involved m numerous per- 
plexities, which is the almost inevitable result of deviating 
from a fundamental truth. In this connexion Mosheim 
remarks that some, “in defending the Arian notions, went 
further than their chief, and thus fell into errors much more 
extravagant than those which he maintained.” Unquestion- 
ably, authorities sufficient, both m number and weight of 
character, to substantiate our position, in respect to the 
tendencies of the Arian scheme, have already been quoted. 
We can, however, but add the testimony of Milner, agree- 
ing with other historians, that the Arians introduced into 
the church secular principles of discipline, and lost all vitality 
in religion. Thus, it is manifest that the doctrines of grace, 
which are the life of Christianity, were virtually discarded, 
at least had lost their hold on the heart. 

In regard to modern Arianism, as revived by Mr. Whis- 
ton and Dr. Samuel Clarke, it is undeniable that other 
errors were embraced in connexion with their degrading 
views of the Saviour. Even though the latter entertained 
higher ideas of Christ than the ancient Arians, he boldly 
discarded the binding force of the divine law under the new 
dispensation, the doctrines of total depravity, regeneration, the 
divine purposes, personal election, and the perseverance of 
the saints. Of the truth of this assertion, any one may 
satisfy himself by a mere glance at the pages of his published 
sermons. 
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The followers of Socinus, or rather those who ripened 
into maturity under his influence, and who have received 
the name of Socinians, maintained that Christ was but a 
man, having no existence previous to his birth of the virgin 
Mary. So great an error as this could not be inoperative. 
Another fundamental error entertained together with this, led 
a long train in its rear. The error is this :—“ It is not the 
Holy Scripture which declares clearly and expressly what 
we are to believe concerning the nature, counsels, and per- 
fections of the Deity ; but it is human reason. According to 
this fundamental rule, the Socinians suppose that no doe: 
trine ought to be acknowledged as true in its nature, or 
divine in its origin, all whose parts are not level to the com- 
prehension of the human understanding; and that, whatever 
the Holy Scriptures teach concerning the perfections of 
God, his counsels and decrees, and the way of salvation, 
must be modified, curtailed, and filed down, in such a man- 
ner, by the transforming power of art and argument, as to 
answer the extent of our limited faculties.” 7'hés is an error 
whose progeny must be legion; as numerous as the fruitful 
fancies of men. That the Socinians “denied the doctrines 
of satisfaction and imputed righteousness, original sin and 
absolute predestination,” is too generally admitted to need 
citations to prove it. 

The Unitarians, the legitimate descendants of the Soci- 
nians of the sixteenth century, it is well known, deny all 
the doctrines of grace—total depravity, God’s sovereignty, 
regeneration, electing grace, the atonement by a vicarious 
sacrifice, justification by faith, &. So strongly are they 
opposed to these essential truths, that we suppose they would 
hardly excuse us, did we not most distinctly assert it; espe- 
cially as they are prone to entertain diminutive opinions of 
those who believe them. 

The Nestorians became a sect during the fifth century. 
Nestorius, the founder, maintained that the two natures of 
our Lord, the human and divine, were two distinct persons. 
He was charged with holding that the divine was only 
associated with the human at his birth, and was no more 
than an auxiliary support of the man Christ; that while the 
union of the two natures was most intimate, and never to be 
dissolved, yet it was not a personal union. But Nestorius 
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positively denied this charge. It is, indeed, doubtful 
whether his real sentiments differed essentially from those of 
his adversaries, viz. that Christ has two distinct natures 
united in some inexplicable manner in one person. But his 
language was unguarded. Hence, though he himself might 
have entertained no fatal error, others imbibed error from 
him. ‘The poison worked, and his followers were at length 
whelmed in delusion. They became numerous; spread 
through Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India, Tartary, and China. 
They still exist as a distinct sect. And their present intel- 
lectual degradation and deplorable religious condition, where 
they have not enjoyed the labors of evangelical missionaries 
and the descent of the Holy Spirit, is a striking commentary 
on the point we are attempting to verify. From a slight 
error respecting Christ—an error which left his supreme 
divinity and complete humanity untouched—or barely 
unguarded expressions respecting the union of his two 
natures, there issued forth a stream of deadly error, sweep- 
ing over and desolating some of the fairest fields of Zion. 
Wherever this sect are scattered over the Kast, and where 
the influences of the missionary enterprise have not been 
felt among them, they are sunk in the most degraded for- 
malism, the doctrines of grace are lost, and the light of 
piety is almost, if not totally, quenched. 

The Monophysites, on the contrary, held that the two 
natures of Christ are absorbed into one, so that there is no 
distinction, yet without a blending or fusion of one with the 
other. This error has been prolific in the progeny of its own 
likeness. And in the present state of the Monophysites 
may be seen the disastrous effects of what may be called 
merely a speculative error concerning our adorable Redeemer. 
Though it might have been small in its commencement, yet 
tremendous ruin has been its product—ruin in immortal 
souls, and that from generation to generation, as century 
after century has rolled away. The ignorant, superstitious, 
and besotted condition of the Abyssinians, tells us, with an 
awful voice, the hazard of even a small error relative to Christ, 
in its far-reaching results. The little cloud, at first thought too 
trifling to awaken any very decided opposition in the purely 
spiritual Christian, has now covered the whole moral horizon 
of that once mighty empire with impenetrable darkness. 
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The Roman Catholic holds, and has ever held, to sub- 
stantially the true idea of the human and divine natures of 
Christ, and the union of these natures; but he has enter- 
tained erroneous ideas respecting his mediatorial character 
and office. Christ is not with him the only Mediator, nor 
the all-sufficient Mediator. To render his mediation avail- 
able, he must add the mediation of the virgin Mary, and 
that of an almost countless number of canonized saints. 
Hence, a flood of errors ; and wherever this mother of harlots 
goes forth, corruption, ruin, and woe, follow in her train. 

Again. Error respecting the vital relations of Christ to 
believers may be attended by results equally deplorable. 
Christ must be received not only as “ the truth,” but as 
“the life.” ‘The formulas of the church are perhaps correct. 
The Deity and humanity of our Lord, their distinction and 
union, the mediation and atonement, are set forth in the 
clearest light; but our vital relations to Christ as our life, 
our oneness with him as the branch is one with the vine, 
are lost sight of. He is not acknowledged, or felt to be the 
life of the soul. He does not rise before us the bright 
and morning-star, our quenchless light through the night of 
time. The head may be right, the brain teem with orthodox 
dogmas, and work and glow with arguments in their defence, 
while the heart is congealed. Hence, coldness and deadness 
in spiritual concerns pervade the church, a lukewarm for- 
malism, the bare corpse of religion. The house of God may 
be frequented, the ordinances celebrated, and perhaps with 
apparent seriousness, but there is little spirituality of wor- 
ship. Repentance is not that which works by love; faith is 
not that which unites to Christ; there is little heavenly- 
mindedness; no fire of zeal; devotedness to God, and the 
Christian life sink down to the dead level of common 
morality. 

No intelligent reader can cast his eye even cursorily over 
the continent of Europe, where men are received into the 
church by infant baptism, and grow up members of the 
church as naturally as they grow up subjects of civil 
government, without observing many examples illustrat- 
ing this point; and there have been periods in our own 
ecclesiastical history which give forcible confirmation of 
this truth. 
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Thus, historical facts, coinciding with the conclusions of 
reason, affirm that error in regard to Christ, his nature, 
incarnation, character, offices, or works, as well as error 
touching our vital relations to him, and continued need of 
his grace, works, gradually it may be, but surely, to the 
rooting out of the living doctrines of Christianity. There 
may be exceptions, for men, even thinking men, are not 
always logically consistent. specially is this true of 
errorists ; for it is too often their want of logic that makes 
them such. But ordinarily, error in regard to Christ does 
not remain stationary. It is like the copious spring, oozing 
from the declivity, and forming the down-rushing torrent. 
Both reason and history speak the same language; they 
speak loudly, and should be heard. It is the height of folly 
to shut our ears to such united testimony. We cannot, 
therefore, be too careful in forming our opinions of Christ. 
In the light of Scripture, we must be sure they are correct. 
Parents must inculcate the importance of this on their chil- 
dren, Sabbath-school teachers on their pupils, ministers on 
their people. Let it be the effort of all to ascertain exactly 
what the Scriptures teach concerning Christ. Let the young 
make this effort early and perseveringly. Especially does 
this subject claim the attention of the theological student. 
He is to be the spiritual instructor of immortal souls; and 
error in regard to Christ and his works will not only be 
likely to prove his own ruin, but become the means of allur- 
ing multitudes to death eternal. Let no one, then, enter upon 
the office of ambassador for Christ with the least doubt as 
to the nature and character of his Master; nay, without the 
clearest conviction that he is just what the Scriptures have 
declared him to be, truly God and truly man, one -who, 
sympathizing with God’s plans and man’s wants, can lay his 
hand upon both. Small errors must be avoided; for small 
errors, as history informs us, such as some may deem too 
unimportant in their commencement to awaken solicitude, 
may swell to mighty torrents, carrying moral desolation 
through a nation, and peopling the regions of despair. 

There are two important conclusions deducible from our 
subject, which we cannot close without mentioning. First: 
In this brief sketch of Messianic error, we see that it has 
almost invariably arisen from philosophical speculations 
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respecting the mode of Triune Existence. There has been a 
want of simplicity in relying on the bare declarations of 
Scripture concerning the divine nature of Christ and the 
Holy Ghost—a restless, inquisitive disposition to inquire how 
God can exercise personal affections, put forth personal voli- 
tions, and perform personal acts, as Father, as Son, and as 
the Holy Ghost. There has been an effort to satisfy unsanc- 
tified reason. Not simply the fact, but the mode of the fact 
must be comprehended. It is this pride of spirit that has 
planted all along the pathway of the church the noxious 
weeds of Messianic error. Whereas, the mode of Triune 
Existence is not a legitimate subject of inquiry. God has 
not revealed it; nor have we capacities to investigate it, nor 
probably to grasp it, were it revealed. It is more than 
possible that this is one of those exalted themes which the 
finite mind never will fully comprehend. Hence, when we 
launch forth into the twilight of speculation, we push out into 
an ocean in which we can find no anchorage; we are tossed 
and buffeted by the ceaselessly rolling flood, till, foundered 
on its hidden rocks, we sink into its dark besom, or are will- 
ing to turn back and cast anchor on the sure bottom of God’s 
word. But while we cannot comprehend the mode of Triune 
Existence, we may reasonably believe in the fact on sufficient 
testimony ; just as while we cannot comprehend the mode 
of the lily’s growth, we may reasonably believe in the fact 
of its growth. Hence, the Trinity is a purely scriptural sub- 
ject; it is not a point to be reasoned out, but to be believed 
on divine authority. We must humble ourselves, and be 
content to rest our belief of this cardinal doctrine here. 
Otherwise, we show anything but that simple, childlike spirit 
evinced by Mary while sitting at the feet of Jesus. The 
opposite course is prompted by pride, not by grace, and 
gives no slight indication of an unsanctified heart. 

Second: We see in our subject one reason justifying the 
Fathers of New England, in the early part of this century, 
from the charge of prejudice, illiberality, or bigotry, in 
refusing ecclesiastical fellowship to those who deny the 
supreme Divinity of Christ. Time and again has it been 
alleged against them; but its utter groundlessness, united 
with the obstinate perseverance with which it is made, indi- 
cates at least a modicum of illiberality on the part of those 
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who make it. No; they were not led to the measure by 
illiberality, bigotry, or any low, selfish feelings, or narrow 
views; they were compelled to it by the plainest dictates of 
reason, enlightened by Scripture and history; and, surely, 
following the mandates of reason thus informed, is not nar- 
row-mindedness, nor illiberality, superstition, nor bigotry. 
They saw that the denial of Christ’s Divinity was not an 
isolated error, but a corrupting element, poisoning the whole 
system of truth by which men are made wise unto salvation. 
Non-fellowship was an attitude which they did not assume 
willingly. It was not unfrequently a matter of painful feel- 
ing for a minister to dissever himself from one with whom 
he had been long associated in the sacred office; and still 
more painful was it often for brethren in the church to aban- 
don an eloquent and affectionate pastor, under whose 
ministry they had long sat with pleasure. Said one who has 
since been highly distinguished in the benevolent and phi- 
lanthropic enterprises of the day, “the separating from my 
pastor” (Dr. Channing) “ was one of the most painful acts of 
my life.” Nor was this a solitary instance. Could we 
search through the history of private affection at the period 
of that unhappy rupture, we should find many such sacri- 
fices of feeling on the altar of duty. For what other course 
could they have adopted in consistency with the integrity 
of the churches, and the inviolability of their covenant vows? 
Surely, if they who hold not the head are not to be regarded 
as not belonging to the body of Christ, where shall we draw 
the line of fellowship and non-fellowship between denomina- 
tions professing to be Christian? It is vain to aver that 
the deniers of Christ’s divinity are moral men, distinguished 
for probity, truth, sobriety, and benevolence, even for all 
those qualities that constitute the upright man, and adorn 
the character of the respectable citizen. For how often must 
it be repeated that bare morality is not Christianity, is no 
decisive evidence of a vital union to Christ. The Pharisees 
were the most scrupulous observers of the outward duties of 
religion ; yet our Saviour declares, “‘ Except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pha- 
risees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
While immorality is a decided ground of Christian non- 
fellowship, the reverse of the proposition does not follow. 
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Those who give reasonable evidence of personal union to 
Christ by a soul-quickening faith, and of joint heirship with 
him to his heavenly inheritance, we are to fellowship in 
Christian ordinances, and knowingly none besides. This 
has always been an established principle in the Puritan 
church, certainly since the days of Edwards. But evidences 
of living faith are the same as evidences of regeneration ; 
and these are, summarily, a sense of utter ruin, and trust 
alone in redeeming love. We have, therefore, no scriptural 
authority for fellowshipping any who do not evince that they 
have experienced the new birth. Now, as we would not 
receive to the communion of the church one who indulged 
no hope of pardon, nor gave evidence of a renewed heart, 
how can we consistently receive to our fellowship a denomi- 
nation who deny a belief both in regeneration and a vica- 
rious atonement; and, consequently, disavow all hope that 
they have experienced this renovating change, or are 
clothed with a Saviour’s righteousness? If we receive them 
to communion, to be consistent, we must throw open the 
doors of the church to all who live a good, moral life, asking 
no questions relative to Christian experience. Consistency 
requires that we take one horn or other of the dilemma; 
while, if we take either, we destroy the very identity of the 
Christian church as a distinctive body of believers, and there- 
fore truth demands that we reject both. 

Consequently, whatever may be said of individual mem- 
bers of churches denying the supreme divinity of our Lord 
(for individuals may be found in every sect, not following 
out the logical consequences of their principles, or whose 
hearts are sound while their heads are wrong), those who 
reject the head, Christ, Christian charity requires should be 
rejected as a whole, by the body of Christ, his church. 
Thus the Fathers decided; and as their decision was based 
on reason, logical deductions from Scripture, and the testi- 
mony of history, there is no reason why their children should 
reverse it. 

But let us suggest a caution. While we reject the deniers 
of Christ’s divinity from our Christian fellowship, let us do 
it purely from love to Him who is the truth itself, impelled 
alone by a sense of duty. And if we do it purely from a 
love to truth and duty, we shall do it with kindness, charity, 
and meekness. We ought to do it likewise in a spirit of 
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deep humility, knowing that we also are frail, and equally 
liable to err, and with the solemn conviction that if we still 
hold to Christ our head, and “honor him as we honor the 
Father,” it is only because we have been preserved by 
sovereign grace. Then, while we take this high ecclesias- 
tical ground, let us do it with the searching inquiry, whether 
we are personally united to Christ; whether we live merely 
because he liveth in us; assuring ourselves that we not 
only receive him as “the'truth,” but also as “the life ;” that 
we realize our entire ruin by nature, and our entire depend- 
ence for salvation on the blood of the atonement. Other- 
wise, while we condemn others, God, who is greater, will 
condemn us. Let us be sensible of our danger, ever bearing 
in mind that if one may be moral in life, and still unworthy 
of Christian fellowship, so one may be correct in his views 
of the Saviour, indeed in his whole system of theological 
opinions, and still be an heir of perdition. 





Art. V.—THE FIGURATIVE CHARACTER OF THE SACRED 
WRITINGS. : 


BY REV. ENOCH POND, D.D. 


In imparting his instructions, our Saviour had frequent 
occasion to use figurative language. ‘He spake many 
things in parables.” With little qualification, the same 
remark may be extended to most of the inspired writers; 
so that the Bible is, to a great extent, a figurative produc- 
tion—a book abounding with the loftiest and noblest figures 
of speech. And now what is the conclusion to be drawn from 
this fact? That the Bible does not mean anything? Or that 
men may safely put upon it just what meaning they please? 

With inferences such as these, not a few are endeavoring 
to quiet themselves in unbelief and sin. When met with a 
passage that contravenes their views or wishes, which adminis- 
ters a reproof to their errors or corruptions, which enjoins a 
duty which they are unwilling to perform, or points them to 
future scenes which they choose to disregard, they are ready 
to ery out at once, “ Why, this is tropical! This is all 
figurative!” as though a figurative expression could not 
mean anything; or as though they were authorized to put 
that meaning upon it which best comported with their opi- 
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nions or inclinations. But is this a just conclusion to be 
drawn from the figurative character of the sacred writings? 
By no means; the furthest from it imaginable. It is a con- 
clusion so unwarranted and absurd, that it would not be tole- 
rated in regard to any other writing or composition whatever. 

What, it may be inquired, are the nature and character, 
and what the uses of figurative language? Our standard 
authors on rhetoric tell us that “ figures serve to give new 
scope and power to language, rendering it capable of express- 
ing the nicest shades and colors of thought, which no lan- 
guage could possibly do without them.” Figures, they say, 
“sive us frequently a much clearer and more striking view 
of a subject than we could have of it, were it expressed in 
simple terms. They render an abstract conception in some 
degree an object of sense. They surround it with such cir- 
cumstances as enable the mind to lay hold of it steadily, 
and contemplate it fully.” On this account figures “ are very 
properly said to tllustrate a subject, or throw light upon it.” 

Such are the representations of a distinguished rhetorician 
relative to the uses and benefits of figures of speech. We 
shall find all the rhetoricians, ancient and modern, express- 
ing the same sentiments. Indeed, they could express no 
other consistently with truth, and with the common appre- 
hensions and practice of men. We all know how a difficult 
subject may be illustrated and explained by means of com- 
parisons, and other figures of speech. We know how any 
important subject may be enforced and impressed in the 
same way. Figurative language is so easy and common, 
that it may not improperly be called the language of nature. 
Earnest, animated conversation is always figurative; and the 
child, the peasant, the man of business, who never attended 
to the subject scientifically for a moment, when endeavoring 
to open, explain, or enforce any subject in which he feels 
interested, will resort of necessity, and without once thinking 
of it, to the use of figures. 

We have made these remarks on the nature and uses of 
figurative language for the purpose of applying them to the 
important subject now under consideration. There is 
undoubtedly much figurative language in the Bible. This 
is on all sides admitted; but is the Bible on this account the 
less interesting, the less impressive, and explicit? - Not at 
all, but the more so, and vastly the more. The Bible was 
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written in this language because it was the most proper lan- 
guage in which it could be written; because, from the 
nature of many of the subjects revealed and illustrated, 
it was the only language in which it would be possible to 
write it. We will not say that some of the prophetic lan- 
guage of the Scriptures is the more plain on account of its 
highly figurative character. For as the prophecies were 
intended rather to give us general than particular and minute 
views of the great purposes which they respect, they are 
wisely hung around with shadows which naught but a fulfil- 
ling providence can entirely remove. But in regard to the 
inspired writings generally we do say, that they are more 
plain, more interesting, and more impressive than though 
they had been given us in more literal terms. And if any 
one doubts this, let him take, for instance, one of the para- 
bles of our Saviour, and strip it, or the moral of it, of its 
figurative dress, and put it into the simplest language he can 
use, and see if it has lost nothing of its beauty, interest, and 
force. Let him take some of the figurative representations 
of the future world, and strip them of the solemn garb in 
which the Holy Spirit has seen proper to invest them, and 
see if he can exhibit the idea more forcibly, if indeed he can 
exhibit it at all, by a more literal expression. 

Every one must be aware of the efforts which are conti- 
nually made in conversation, in sermons, and in books, to 
set aside the solemn annunciations of the Bible on the ground 
that they are figurative. When, for example, we refer to 
the Scriptural account of the fall of our first parents, and the 
consequent sin and ruin of their posterity, we are not unfrc- 
quently met with asmile of mingled incredulity and contempt 
—and from those, too, who profess to receive the Bible—on 
the ground that its representations on this subject are all 
figurative—myths, allegories, fables, never designed to be 
interpreted literally. 

So when we refer to the numerous passages which set 
forth the entire depravity of the human heart, as being des- 
titute of holiness and dead in sin, the reply most commonly 
returned is, that this is figure, hyperbole, oriental imagery, 
and that the strained language of the ancients requires a free 
interpretation. 

When we speak to those around us of the necessity of 
regeneration, saying to them, in the very language of Christ, 
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“ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God,” not unfrequently tae reply is made, “ This language 
cannot be literally understood; it must be figurative; and 
who can tell what explanation shall be given of it? The 
new birth may be nothing more than baptism, or a change 
of religious profession, or a gradual outward reformation. 
Various significations have been given to the words; and it 
is impossible to determine, without a new revelation, what 
their meaning is.” 

The numerous passages which speak of the atonement are 
often disposed of in the same way. Christ is said in the 
Scriptures to have “ borne our sins,” to have “suffered for our 
sins,” to have “ died for our sins,” to have been “ the propitia- 
tion for our sins,” and to have “shed his blood for the remis- 
sion of sins.” ‘These passages seem plain to most minds, and 
the sentiment conveyed by them is precious and glorious. But 
there are those who cannot understand them. They are figura- 
tive, shadowy, referring to “ the altar forms” of the Hebrews, 
to ‘the perished peculiarities of another dispensation and 
age.” Ofcourse, they can be, and should be, explained away. 

A similar account is given of passages which treat of the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. “I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh,” “I will pour out my Spirit on thy seed, and 
my blessing on thine offspring,” ‘Turn you at my reproof; 
behold, I will pour out my Spirit unto you; I will make 
known my words unto you.” These and similar expressions, 
so full of comfort to the pious heart, and on which so much 
stress is laid in the Bible, are thought by many to be so 
highly figurative that nothing can be known or established 
by them. ‘They cannot mean what they seem to say, and 
every one is entitled to put his own construction upon them.” 

A class of the ancient Gnostics denied that Jesus Christ 
had come in the flesh, insisting that he lived and died in 
appearance only—in a figure. As it was said to them by the 
Christian fathers, so may it be said to triflers of the same 
description now: “ Beware lest, in the day of your extremity, 
you find only a figurative salvation !” 

There are many passages in the Bible which speak 
most expressly of the existence and agency of fallen 
spirits. Indeed, we have as much evidence, from the lan- 

ge of Scripture, of the existence of fallen angels, as of 
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holy angels, or as we have of the existence of wicked men. 
But there are those to whom this doctrine is wholly incredi- 
ble, and the passages which speak of it go for nothing, on 
the ground that they are figurative. Satan is but “the per- 
sonified principle of evil,” and his angels are the evil dispo- 
sitions which prevail more or less in the hearts of men. 

Some of the most striking and awful representations of 
the Bible are those which refer to the last great day—the 
day of judgment. But it has been diseovered, in this age of 
progress, that the day of judgment is an absurdity ; and the 
passages which speak of it are explained away, on the 
ground that they, too, are figurative. They refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, or to what has been called “ the 
judgment of souls”—the spiritual judgment which every per- 
son, sooner or later, in this world or the next, will be led to 
form respecting his own eharacter. 

But no Seriptares have been more sadly perverted, on the 
ground of their being figurative, than those which relate to 
the future and endless punishment of the wicked. These 
passages are very numerous, and they are fearfully plain. 
But in the estimation of many, they are not plain. The 
doctrine of eternal punishment is too horrible to be believed, 
and it cannot be that God has revealed it. The passages 
which speak of it are clearly figurative; they may mean some- 
thing else; and we may lawfully exercise our mgenuity upon 
them to explain them away. 

We have referred to these several Christian doetrines, for 
the purpose of showing, in one view, the extent of the evil of 
which we complain—an evil which it is hoped these remarks 
may have a tendency to correct. Advantage is taken of the 
figurative character of the Bible to get md of #t—to make it 
speak anything or nothing, just as ingenious but unsaneti- 
fied men prefer. The moment any unwelcome, unpopular 
truth is attempted to be proved, by a direct reference to pas- 
sages of Scripture, the pretence is set up that they are 
figurative, and if figurative, that nothing can be known or 
established by them. 

But, ae has been shown already, the persons to whom we 
hhere refer mistake entirely the nature and use of figurative 
language. Figures are not designed to cover up and weaken 
the sentiment of a discourse, and render it ambiguous and 
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doubtful, but rather to illustrate the sentiment, and bring it 
out, and make it more forcible and impressive, Figura- 
tive language, in general, is not less plain than that which 
is literal; often it is more so. It is often used to set forth 
an idea which literal language could not so clearly and for- 
cibly express. The laws, too, by which figurative language 
is to be interpreted are, in general, as well understood, and 
are as easy of application, as those for the interpretation of 
literal language. 

We need not, then, go over again with the several doc- 
trines which have been mentioned, examine the passages by 
which they are supported, and decide whether they are to 
be understood literally or figuratively. It is not material, in 
the present discussion, which way they are understood. If 
literal, then they mean just what they say, according to the 
proper sense of the terms; and they actually prove all that 
they are fairly quoted and applied to prove; or if we suppose 
these passages to be figurative, still they have a meaning, 
and a meaning, for the most part, more plainly and strongly 
expressed, than it could be in any other manner. Indeed, 
it is for the purpose of bringing out their meaning with 
greater prominence and effect, that the literal dress is 
dropped, and the figurative garb and drapery are assumed. 

In order to give definiteness and point to these remarks, 
let us apply them to a single case; for example, to the pas- 
sages commonly relied on to prove the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. Now, if these passages are to be understood 
literally, it will not be denied that they establish the point 
for which they are quoted and applied. Or if they are 
figurative, why—let us seriously ask—why are they made 
figurative? Why are these awful figures—such as the undy- 
ing worm, the devouring fire, the everlasting burnings, the 
blackness of darkness, the burning lake whose smoke 
ascendeth up for ever and ever—why are these awful figures 
used? Why is figure crowded upon figure, and all the 
appalling and terrible imagery of nature drawn together, in 
describing the future destiny of the wicked? Is it to show 
that there will be no future punishment? Or is it to 
envelope the subject in such horrible clouds and darkness, 
that nothing can .be known respecting it? Or is it not 
rather to enforce the subject, make it more plain and strik- 
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ing, and place it before unthinking mortals in a way to arrest 
their attention and affect their hearts? Were not these 
awful figures used, because literal language falls entirely 
below the subject, and is too poor to make an adequate 
representation of the dread reality? If such is indeed the 
purpose and import of the figurative representations of the 
Bible with regard to future punishment, then what an 
infatuated perversion of language must it be, to conclude, as 
many do, from the fact that some of these representations 
are figurative ; that they mean nothing; or if anything, that 
no one can pretend to determine what their meaning is. 
Alas! God will soon teach such triflers that the figurative 
language of his word has a meaning, and that, had they not 
been blinded by the stupefying power of sin, they must have 
seen it. He will soon teach them that the appalling repre- 
sentations of the Bible are true, and should have been 
believed, and practically heeded by them, in season. When 
they open their eyes upon the other world, and see what 
is to be the portion of their cup; instead of complaining of 
the hyperboles and exaggerations of the saered word, they 
will rather be disposed to say: The half was not told us! 
No, the half could not be told us in the language of mortals! 
Various are the artifices resorted to by those who do 
not love the truth, to take from us the Holy Bible. Some 
would reject it altogether as an imposition; but more would 
prefer to have the name and the credit of receiving it, while 
they root out of it almost everything which renders it valu- 
able. “There is so much that is dark, figurative, and 
oriental; so much that is adapted to the peculiar circum- 
stances of a distant country and age, that no one can pretend 
that he understands it; and he who doubts the most, and 
believes the least, may probably be the wisest man.” But 
let us not consent to part with the Bible in this way. Its 
“that sure word of prophecy to which we do well to take 
heed, as to a light shining in a dark place, until the day 
dawn, and the day-star arise in our hearts.” It is, in gene- 
ral, a plain book. It may be easily understood, at least, as 
to all the essential purposes of religion. And, certainly, it 
discloses to us the most interesting and important things. 
It shows us what we are, and what we must be; what God has 
done for us, and what we must do for ourselves, if we would 
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be saved. It goes with us beyond where the eyes of sense 
can penetrate, or the lamp of reason shine. It dispels the 
darkness of the tomb, and sheds its cheering light over the 
regions of futurity. In his word, God draws aside the 
impenetrable curtain which separates this from the other 
world, and shows us plainly what is before us. He shows 
us the rising dead, the enthroned Judge, the melting ele- 
ments, and burning world. He shows us heaven, and he 
shows us hell; and shows us what we must be and dao, 
that we may escape the one, and enjoy the other. And he 
not only shows us these things, he uses the most powerful 
motives with us to induce us to be wise. He allures ug 
upwards by the most precious promises, while he dissuades 
from the broad way which leads down to death by the most 
alarming threats. And he graciously provides an influence 
to accompany these motives and means, and make them 
effectual to the recovery of lost souls. 

What, then, could we do, situated as we here are on pro- 
bation, with death, judgment, and eternity but a little way 
before us—what could we do without the Bible? What 
could we do, without its sacred light and influence to guide 
us through time and death, and show us the way upwards 
from these apostate regions to the paradise of God above ? 

Without the Bible, this world would indeed be a dark 
place. Spiritual darkness would literally cover the earth, 
and gross darkness the people. Spiritual darkness does, in 
fact, cover those portions of the earth, where the Bible is 
not known; and the same horrible night would brvod over us, 
were this “ light in the dark place” to be withdrawn from us. 

And it may be withdrawn, we should well remember, not 
only by the rude hand of the avowed infidel, but by the 
insidious glosses of the false critic and interpreter. It may 
be withdrawn by him who would persuade us, because the 
language of Scripture is to some extent figurative, that 
therefore it has no definite meaning, but every one is 
entitled to put that sense upon it which to him appears the 
most convenient and agreeable. But let us not be deluded 
to destruction in this way. The figurative character of the 
Bible is no disparagement to, it, but ratherits glory. With- 
out detracting at all from its plainness, it gives it an interest 
and impression which it could not otherwise possess. 
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Let us, then, cling to this sacred book, as the anchor of 
our safety, and the charter of our inheritance. Let us 
believe it, study it, love it, obey it, and thus receive its 
benefits, and partake its consolations. And let us be engaged 
to diffuse the knowledge of it, to the full extent of our 
means and influence. Let us unite in the effort for which 
our age is distinguished, to translate it into every tongue, 
carry it to every land, place it in every house, lay it at the 
door of every human being. Thus shall we best fulfil the 
great purpose of life, which is to prepare ourselves, and, so 
far as we are able, to prepare others, for a glorious immor- 
tality. 


Art. VI.—Literary anp CriticaL Noricszs. 


1. Eptsopses or Ivsect Lirz. By Acheta Domestica, M.ES. 
Second and Third Series. New York: J.S. Redfield. Boston : B. 
B. Mussey & Co. 1851. 


Tuese splendid volumes complete the series, and form a most 
instructive and entertaining work on the subject. The number of 
insects described is very great; their transformations and habits are 
finely delineated, and the history is enlivened by many agreeable 
adventures and amusing episodes. No one ean form an adequate 
estimate of the works of the Creator, who neglects this vast and 
attractive department. The insect world is not surpassed by any 
other part of the great kingdom of life, in the lavish displays it pre- 
sents of skill and beauty. Myriads of the slight beings that flutter 
but for a few days in the sun, exhibit the most marvellous adapta- 
tions in their organization, and rival the flowers in the delicacy and 
gorgeousness of their hues. 





2. Tae Treotoey or THE Purrrans. By Leonard Woods, D.D. 
Boston : Woodbridge, Moore & Co. 1851. 


Tur object of this work, originally published in the form of letters 
in the Puritan Recorder, is to show that the theology of the Puri- 
tans, and of the great body of the ministers and churches of New 
England, down to the present generation, was that of the West- 
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minster Confession and Catechism ; from the fact that they were 
adopted by the church in 1648 as their Confession, and again 
“owned and consented to” in 1680; that the same doctrinal system 
was maintained by Edwards, and held by the churches of the last 
century ; that it has never been publicly renounced, and a different 
creed substituted in its place ; and that it is the faith of a large pro- 
portion of the ministers and churches at this day. That such is the 
fact, no one, we should think, familiar with the history of New 
England can doubt. Whether, however, many have not, within a 
few years, abandoned some of the most essential elements of that 
system, is a different question. The peculiar views of Dr. Hopkins 
and Dr. Emmons are not regarded by Dr. Woods as ingredients of 
the Puritan and New England theology. They were held by their 
authors and disciples as deviations from it, gained at their most 
popular period but a limited prevalence, and, it may be added, have 
been in a large measure superseded by other forms of error. Nor 
does he regard the opinions of Dr. Taylor as constituting any part 
of the theology of New England, as they were put forth as novelties, 
and for the purpose of changing the faith of the churches on some 
of the most essential doctrines. 

Of the present period, Dr. Woods says: “It is an era of innova- 
tion. There are individuals, not few in number, who depart from 
the theology of Hopkins and Emmons, as well as from that of the 
Westminster Confession, and.of Edwards and Dwight. They cast 
off the authority of all human creeds and standards, and, as it seems 
to me, the authority of the divine word also.” 


3. GeneraL History or THE CuristiAn Reticion anp Cuvurcn. 
From the German of Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from 
the last edition, by Joseph Torrey, Professor of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy in the University of Vermont. Volume 
Fourth, comprising the Fifth Volume of the Original. First Ameri- 
can Edition. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1851. 


Tu1s volume completes the translation of the work, as far as it had 
been published at the time of the author’s death. Such progress, 
however, Professor Torrey intimates, had been made in the prepara- 
tion of another volume, continuing the history to the Reformation, 
as will admit of its being given to the public. Should that appear, 
it will doubtless be translated and added to the series. The period 
embraced in this volume, from A.D. 1073 to 1294, is one of great 
interest. At its commencement the papacy had, under Gregory VIL, 
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reached the pinnacle of its power, and began its long career of domi- 
nation over the monarchies of Europe, as well as over the church. 
The clergy and monks had sunk to the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion. Dissentients from the church, and protests against its false 
doctrines, enormous superstitions, and profligate manners, became 
more numerous and resolute. Great numbers in France, Italy, and 
Germany—the Beguins, the Catharists, the Albigenses, the Wal- 
denses—openly denounced the papacy as antichrist, and maintained 
a purer faith ; and finally, it was the period of the most ruthless and 
bloody persecutions. The notices given of the great antipapal leaders 
of those eventful ages, and of the doctrines, characteristics, labors, 
and sufferings, of the sects that rose and flourished under their 
teachings, are minute and of very great interest. 


4. Tuankrutness. A Narrative, comprising Passages from the 
Diary of the Rev. Allan Temple. By the author of the Records 
of a Good Mans Life. New York: Stanford & Swords. 1851. 


Tus Diary purports to have been left by a clergyman of the Church 
of England, near a hundred years ago, detailing his conversion 
under Whitefield’s preaching, his settlement and marriage, and the 
chief incidents of his family and parish for a series of years ; exem- 
plifying in a very pointed manner an habitual recognition of God in 
the allotments of life, grateful acknowledgments of his goodness, 
trust in his faithfulness and wisdom, and submission to his sovereignty 
under trials. The story is of uncommon interest. The characters 
are fine, and finely drawn ; the incidents are natural, and related in 
a simple style, and they leave pleasing and salutary impressions. 
So delightful a work can scarcely fail to gain a large circulation, and 
present the requisite inducements to the author to give the remainder 
of the narrative in another volume. 


5. Scenes my our Parisu. By a Country Parson’s Daughter, to 
which is prefixed a Memoir of the Author, by her Sister. New 
York: Stanford & Swords. 1851. 


Tuts volume consists of a series of agreeable sketches of the inci- 
dents and characters of a country parish. The author had a happy 
talent for such delineations. The style is simple, the thoughts and 
sentiments natural and fresh, and the descriptions lively, and present 
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a strong picture of the joys and sorrows, the toils and struggles 
with which the life of those especially in humble conditions is 
made up. 


6. SerrrruAL Regeneration. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Ohio, October, 1851, by Charles P. M‘Ilvaine, D.D., 
Bishop of the Diocese. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tus is an earnest and impressive discourse on the duty of preaching 
the great doctrines of regeneration and sanctification by the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, in contradistinction from the doctrine that 
man needs no change of character, that he renovates himself, or that 
it is by baptism that his regeneration is accomplished. 


7. Tuz New Testament; or, the Book of the Holy Gospel of our 
Lord and our God, Jesus the Messiah. A Literal Translation from 
the Syriac Peshito Version. By James Murdock, D.D. New 
York: Stanford & Swords. 1851. 


Dr. Murvock has rendered an important service to our sacred lite- 
rature in translating this ancient version of the New Testament into 
our language. The Peshito or Syriac, generally held to be the oldest 
version of the New Testament now extant, is by many supposed to 
have been made in the latter part of the first century, and by most 
before the close of the second. It at first embraced, with the excep- 
tion of the epistle of James, only those books that were then univer- 
sally acknowledged as of divine authority. The second epistle of 
Peter, the second and third of John, the epistle of Jude, and the 
Apocalypse, were not added till a later age—the close of the third, 
perhaps, or beginning of the fourth century—and are still omitted 
from most of the manuscripts now used in the Syrian churches. Dr. 
Murdock has judiciously employed, as far as practicable, the pure 
English in the translation, so that the terms and forms of expression 
present a very close parallel to our New Testament. The work will 
prove of great interest to unprofessional readers, as well as to the 
preacher and critic ; as no one can peruse it without being touched 
by the simplicity, naturalness, and beauty of the style and thoughts, 
and impressed with a profound conviction that we have in our com- 
mon version a very exact image of the original Greek, from which 
they were alike drawn. 
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8. HisrorrcaAL CoMMENTARIES ON THE Strate oF CHRISTIANITY 
during the first three hundred and twenty-five years from the 
Christian Era: Being a Translation of the Commentaries on the 
affairs of the Christians before the time of Constantine the Great, 
By John Lawrence Mosheim, D.D., late Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Gottengen. In two volumes; volume i. translated by 
R. S. Vidal, Esq., volume ii. translated, and both volumes edited 
by James Murdock, D.D. New York: 8. Converse. 1851. 


Dr. Murpock has conferred another favor on the friends of sacred 
learning in completing the translation of this important work, and 
presenting it in so convenient and tasteful a form. Dr. Mosheim has 
not been superseded by the more recent historians of the church. 
So far from it, he not only continues to hold, we believe, in the esti- 
mate of the best scholars, the highest rank in amplitude and accu- 
racy of information on all the main subjects, and truth of judg- 
ment; but what has of late become of still greater moment, is free 
from the party biases and bewildering metaphysics which in so many 
other histories tinge the facts and doctrines of which they treat with 
factitious and delusive colors. 

This work is not a repetition of Dr. Mosheim’s history of the 
church of the same period, but rather a supplement or auxiliary, 
discussing a great variety of topics, and presenting a vast amount of 
minute information, especially in the notes, on subjects which are not 
treated in that work. Those who wish to make themselves 
acquainted with the condition of the church during the first three 
centuries, will find it an excellent aid; no one, we think, familiar 
in any considerable degree with the writings themselves of those 
early ages would exchange it for any other. 
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